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PREFACE 


Of the modem English poets, W.B. Yeats (1865-1939) 
occupies a preeminent position. He appeared on the literary horizon 
of England at a time when the dictum of ‘art for art’s sake’ as 
cultivated by the Rhymers’ Club was on the ascendancy and when 
the English poetry, was drifting away from life and society. 
Initially, as seen in Crossways (1889) and The Rose (1893) through 
The Wind among the Reeds (1899) and In the Seven Woods (1904) 
to The Green Helmet and Other Poems (1910), he follows the 
practice of the Rhymers’ Club and remains largely fanciful and 
romantic in form and theme (the poem, “The Lake Isle of 
Innisfree”, is a living example of it). In these volumes of poetry, 
we come across a tendency of escapism, a sweep of verses, a 
remarkable lyricism, an intensity of feeling, a flight of fancy in the 
face of feminine beauty, and a love of natural scenes and sights. 
These various poetic qualities link him directly to the great 
Romantics of the early nineteenth century - Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Shelley, Keats and Byron. 

A drastic change in Yeats’s poetic practice is visible with 
Responsibilities (1914) and Easter 1916 (1916) and the poet now 
turns away from the romantic ideals of art and comes close to life. 
But this life is not an ordinary one but one charged with ‘passion, 
pulse and power.’ Certain other qualities crop up in his later poetry 
- cultivation of myth and magic, employment of images and 
symbols, adoption of mystical beliefs and psychic intuitions, etc. 
These qualities are amply manifested in A Vision (1925), The 
Tower ( 1928), and The Winding Stair (1933). These volumes show 
Yeats’s increasing interest in dreams and visions, in superstitions 
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and psychic prickings, in mysteries and mystical tendencies, and 
they place him at once beside William Blake and William 
Wordsworth. 

As a poet, Yeats knew his*position very well. In one of his 
poems, he calls himself one of ‘the last romantics’. Thus, he 
acknowledges his direct links with the great Romantics - 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, Keats and Byron - as well as with 
other poets of the Romantic tradition - Gray, Collins, Cowper, 
Thompson, Blake (all before the Romantic age proper) and 
Tennyson and Housman and Hardy (all of the Victorian age). In his 
critical treatise, The Last Romantics (1949), Graham Hough 
considers him as a romantic writer along with Ruskin, Rossetti, 
Morris, Walter Pater, and Fin-De-Siecle. It is no wonder, then, that 
I.A. Richards and Edmund Wilson have called Yeats an escapist, 
whereas R.P. Blackmur and Cleanth Brooks have seen him as one 
carrying magic and the occult to the ultimate use in poetry. 

This thesis is spread over seven Chapters in all. The first 
Chapter is introductory in nature; it tries to define Romanticism as 
a literary movement, its historical growth and expansion, and takes 
v- into account the works and ideas of Yeats. The second Chapter 
considers the various influences upon the mind and art of Yeats - 
his father and family; Darwin and his theory of Evolution; Spenser, 
Donne, Blake, Shelley and Balzac; the Pre-Raphaelites, especially 
Morris; some women like Maud Gonne, Olivia Shakespeare, 
Augusta Gregory, Dorothy Wellesley, Diana Vernon and Iseult 
Gonne; the members of the Rhymers’ Club; the French Symbolists 
and Arthur Symons; and Indian sages and thinkers like Mohini 
Chatterjee, Purohit Swami and Rabindranath Tagore. Third 
Chapter dwells on Yeats in the light of Romanticism - his lyricism, 
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his escapism, his love of liberty, his dreamy and visionary nature, 
his rich and complex network of symbolism, his rhetorical 
tendencies, his fondness for myth and magic, his interest in 
occultism and mysticism, etc. The fourth Chapter deals with the 
use of Celtic mythology by Yeats. .The fifth Chapter studies the 
images and symbols to be found in Yeats’s poetry, while the sixth 
Chapter concentrates on Yeats’s mysticism. The seventh and last 
Chapter offers the findings of this research investigation. 
Bibliography is given last of all. 

It is time to acknowledge my sense of gratitude to those who 
have helped or encouraged me in the completion of this thesis. 
First of all, I was always inspired by my parents, Smt. & Shri 
Shyam Sunder Agrawal, to devote my attention to thesis-writing 
and to complete it in time. My two sisters were also of great help to 
me in humouring me in moments of despair and sombreness. 

Then, it is difficult to repay my debt to my Supervisor, Dr. 
A.N. Dwivedi, Professor of English, University of Allahabad, 
Allahabad (U.P.), for guiding me through the thesis and offering 
me valuable suggestions from time to time. I am also indebted to 
my teachers of the English Department, University of Allahabad, 
for generating in me the interest to study W.B. Yeats and his 
poetry. 

I must also register my thanks to the computer operators, 
printers and binders of the thesis who made it an excellent job in 
their respective areas. 


Dated: 12"’ February, 2002. (Vinti Agrawal) 

Researcher. 
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Chapter I 


INTRODUCTION 




William Butler Yeasts (1865-1939) is one of the greatest 
English language poets of our times. He has produced a number of 
poetical collections and plays. Of his poetical collections, we may 
mention Crossways (1889), The Rose (1893), The Wind Among 
the Reeds (1894), In the Seven Woods (1904), The Green Helmet 
and Other Poems (1910), Responsibilities (1914), Michael 
Robartes and the Dancer (1921), The Tower (1928), The Winding 
Stair and Other Poems (1933), A Full Moon in March (1935), and 
Last Poems (1936-39). The early phase of his poetry recalls the 
practice of the great Romantics (even the Victorians), whereas the 
latter phase tends to be philosophical and mystical. In my view, the 
period beginning with Responsibilities (1914) and “Easter 1916” 
may be taken as a turning-point in his poetic career. The noted 
critic Graham Hough, who calls Yeats’s ‘a belated Romantic’, also 
veers rounds this idea-that “Yeats’s career has sometimes been 
pictured as a progress from the Celtic twilight to a vigorous 
handling of actualities, from the wearing of a coat covered with 
mythological embroideries to the greater enterprise of walking 
naked”.’ The Celtic twilight, the Irish mythology, the mask created 
by a thick layer of symbolism, the flaming imagination (or vision) 
giving birth to emotional intensity, lyrical upsurge and spontaneous 
expression, the love of Nature and common man: these are the 
hallmarks of Yeats’s romantic poetry, and these will form the focal 
points of our study in this thesis. 
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1. Romanticism Defined 


Romanticism has been variously defined by scholars, and 
their definitions come to verge on certain common features of it. 
This is how The Oxford Companion to English Literature describes 
it: 


... a literary movement, and profound shift in 
sensibility, which took place in Britain and 
throughout Europe roughly between 1770 and 
1848. Intellectually it marked a violent reaction 
to tiie Enlightenment. Politically it was inspired 
by the revolutions in America and France .... 
Emotionally it expressed an extreme assertion 
of the self and the value of individual 
experience ... together with the sense of the 
infinite and the transcendental. Socially it 
championed progressive causes .... The stylistic 
keynote of Romanticism is intensity, and its 
watchword is ‘Imagination’. ^ 

In A Glossary of Literary Terms. M.H. Abrams offers a detailed 
write-up on “Neoclassic and Romantic,” and informs us that they 
are “names for periods of literature” and that the ‘Neoclassic 
Period’ in Englajid spans 140 years or so after the Restoration 
(1660) and the ‘Romantic Period’ extends approximately fi'om the 

! i 

outbreak of the French Revolution in 1789 - or, alternatively, from 
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the publication of Lyrical Ballads bv Wordsworth and Coloridge in 
1 798 - to the first three decades of the nineteenth century.^ 

If we read these two sources closely, we will see that they 
agree that Romanticism was, in some sense, at odds with 
Neoclassic or Enlightenment attitudes and values, and that it began 
at the close of the eighteenth century and the beginning of the 
nineteenth. They also agree on the inspirational role of the French 
Revolution in streamlining the Romantic ideology and a 
progressively rebellious impulse placed in the centre of that 
ideology. Emphasizing certain other points of resemblance, as 
suggested by these two sources, Aidan Day comments as follows: 

Both agree that Romanticism gave a special 
importance to individual Experience, that the 
faculty of imagination was of special significance 
and that the faculty was celebrated along with a 
profound sense of Spiritual reality.'* 

’'^Vhile there can be no controversy about the historicity of 
Romanticism in England - that it began with the first publication of 
Lyrical Ballads in 1798, all the salient features of Romanticism 
cannot necessarily be found in a single writer. 

Speaking of a single outstanding characteristic of the English 
Romantics, Sir Maurice Bowra has observed that if “we wish to 
distinguish a single characteristic which differentiates the English 
Romantics from ithe poets of the eighteenth century, it is to be 
found in the importance which they attached to the imagination and 
in the special view which they took of if’.^ Harold Bloom and 
Lionel Trilling, while editing an anthology on Romantic Poetry anH 
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Prose (1973), opine that the French thinker, Jean - Jacques 
Rousseau (1712 -78) is “the central man of Romantic tradition”.^ 
Another scholar, Rene Wellek, throws sufficient light on the 
characteristics of Romantic literature in one of his enlightening 
essays published in Cuiporative Literature (Winter 1949). He 
makes the following remarks therein; 

If we examine the characteristics of the actual 
literature which called itself or was called 
‘Romantic’ all over the continent, we find 
throughout Europe the same conceptions of 
poetry and of the workings and nature of poetic 
imagination, the same conception of nature and 
its relation to man, and basically the same 
poetic style.^ 

Romanticism is usually described as a reaction against 
Enlightenment perspectives and neoclassical aesthetics and as a 
literary movement was inspired by the French Revolution. 

The term ‘romantic’ first appeared in English in the middle 
of the seventeenth century; the Oxford Dictionary gives 1659 as its 
year of earliest appearance. It was derived from the term ‘romaunt’, 
meaning ‘romance’, which had been borrowed into English from 
French. Then it was “a term used to describe mediaeval and 
Renaissance tales — in verse of various forms, ranging from ballad 
to epic — concerning knights and their chivalric exploits”.* 
Initially, the term their ‘romantic’ described, “the fictions of the old 
tales, with their enchanted castles, magicians, ogres and their 
representation of inflated feelings and impossible passions”.^ Lilian 
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R. First rightly suggests that “no other tenn of literary criticism has 
been invested with such a startlingly wide range of meanings”.**^ 

II. Romanticism* in Historical Perspective 

• 

Romanticism was a literary movement that affected not only 
England but the whole of Europe. Clearly, it brought about “a 
greater freedom and a new technique” and reoriented “the manners 
of thought, perception and consequently of expression too”.'' 
Romanticism almost revolutionized the European thought. Instead 
of the neoclassical ideals of rationalism, it emphasized 
individualism, imagination and emotion as it guiding principle. Tlie 
old rules of ‘good taste’, regularity and conformity yielded place to 
the unbridled creative urge of the real genius, and the ideal of ‘a 
dynamic outpouring of feeling’. The Romantics took to a new 
mode of imaginative perception, which gave birth to a wholly new 
vocabulary and new forms of artistic expression. 

As we know, the Romantic movement was inspired by the 
French Revolution of 1789, and its leader was Jean-Jaccques 
Rousseau. The Revolution stood for certain noble ideals — ^Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity. These ideals strengthened the claims of the 
common man for more powers and prestige, and shook the very 
foundations of aristocracy. Rousseau’s Social Contract proved to 
be a turning-point in human consciousness and did a good deal in 
making man aware of the individual’s dignity and prerogatives. 

Wordsworth was in France in those days of fermentation (in 
July 1790). This is how Wordsworth reacted to the upsurge of the 
French Revolution: 
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Bliss was in that dawn to be alive, 

But to be young was very heaven. 

(The Prelude. Book XI). 

« 

Evidently, Wordsworth greeted the Revolution with open arms - as 
his contemporary Coleridge and his junior Shelley also did — and 
looked upon it as a beginning of the new era of peace, equality and 
brotherhood of mankind. But on his second visit to France in 
November 1791 , he witnessed the misery and anguish of the people 
there and was deeply touched. This partly lessened his enthusiasm 
for the French Revolution, and he developed a humanitarian 
attitude to alleviate the miseries and sufferings of mankind. 

Wordsworth returned to England in 1793, and soon after 
England declared war on France. Though he was angry with this 
situation, he sympathized with his countrymen when he came to 
know that the leader of the French Revolution had turned violent 
and blood-thirsty. The revolutionists were now resorting to horrible 
carnage, bloodshed and tyranny, and Wordsworth was filled with 
revulsion and disgust over all this. As a result, he withdrew himself 
from the ideals and tenets of the French Revolution, and devoted 
his attention to poetry in toto . 

In the year 1798 was published a slim volume of poems 
under the heading, Lyrical Ballads . It was a joint venture of 
Wordsworth and Coleridge. Wordsworth had written 19 poems and 
Coleridge just 4 poems for this volume. The venture marked the 
beginning of a new era in English literature, and this era is 
generally known as the Romantic era. The era attached great 
significance to Nature and Man, and writers explored simple 
themes of simple lives. The preface to the second edition of Lyrical 
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Ballads (1800) written by Wordsworth clarifies these things 
beautifully. Here he says: 

The principle object proposed in these poems 
was to choose incidents and situations from 
common life, and to relate or describe them 
thrpughout, as far as this was possible in a 
selection of language really used by men, and, 
at the same time, to throw over them a certain 
colouring of the imagination, whereby ordinary 
things should be presented to the mind in an 
unusual aspect; and further, and above all to 
make these incidents and situations interesting 
by tracing in them... the primary laws of our 
nature, chiefly, as far as regards the manners in 
which we associate ideas in a state of 
excitement.'^ 

Here the pioneer of Romanticism in English poetry and the prophet 
of Nature hints broadly at the subjects — “incidents and situations 
from common life” — as well as the poetic language to be used by a 
poet - “a selection of language really used by man”. He also hints 
at the fruitful role of ‘imagination’ in a creative work - “to throw 
over them a certain colouming of the imagination”. 

If Wordsworth tried in his poetry to make natural things 
supernatural, Coleridge rendered supernatural things natural. That 
is how these two poets had divided the work between themselves in 
Lyrical Ballads. Wordsworth elevated Nature to the level of the 
Divine Spirit (to the level of God), and became her unshakeable 



votary for the whole life. Minus Nature, his poetry is a dead wood. 
In the company of Nature, he felt elevated and sublimated: 

I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts, a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused. 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns. 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things. 

Wordsworth’s utterance has become mystical in this quoted 
passage, and more aften than not his mysticism is mixed with the 
spirit of romanticism and expresses his loftiest thoughts in English 
poetry. His poems like “Tinbem Abbey”, “Ode on Intimations of 
Immortality” and at best The Prelude are of this nature. 

As regards Coleridge, he wrote poems fiill of imaginative 
fervour and dreamy vision, full of supematuralism and escapism. 
His poems of this kind are: “The Ancient Mariner”, “Christobel” 
and “Kubla Khan”. A sense of strangeness and wonder pervades 
his poetr}', and this satisfies Peter’s definition of Romanticism - 
. that it is the ‘addition of strangeness to beauty’. And like other 
Romantic poets, Coleridge shows a deep love for Nature. His 
poetry of Nature is characterized by subtle and minute 
obsei-vations. He uses shapes, objects and colours of Nature as 
symbols of mental and emotional states. In fact, his love of Nature 
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is no less remarkable than that of Wordsworth. He sees the Divine 
Spirit permeating through the objects of Nature though later on he 
goes against this view of Nature; 

O, Lady! We receive but what we give, 

And in our life alone does Nature live; 

Ours is her wedding gamient, ours her shroud. 

Because of this attitude, he at times suffered from a sense of 
despair and melancholy. But his despair is a temporary phase - not 
as lasting as that of Shelley, Arnold or Tennyson - and soon he 
gets over it in the same poem: 

Joy, Lady! is the spirit and the power, 

Which wedding Nature to us gives in dower, 

A new Earth and new Heaven, 

Undreamt of by the sensual and the proud - 
Joy is the sweet voice, Joy the luminous cloud - 
We in ourselves rejoice! 

Thus, we mark that melancholy is not a permanent feature with 
Coloridge, and that he soon overcomes this mood in his poetry. 

P.B. Shelley’s attitude towards Nature remains intellectual, 
and he often transposes his own feelings and moods upon her. 
Sometimes he pictures Nature as representing human affections, 
while at other times he paints her as utterly detached and 
indifferent. Thus, in “Stanzas Written in Dejection near Naples”, 
Nature is one with the poet’s own feelings, but in “The Cloud” 
there is no human association. Shelley, like Wordsworth, observes 
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a spirit permeating the objects of Nature. This spirit is the spirit of 
love. If Nature is approached with love, she can make man’s life 

happy and lovely. The various objects of Nature - sky, stars, moon, 

« 

sun, wind and water - are represented by Shelley as symbols of 
eternity. For example, in “Ode to' the West wind”, he presents the 
west wind as a symbol of both ‘destroyer and preserver’: 

Wild Spirit, which art moving everywhere; 

Destroyer and preserver; hear, oh, hear! 

His poem, “Adonais” (written on the untimely death of John 
Keats), is also full of such symbols; here he employs ‘pansies’ and 
‘violet’ as symbols of the fate of his poetry and the innocence of 
his life. 

Like other Romantic poets, John Keats was also a great lover 
of Nature. Keats expresses Nature and her loveliness through the 
senses. Her colour, her sound, her touch, her pulsating music - 
these stirred him to the depths. He did not create a mystical or 
intellectual aura about her, and was content to express the lovely 
scenes and sights of Nature as he saw them. In “Sleep and Beauty” 
and Endymion”, Keats paints the pictures of Nature with the skill 
of a consummate artist. The poet’s mood of rapture in the presence 
of beautiful objects of Nature is best reflected in his famous “Ode 
to Autumn”. Here the poet presents a complete picture of the 
Autumn season with its minutest details. Jhe Autumn is clearly 
personified in this poem: 


Who hath not seen there oft amid thy store? 
Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 
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Thee sitting careless on a granary floor, 

Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind; 

Or on a half-reap’d furrow sound asleep, 

♦ 

Drows’d with the fume of poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twined flowers; 

And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 
, Steady thy laden head across a brook; 

Or by a cider- press, with patient look, 

1 7 

Thou watchest the last oozings hours by hours. 

The entire stanza is full of a rich pictorial quality. The Autumn is 
painted in terms of a person in different postures and actions. The 
poet’s imagination is afire here, and his sense-organs are quite 
alive to the situation at hand. 

Thus, we have seen a sympathetic treatment of Nature and 
her various objects by the great Romantics - Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Shelley and Keats. Even Lord Byron carried it forward 
in his own fashion, though he lacked the intensity of Wordsworth 
and the aerial fire of Shelley, of course, Byron did not care for an 
aural and mystical vision of Nature, nor did he try to peep into her 
mysteries. He only appreciated aspects of Nature as he found them. 

The Romantic trend continued during the Victorian age too. 
Tennyson’s portraiture of Nature is deep and subtle. Almost all his 
poems “abound in ornate description of natural and other scenes”.'* 
Poems like “The Lady of Shalott”, “The Lotos-Eaters”, “Break, 
Break, Break”, “Crossing the Bar”, and “In Memoriam” are of this 
nature. Besides remarkable descriptions of Nature, many of his 
poems contain an unmistakable melancholy strain in them. This 
note of melancholia links Tennyson to the Romantics. This note is 
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predominant in some other Victorian poets too, such as Arnold, 
Hardy, Housman, and Hopkins. Arnold’s pessimistic poem, “The 
Scholar-Gipsy”, reminds us of Tennyson’s “In Memoriam” in its 
elaborate description of the English scenery. 

William Butler Yeats (1865-1939), who acts as a solid 
bridge between the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, continued 
the Romantic ijiode of writing when he came to composing his 
poetry. His early poems show the impact of the Romantics and Pre- 
Raphaelites in their lyricism and simplicity. These poems have a 
melancholy picturesqueness and a mystical, dream - like quality 
about them. As Yeats was a believer in magic and kindred arts, he 
sought to escape into the land of ‘faery’ and looked for his themes 
in Irish legend and mythology. Many of his poems display the 
poet’s desire to escape into a world of imagination and to discover 
there the reign of peace and charm, of plenty and plethora, of noble 
vision and artistic fulfillment. Yeats’s longing for such a world, his 
sense of escape, his restlessness with the materialistic world, love 
of Man and Nature, his fiery imagination, his resort to marks and to 
marks and symbols, his occasional melancholia: all these things 
make him ‘a belated Romantic’, a fit companion to sit with the 
great Romantics (whom we have briefly considered above). 

III. William Butler Yeats, the Romantic 

Yeats happens to be one of the greatest poets of New 
Romanticism. His vision of life, his system of philosophy, his 
interest in magic, his world of marks and symbols are all integral 
parts of his poetic personality, which is essentially romantic by all 
means. In his life, Yeats was ever after an Ideal, seeking answers to 
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such complicated questions of existence as Truth and Beauty, Joy 
and Sorrow, Self and Soul, Man and God, Birth and Death, Life 
here and hereafter. His search is the search of a romantic for the 
Ideal, the search of a mystic for the Truth and the search of a 
visionary for the Supreme. This search is entirely subjective and 
individualistic in nature. And this subjectivity or individuality 
naturally links Yeats to Romanticism. 

Being an Irish, Yeats naturally imbibed the rich heritage of 
native myths and legends. These myths, legends and folklores had 
a beauty and romance of their own. Yeats used to hear charming 
fairy tales and stories of Irish heroic legends from his mother and 
later from the maid - servant of material uncle, Mary Battle. He 
collected these tales and stories in his book, The Celtic Twilight 
(1893). In them he recaptured the witchery of the Pagan Ireland of 
the primitive days when the Irish people believed in the spirits of 
streams and woods. Added to this, his fertile mind got a feeding to 
create myths of his own. He developed such a frame of mind 
against the trends of his age,— the age which laid emphasis on 
scientific questionings and psychological probes. To the making of 
this mind the Irish heritage, including Yeats’s family and friends, 
contributed a good deal. Graham Hough is also of the same view: 

Actually, what he drew from the Ireland of his 
own day, from his family and his friends, 
furnished him with a more powerful and more 
moving mythology than Celtic legend. No 
doubt, the mutual sympathy and respect 
between Yeats and his father had a good deal to 
do with this. 
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With the help of this heritage, Yeats could create a dreamland after 
his heart’s desire. 

In his search for a dreamland of Beauty and Truth, Yeats 
encountered the romantic poet’s dilemma. Surely it was a land 
different from the realistic world of hectic life. And it was a land 
(or world) that manifested his own romantic truth. In the struggle 
between emotion and reality, Yeats chooses to discard ‘the 
artificial disciplines of life’ and ‘yearns for an individual vision’. 
His romantic search leads him to the Unity of Being, and this unity 
lends him the totality of artistic vision. 

The totality of Yeats’s artistic vision is clearly manifested in 
his romantic delight in beauty, love and nature - those things 
which enable him to escape into the dreamy world. It is also 
manifested in his romantic quest for truth unraveling the mysteries 
of existence, such as birth and death, body and soul, life here and 
hereafter, the universe and God. Yeats’ delight in love, beauty and 
nature and his quest for truth prompt us to believe that he was ‘a 
romantic’ by temper and taste. 

It was in 1931 that Yeats made a confession about the mode 
of his writing. He said thus: 

We were the last romantics - chose for theme 
Traditional sanctity and loveliness; 

Whatever’s written in what poet’s name 
The book of the people; whether most can bless 
The mind of man or elevate a rhyme.^® 
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This confession leaves no room for any misgiving asto the poetic 
position of Yeats - whether he is ‘a romantic’ or otherwise. Yeats 
professes here to be one of ‘the last romantics’. 

Historically speaking, the Celtic Revival with its strong 
nationalistic feelings was immensely influenced by the upheaval of 
Romanticism in the whole of Europe, including France and Britain, 
got a shot in the arm from the ideals of the French Revolution - 
liberty, equality and fraternity. The New Romanticism of the 
Yeatsian times was actually a revival of repressed nationalistic 
feelings and thoughts. 

Yeats was undoubtedly gifted with an over-imaginative and 

super-sensitive mind. Such a mind is susceptible to what Legouis 

1 

and Cazamion call “melancholy emotion and mysticism”. Both 
melancholy emotion and mysticism are the most pronounced traits 
of Romanticism. Yeats’s melancholy emotion is a result of the 
dissatisfaction with what is around him, and his mysticism is an 
outcome of his search for the ideals of Truth, Beauty and 
Perfection. These two traits are clearly found in his early poetry, 
and this early poetry is replete with the lilting rhythm, dreaminess 
and tender emotion. The poem “The Lake of Innisfree” is a glaring 
example of it. It is partly quoted below: 

I will arise and go now, and go to Innisfree, 

And a small cabin build there, of clay and wattles made: 
Nine bean-rows will I have there, a hive for the honey-bee. 
And live alone in the bee - land glade, 
****** 

I will arise and go now, for always night and day 
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I hear lake water lapping with low sounds by the shore; 
While I stand on the roadway, or on the pavements grey, 

I hear it in the deep heart’s core.^^ 

And as we know, Yeats composed this fascinating poem when he 
was fed up with the din and dust of a busy metropolitan city like 
London. His sense of melancholy and despair is so evident here. 
Though the poem does not sho\>- any sign of mysticism, it is quite 
rich in soft rhythm and creeping cadence, in dreamy quality and 
escapist tendency. 

The circumstances of Yeats’s life were such that he could 
not be anything else but ‘a romantic’. His Irish birth and parentage 
offered him the power to retain the Celtic sensitiveness to beauty 
and mystery and to reach the very source of primitive energy. He 
imbibed the Celtic Defiance to custom and convention in his 
personality. He belonged to a race which had produced a well - 
known mystic like Blake, a defiant philosopher like Burke, a 
vituperative satirist like Swift, a reputed dramatist like G.B. Shaw. 
Yeats admired all of them more or less, and imbibed their qualities 
in his works. 

The most formative years for a man are the years of 
childhood, W.B. Yeats, who was bom on 13* June, 1865, at 
Drumcliff, in Sligo, was brought up in a romantic and dreamy 
atmosphere. This fact is powerfully expressed in the following 
critical extract: 

From boyhood W.B. Yeats intimately knew his 
romantic and pastoral Sligo; ... as a boy its 
quaint and adventurous folk, its grey fi-inges 
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touching an unchartered world, were seen 
through ‘magic casements’. His early verse — 
heavy with dream and frail reality — arises 
from these. That strange Territory, that 
phantasmagoria, was his rich Possession of 
poetry 

This extract clearly shows that Yeats was a romantic and dreamy 
man since his boyhood days, and this romantic temper of his is 
notably reflected in his poetry, especially early poetry. 

In his lifetime, Yeats produced a number of poetical works: 
Crossways (1889), The Rose (1893), The Green Helmet and Other 
Poems (1910), Responsibilities (1914), The Wild Swans at Coole 
(1919), Michael Robartes and the Dancer (1921), The Tower 
(1928), The Winding Stair and Other Poems (1933), Crazy Jane 
Poems (1934?), A Full Moon in March (1935), and Last Poems 
(1939). His poems appearing in the early volumes, say up to In the 
Seven Woods and The Green Helmet, are marked with remarkable 
lyricism, melody and simplicity. There is an unmistakable touch of 
nostalgia and dreaminess, escapism and romantic flavour about 
them (as seen in “The Lake Isle of Innisfree” and “The Wanderings 
of Oisin”). With the publication of Responsibilities, the note of 
realism became increasingly perceptible in Yeats’s poetry. But it 
was the impact of the 1914-18 war, and even more of the Irish 
troubles of 1916, which brought him face to face with the need to 
the setting - up of the Irish National Theatre. His efforts, along 
with those of J.M. Synge and Lady Gregory, are not to be 
forgotten. 
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Slowly yet steadily, Yeats moved towards mystical and 
spiritual studies, which came to occupy sufficient space in his later 
poetry. He was now prompted to formulate a new philosophical 
system of his own, and this system is more fully evolved in his 
prose work, A Vision (1925). Yeats reached the peak of his 
achievement in The Tower and Winding Stair and Other Poems, 
where he “handles philosophical themes with a compact precision 
of style and a great mastery of rhythm and language”. He continued 
to produce poetry with undiminished zeal until his death in 1939, 
In his last poems, he expressed his philosophy in the mask of 
childlike simplicity, thereby attaining a new height of success. 

Besides poetry, Yeats also wrote a few plays and prose 
works. In all, he produced some twenty plays, but he lacked the 
true dramatic virtues. He could not develop plots full of action. So, 
his plays contain the charms of his poetry at best. There is a close 
parallel between the subjects of his poems and those of his plays. 
His plays do not make a sincere attempt at character study, and 
many of his characters are mere mouthpieces for his ideas. His 
plays include The Countess Cathleen (1892), The Land of Heart’s 
De sire (1894), The Shadowy Waters (1900), Cathleen ni Houlihan 
(1902), On Baile’s Strand (1904), Deirdre .(1907), The 
Resurrection (1913), At the Hawk’s Well (1917), The Only 
Jealousy of Ernes (1919), Calyarv (1921), and The Cat and the 
M.oph (1926). Yeats also tried his hand at a number of plays on the 
Japanese No model. 

To set forth his artistic and philosophical ideas, Yeats wrote 
some thought-provoking essays. Such essays are; Ideas of Good 
mOvii (1903), Discoveries (1907), The Cutting of an Agate 
(1912), and Per Arnica Silentia Lunae (1918). But his A Vision 
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(1925) is the most important work. It is said that this work was 
partly dictated to his wife by spirits. Here lies “the fullest 
exposition of his philosophy”."^ A reading of this work is essential 
to understand his later poetry. 

Lastly, we have tried in this Chapter to define 
‘Romanticism’ and then to trace its historicity and then to place 
Yeats in it as one of ‘the last Romantics’. The next Chapter will 
focus on the formative influences on the mind and art of Yeats. 
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A writer imbibes influences from various sources around 
him. These influences leave their imprint on his mind and art in a 
perceptible way. W.B. Yeats was also influenced by a number of 
persons and sources in his lifetime, and his works display these 
influences here and there. In this Chapter, we shall deal with these 
influences in some detail. 

Family i,s always the primary channel of transmitting ideas to 
a boy or girl. In case of Yeats, the earliest and the most influential 
figure to have influenced him was his father, J.B. Yeats. His father 
was his first mentor and guide, his lifelong critic and advisor. J.B. 
Yeats was himself a painter of the pre-Raphaelite school. Devoted 
to art and literature, he was averse to making money and fortunes. 
He kept the flame of art and culture burning amid poverty and 
difficulty. He was respected by artists and intellectuals for his 
character and brilliant wit. He invited his son into the mysteries of 
literature, reading aloud the most passionate passages from 
Shakespeare and underlining the importance of Scott, Homer, 
Chaucer, Balzac, and other favorites. He taught his gifted son those 
dicta of art and poetry which the latter came to appreciate in the 
days of his maturity and psychological crisis. Being “a rare idealist, 
a pure worshipper of beauty, full of enthusiasm, full of generous 
unworldliness, gifted with great artistic insight and power”,' J.B. 
Yeats became an indefatigable source of informal education to his 
son. He had his own belief in unconventional methods of 
education, in allowing the child grow on his own natural course, 
without any family pressures or parental ambition. J.B. Yeats 
emphasized the presence of an artist’s personality in his work. 
Later on, as we know, W.B. Yeats strove for ‘the unity of Being’. 
This ‘unity of Being’ is the inner integrity of character, not just 
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subjectivity in any sense. In his Autobiographies , W.B. Yeats 
acknowledges his deep sense of debt to his father. Therein he says, 
“I was in all things Pre-Raphaelite. When I was fifteen or sixteen 
my father had told me about Rossetti and Blake and given me their 
poetry to read”.^ Under the influence of his father, he sought his 
vocation as a poet. The brilliant pictorial effect that we come across 
in his poetry, particularly in “This Wanderings of Oisin”, “Cross- 
ways”, “The Rose” and “The Wind among the Reeds” and in some 
other poems, owes much to his artist father. His father believed that 
drama was the purest form of literature, and W.B. Yeats made his 
poetry largely dramatic. In this respect, Charles Johnston rightly 
observes that — 

Many of the finer qualities of Willie Yeats’ 
mind were formed in the studies on St. 
Stephen’s Green in long talks on art and life, or 
man and God with his sensitive, enthusiastic 
father.^ 

The poet’s father loved science, but hated abstractions and 
generalizations in poetry and laid stress on atheism, whereas his 
son was instinctively religious. And this made the son to drift apart 
from his imperious father, who in his old age settled in America 
and did not return home. Still, he watched to advise, warn and 
admonish him for any deviation fi*om the right path in art or in life. 
He certainly disapproved of the poet’s interest in magic and 
occultism. The early phase of his poetry is marked by an 
abundance of the emotional and the passionate in it. The poet 
learned it from his father, who was “a supporter of the primary 
importance of pure emotion in art and an opponent of intellectual 
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abstraction”/ And the idealizing of emotion in art is one of the 

characteristics of Romantic poets. 

Another influence upon Yeats in his childhood was his 

* 

maternal grandfather as well as his maternal uncle. The poet has 
recorded in his Autobiographies as follows about his maternal 
grandfather: 


Even today when I read King Lear, his image is 
always before me, and I often wonder if the 
delight in passionate men in my plays and in my 
poetry is more than his memory.^ 

The impact of his maternal uncle, George Pollexfen, was immense. 
The maternal uncle was something of a magician and an occultist. 
Yeats was also much interested in magic and occultism, and this 
interest was generated in him by Pollexfen. The poet’s father tried 
his best to dissuade him from it, but he did not succeed. The poet 
once declared that magic was “next to my poetry, the most 
important pursuit of my life”,^ He even practised cabalistic 
experiments, manipulated cards with drawn symbols, and could 
evoke parallel visions in himself. As for Pollexfen, he had an 
introvert, melancholic, subjective and escapist personality. He was 
just the opposite of J.B. Yeats, an extrovert, cheerful, objective and 
worldly man. From these two contrary figures the poet formulated 
his idea of a self and its antithetical self. 

Yeats’s imagination was ever haunted by stories of ghosts 
and fairies. His curiosity for the supernatural led him to wander in 
the mysterious world. His maternal uncle, Pollexfen the astrologer 
and occultist, provided him with favourable circumstances. Yeats 
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had read A.P. Sinnett’s Esoteric Buddhism in his school-day. It 
further provoked his interest in the occult and the esoteric wisdom 
of the East. Madame Blavatsky and her Theosophical Society 
offered him a testing ground. Later on, Yeats’s search for the super 
knowledge got transformed into a search for ‘the Unity of Being’ 
and eventually for the Transcendental. Recollecting his home in 
later years, he calls it “a romantic excitement”.^ 

Yeats’s romantic temperament was to be noticed even in his 
boyhood. At the age of sixteen, he was a thin and gaunt-looking 
structure with long dark locks and a vacant expression. He was of 
introspective bent of mind and shy in disposition. He had no 
interest in games and sports. By temperament, he was dreamy and 
contemplative. His classmates — ^then he was a student of the upper 
fourth class in Dublin High School — ^used to brand him as 
‘unusual’ or ‘queer’. His behaviour was somewhat strange. He had 
a queen hobby of ‘insect — collecting’. 

In his school-days, Yeats came to be influenced by 
Darwinism. He was so crazy about the Theory of Evolution and the 
Descent of Man, and he chose to write his essay on his favourite 
study on “Evolutionary Botany” when he was asked to do so. His 
teacher, Tommy Foster, took it as a sign of his rebellion or of his 
naughtiness against the established order. The rebellious nature of 
Yeats is very well reflected in his declaration of faith in the ideas 
of Darwin and Wallace, Huxley and Haeckel and in his 
reproduction of Adam and Noah and the Biblical theory of creation 
in seven days. Yeat’s rebellious behaviour at the Dublin High 
School was actually an indirect protest against religion and society. 
His father, it is reported, never visited the church, and the son also 
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avoided going to it on Sunday mornings. This clearly shows that 
for his romantic heritage Yeats owed much to his father. 

It was in his youthful days that Yeats cultivated dreams of 
‘beautiful things’. Then all things appeared to him endowed with a 
romantic glamour and he was fascinated towards P.B. Shelley and 
Edmund Spenser. His interest in Shelley and Spenser was largely 
generated by his father. Yeats acknowledges his indebtedness to 
Shelley in particular in his Autobiographies : 

When I thought of women, they were modelled 
on those in my favourite poets and loved in 
brief tragedy, or like the girl in The Revolt of 
Islam, accompanied their lovers through all 
manner of wild places, lawless women without 
homes and without children*. 

To the question of women having influenced Yeats deeply we shall 
revert later on. 

Presently, the influence of John o’ Leary upon Yeats must be 
mentioned. In Leaiy he saw his ideal of heroism incarnate. Leary 
had the beauty of an ancient carving and the moral grandeur of an 
old sage. He could risk death and undergo imprisonment for a 
cause and valued fiery personality in friend or foe. He was surely a 
simple man who said great things without noticing them, because 
they grew naturally from his life^. Yeats has recorded one such 
remark made by Leary - ‘There are things that a man must not do 
to save a nation’. Yeats has acknowledged the truth that it was 
Leary who turned his attention to the Irish themes and characters 
and brought him in contact with the national literature currently 
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available. He was, in fact, with Yeats in the movement for the 
establishment of a national theatre and deplored his diversion to the 
dark world of magic and occultism. To Yeats, his death seemed to 
have shattered the image of Romantic Ireland. 

Now, we revert to the female figures having influenced 
Yeats in one or the other way. In one of his poems, the poet recalls 
them thus: 


Three Women that have wrought 
What joy is in my days.*^ 


The first among them was Maud Gonne, whose extraordinary 
beauty bewitched the young poet at first sight and held him 
enthralled for more than twenty-five years, till his marriage late in 
life exorcised, partly at least, her haunting spell. She came to meet 
J.B. Yeats, the poet’s father, on January 30, 1889, with an 
introductory letter from John o’ Leary, a famous Irish leader. She 
impressed all the young inmates by her tall stature, majestic gait 
and ruddy face. At that time, she was a beautiful young girl of 
twenty-five, domineering in character, and full of patriotic and 
passionate dreams for the freedom of her country. The young Yeats 
was immediately swept off his feet. He writes about it thus in his 
Autobiographies : 

Her complexion was luminous, like that of 
apple-blossom through which the light falls, and 
I remember her standing that first day by a great 
heap of such blossoms in the window.” 
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Four days after the meeting, Yeats wrote to Ellen O’ Leary in the 
following manner: 

Did I tell you how much I admire Miss Gonne? 

She will make many converts to her political 
belief. If she said the world was flat or the 
moon an old caubeen tossed up into the sky, I 
would be proud to be of her party. 

Clearly, Yeats had fallen in love with Miss Gonne at first sight. 
She became his ideal of perfect womanhood. He feverishly courted 
her for many years and proposed to her so many times, but she 
married Major John Macbride in 1903. This was a stunning blow to 
the poet-lover. The reason for choosing MacBride was that he was 
a man of action, a heroic soul - just a contrast to the dreamy and 
passive poet. Miss Gonne was a fiery patriot who wanted to 
liberate Ireland even through violence and revolution. She also 
shared many of Yeats’ ideals and preoccupations, but she preferred 
a man of action, a warrior who ‘could carry her over a mountain in 
his arms’. Yeats came to realise his drawback, and expressed his 
acute dilemma in poems like “John Sherman” (where the hero is 
wild yet timid like' the poet himself) and “The Wisdom of the 
King” (where the king places his wisdom at the feet of his lady- 
love in exchange for her heart). He continued his pursuit of her 
even after her marriage. When the Major was executed in 1916, he 
proposed to her again. She again rejected, as she wanted to have no 
other relation but a sort of ‘spiritual marriage’ with him. They were 
now reconciled, and Yeats developed a tender, protective attitude 
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towards her. The lady once told Yeats that the world must thank 
her for refusing to many him, as out of the refusal sprang up some 
of the best love poems in English. It was her unusual beauty that 
added the real fire and vitality to his romantic and dreamy verses of 
youth. In utter desperation, Yeats proposed to her adopted 
daughter, Iseult Gonne. At that time, he was fifty-one, and she a 
young girl. It, was an unsuitable proposal, and hence she did not 
accept it. Immediately after this, he married George Hyde-wees. 
Speaking of the poet’s passionate love for Maud Gonne, the noted 
critic T.R. Henn has rightly remarked that “both Beatrice and 
Laura, as well as Helen, find a reincarnation in the great and long 

friendship with Maud Gonne Evidently, this friendship 

inspired a number of Yeat’s poems and at least two of his plays 
(Counters Cathleen and Cathleen ni HoulihanL 

But Maud Gonne had aroused the young poet’s starved 
senses, and he could gratify them in contact with Mrs. Olivia 
Shakespeare, a young married woman of sensitive heart and 
literary pretensions. Though their plan of elopement fell through, 
their love continued for about a year. They remained life-long 
friends, shared literary interests with each other, and participated in 
each other’s fortunes. Olivia actually served to him as an opposite 
model of Maud Gonne. She was soft and serene, generous and 
lovely, and her femininity stood in strong contrast to Gonne’s 
politically ambitious character and manly courage. Yeats’s 
friendship with her began in 1 894, and after his disappointment in 
love with Maud Gonne she proved a very good friend to him. Yeats 
is, strangely, silent about her in his poetry and prose. He even 
destroyed many of his letters written to her when they were 
returned to him after her death by her son-in-law, Ezra Pound, who 
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was Yeats’s friend and sometimes secretary. Still, Olivia’s 
influence upon Yeats’s poetry and thought cannot be ruled out, and 
this becomes so clear from a letter he wrote to Dorothy Wellesley; 

ft 

Yesterday morning I had tragic news. Olivia 
Shakespeare has died suddenly. For more than 
fo^ years she has been the centre of ray life in 
Landon and during all that time we have never 
had a quarrel. Sadness sometimes, but never a 
difference. When I first met her she was in her 
late twenties but in looks a lovely young girl. 

When she died she was a lovely old woman .... 

For the moment I cannot bear the thought of 
London. I will find her memory everywhere. 

Thus, Mrs. Olivia proved an abiding influence upon the poet Yeats. 

A third female figure having influenced Yeats deeply was 
Lady Augusta Gregory. If Maud Gonne provided him an image of 
the heroic and Mrs. Olivia Shakespeare a model of repose, Lady 
Gregory gave him all that was needed in the formation of his 
attitude towards the feminine in his poetry and plays. Yeats himself 
once remarked: “She has been to me mother, friend, sister and 
brother. I cannot realize the world without her”.‘^ To Yeats, Mme. 
Gregory was an embodiment of the aristocratic mode of life. She 
provided him with friendship, money, advice and a place to work. 
She represented for him a survival of the aristocratic past of 
Ireland. For about twenty years, she was his patron and friend at 
Coole Park, the Irish royal house. The idea of Irish national theatre 
could not have been realized without Lady Gregory. Also, Yeats’s 
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praise of the aristocratic tradition and his respect for it result from 
Lady Gregory’s influence upon him. Without the nobility of the 
Code Park, he would not have realized the concept of ‘the Unity of 
Being’. 

After the death of Lady Gregory, Dorothy Wellesley took 
her place to consote and comfort him with her friendly care. She 
offered her house to the poet to work there as he liked. This 
friendship deepened later on and, according to Kathleen Raine, “it 
might have been called love perhaps for the friendship went 
beyond mere exchange of ideas”. The poet’s friendship with 
Dorothy was very important on the intellectual plane. He often 
discussed with her his literary notions. 

Besides, Diana Vernon and Iseult Gonne were among the 
other women who came into Yeats’s life. But they do not seem to 
have a significant bearing on his thought and poetry. In fact, the 
poet’s friends and acquaintances offered him a large part of his 
poetic material, and some of them loomed so large in his life that 
their role in the foraiation of his romantic sensibility is clearly 
perceptible. 

Apart from these feminine influences upon Yeats, there are 
two other ■ important influences too — ^his contemporary men of 
letters and those literaiy personalities who served as an ideal for 
him. Of the contemporaries having influenced Yeats’s life and art, 
mention may be made of the members of the Rhymers’ Club. 
Along with Yeats, T.W. Rolleston and Ernest Rhys were the other 
founders of the Club. Other Rhymers who joined the Club were 
Earnest Dowson, Lionel Johnson and John Davidson. These 
Rhymers had a common motto -that art should be complete. Lionel 
Johnson made Yeats acquainted with the ideas of Walter Pater who 
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laid great emphasis on the importance of intensity in life and art. 
Yeats was impressed with these ideas in the beginning. But later he 
realized that his idea of intensity was different from theirs. He had 
already met Oscar Wilde in London, and Oscar was a fine aesthete 
and a stanch -supporter of ‘art for art’s sake’. The Pre-Raphaelite 
leanings of Yeats, which were imbibed from his artist father, were 
now fired under the influence of Oscar Wilde and the Rhymers. 

One of the current literary trends that affected Yeats most 
was the French Symbolist Movement. Yeats was introduced to the 
Symbolist Movement in France by Arthur Symons, and the latter 
dedicated his famous book, The Symbolist Movement in Literature 
(1899), to Yeats because he thought that Yeats too shared the same 
problems and faced the same challenges in quest of a new poetic 
religion. In his Dedication to Yeats, Symons wrote as follows; 

f 

May I dedicate to you this book on the 
Symbolist Movement in literature, both as an 
expression of a deep personal friendship and 
because you, more than anyone els^, will 
sympathise with what I say in it, being yourself 
the chief representative of that movement in our 
country. 

Apart from Symons’s book, Yeats also read Maeterlinck and went 
to see the performance of Axel by Count Villiers L’Isk-Adam in 
Paris. Yeats met Verlaine and discussed with him the philosophy 
lying behind the contemporary French poetry. It was under 
Verlaine’s influence that he gave up high eloquence and ‘rhetoric’. 
He came to realize that the finished product of art must not contain 
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symbols but become a symbol itself. In his essay on “The Autumn 
of the Body”, Yeats discovers a similarity between Mallarme’s 
craftsmanship and his own ideal of constructing a poem. Therein 
he remarks thus: 

Mr. Symons has written lately on Mr. 
Mallarme’s method, and has quoted him as 
saying that we should ‘abolish the pretension, 
aesthetically an error, despite its dominion over 
almost all the masterpieces, to enclose within 
the subtle pages other than - for example - the 
horror of the forest or the silent thunder in the 
leaves, not the intense dense wood of the 
trees’. ... I think that we will learn again how to 
describe at great length an old man wandering 
among enchanted islands, his return home at 
last, his slow-gathering vengeance, a flitting 
shape of a goddess, and a flight of arrows, and 
yet to make all of these so different things.'® 

Yeats also wrote a delightful essay on “What Is Symbolism?” and 
made an intelligent use of symbols in his poetry. 

Yeats remained a lifelong admirer of Spenser, Donne, Blake, 
Shelley, Balzac, and the Pre-Raphaelites, especially of Morris. In 
fact, Donne and Blake served as his models. Donne was a great 
experimentalist in English verse technique, and he taught Yeats 
how to make his poetry terse and concentrated in essence. Apart 
from the technical compactness that Yeats learnt from Donne, he 
also appreciated Donne’s immense range of emotion and 
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experience. Yeats’s search for the balance between the body and 

the soul (or, ‘the Unity of Being’) may be traced back to Donne’s 

“The Second Anniversaries”, “The Extasie”, and some other 

« 

T 

I 

poems. Scholars discover a similarity in the metre and metaphoric 
structure of Yeats’s poem “Chosen” and Donne’s “A Noctumall 
upon St. Lucie’s Day”. Yeats admired this poem very much. His 
appreciation of Donne’s thought and style is reflected in a letter he 
wrote to Sir Herbert Grierson in 1912: 

Poems that I could not understand or could but 
understand are now clear and I notice that the 
more precise and learned the thought the greater 
the beauty, the passion; the intricacy and 
subtleties of his imagination are the length and 
depth of the furrow made by his passion.'^ 

In one of his poems, Yeats expressed his desire to be immortal like 
Donne. 

The influence of William Blake on Yeats’s life, art, and 
system of symbols was greater than anyone else’s. Yeats compiled 
the Quaritch edition on Blake in collaboration with Edwin J.Hillis 
in three volumes in 1893. This edition consists of Blake’s life, 
works and commentaries on his poems and a clear interpretation of 
Blake’s system. It was a serious study and an ambitious work, no 
doubt; it certainly shows Yeats’s enthusiasm for Blake. In truth, 
Blake was a lifelong obsession with Yeats. There are points of 
similarity and dissimilarity between these two great poets. Their 
symbology and occultism are somewhat similar. Blake’s wheel and 
Yeats’s gyre have striking similarities. Both of these whirl or spin 
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shrinking inwards and reach the ‘apocalypse’ in Blake’s terms and 
‘the Unity of Being’ in Yeats’s expression. Both think that the 
divided images are unreal. For instance, good is counterpoised to 
evil, heaven to hell, and body to soul. They are indivisible and 
unite to make a complete whole (which is the Ultimate Reality). 

Besides Donne and Blake, the one poet who makes a deep 
impact upon Yeats is William Morris. When Yeats began writing 
his poetry, Morris was already an established poet. Yeasts owes 
much to Morris for his aesthetic creed and radical socialism. 
Morris once remarked to Yeats: “You write my sort of poetry”. 
This remark shows the deep artistic bond existing between the two 
poets of successive generations. Though Yeats was no blind 
follower of any one poet, he was conscious of Morris’s influence 
upon his life and art. He remained Morris’s admirer throughout his 
life. 

So long we have not mentioned the Indian influences upon 
W.B. Yeats’s thought and art. C.L. Wrenn rightly remarks in this 
connection: 


...there was one period in his early life when 
his imagination was captivated by an India of 
historians or travelers, but an India of pure 
romance, which bears some subtle yet obvious 
relation to old romantic Ireland.^* 

Later on, Yeats’s youthful notion of India changed considerably 
when he came into contact with the wisdom of the East through 
some enlightened persons. Yeats had read A.P. Sinnett’s Esoteric 
Buddhism in his school days, and theosophy caught his attention 
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very soon. Yeats’s school-day friend, Charles Johnston, was so 
deeply impressed by it that he became an esoteric Buddhist. He 
founded the Hermetic Society in Dublin, which soon became a 
centre of theosophic activities. It was through this Society that 
Mohini Mohun Chatterji, a young Bengali Brahmin and a 
theosophist disciple of Madame Blavatsky, was sent to Ireland by 
her. Mohini Chatterji and Yeats drew closer to each other, and 
Chatterji became a source of knowledge of Indian philosophy for 
Yeats. How much Yeats was drawn to Chatterji may be guessed 
from the following description: 

He sat there beautiful, as only an Eastern is 
beautiful, making little gestures with his 
delicate hands, and to him alone among all the 
talkers I have heard, oratory, and even the 
delight of ordered words, seemed nothing, and 
all thought a flight into the heart of truth.^^ . 

Mohini Chatterji delivered discourses on Indian philosophy and 
metaphysics in an appealing way, and Yeats was greatly impressed 
by him. Yeats also read his articles, books and pamphlets, and 
made use of his Advaitic philosophy at places in his poetry. 

Another Indian with whom Yeats interacted on artistic and 
spiritual planes was Rabindranath Tagore. Both were poets of 
stature and both were bent upon a spiritual quest for ‘the Unity of 
Being’. According to Sir William Rothenstein, “The friendship 
between the two poets proved an enduring one; they had much in 
common both spiritually and politically”.^^ They had suffered a lot 
for their respective motherlands. When Mohini Chatterji first met 
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Yeats, the latter was young and respective. And when Tagore 
became acquainted with him, he was an established poet. As such, 
Yeats scantily acknow ledges Tagore’s influence upon him. But in 
his Introduction to Gitaniali (1912), Yeats makes the following 
remarks: 


1 , have carried the manuscript of these 
translations about with me for days, reading it 
in railway trains, or on the top of omnibuses and 
in restaurants, and I have often had to close it 
lest some stranger would see how much it 
moved me. 

Thus, Yeats attached great significance to Tagore’s works, and by 
writing an excellent Introduction to Gitaniali he introduced Tagore 
to the western world and made him popular. He was also 
instrumental in Tagore’s bagging of the prestigious Nobel Prize for 
Literature in 1913. 

Though Purohit Swami came into contact with Yeats in his 
last years, he proved to be an abiding influence upon him (Yeats) 
unto the very last. Purohit reached England in 1931, stayed in 
Europe for five years, and wrote five books in all. Yeats helped 
him in the production of these books in one or the other way. 
Purohit was a friend, philosopher and guide to Yeats during those 
years. Obviously, Yeats had read much philosophy till then, but he 
found it fully reflected in Swami’s life. He urged the saint to write 
his autobiography, and added an Introduction to iL praising the 
book as follows: “The book lies before me complete; it seems to 
me something I have waited for since I was seventeen years old”. 
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Yeats was all praise for the books written by Purohit Swami. 
Thus, speaking of The Holy Mountain, he remarked: “It seems to 
me of those rare books th^t are fundamental”.^^ Yeats assisted 
Purohit Swami in the translation and publication of The Ten 
Principal Unnanishads. to which he also wrote a fine Preface. 
Purahit Swami also translated the Geeta and dedicated it to Yeats. 
At the moment, Yeats was in the last leg of his life, and hence he 
got interested in Indian philosophy. His old age and continuous 
ailment increased his interest in it. Yeats now saw death standing 
before him and perhaps wanted to cling to life tenaciously. The sex 
and violence of his last poems are a proof of it. The philosophy 
which he had known till now through Mohini Chatterji — ^the 
Advaita philosophy or the philosophy of Samkara — looked upon 
the world as a mere illusion, as something insubstantial. Purohit 
Swami’s thought of the world as a “part of the ‘Splendour of that 
Being’” appealed to Yeats very much. No doubt, the impact of 
Purohit Swami upon the mind and art of Yeats was immerse and 
infectious. 

For one thing, Yeats turned to the wisdom of the East 
because his inquisitive, philosophical mind found a feeding in it. 
Moreover, it was the fashion of the day, as suggested by F.F. Farag 
in the following critical extract: 

... if Yeats has turned to the East and to non- 
European traditions, he was certainly not 
eccentric and by no means isolated from the 
main thought currents of his age. Indeed many 
artists and literary men shared his 
preoccupation: Lawrence Binyon studied 
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Chinese and Japanese painting; Florence Farr 
and Sturge Moore studied Buddhism; Ezra 
Pound and Arthur Waley translated Japanese 
and Chinese works; and in America where 
Emerson and Whitman had already turned to 
the East, T.S. Eliot was applying himself to 
Sanskrit. 

Thus, Yeats turned to Indian philosophy and metaphysics for 
personal and circumstantial reasons. 

It is quite evident from the foregoing observations that a 
number of influences worked upon W.B. Yeats and contributed 
their respective shares in the shaping of his mind and art. These 
various influences clearly show that Yeats was a highly sensitive 
and perceptive poet. His poetry brings out the profundity of his 
thought, the variety of his content, and the richness of his 
expression. It also establishes the truth that Yeats was a romantic 
poet in the tradition of Blake and Wordworth, Morris and the Pre- 
Raphaelites. 
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W.B. Yeats is undoubtedly a romantic poet in his content 
and form. As he came later than the Romantic age proper of the 
early nineteenth century, he js designated as ‘a belated romantic*. 
He follows the Romantic tradition in his art of versification with 
utter sincerity and sense of commitment. His poems written upto 
1916 are steeped in the romantic glow and fervour, though his later 
poems become pronouncedly visionary and philosophical. But 
even there where he is philosophical and dreamy, he is striving 
hard towards mysticism and systematic symbology. As such, it can 
be said that Yeats in his later phase of writing has not deviated, in 
any perceptible way, from the chosen romantic path. Here in this 
Chapter, we shall consider him in the light of the well-established 
Romantic tradition. 

Chronologically speaking, Yeats was connected with the last 
generation of the Romantic poets, the members of Rhymers’ Club, 
and the poets and painters of the pre-Raphaelite school. His early 
writings are coloured by this association. His father was also a fan 
of the pre-Raphaelites. From these poets Yeats clearly learnt the 
necessity of form and the pattern of art, the devotion to ideal 
beauty, in search of which he developed visionary notions and 
escapist tendencies. Later on, he dwelt on the cult of the doctrine of 
“art for art’s sake’, which was practised by all thp members of the 
Rhymers’ Club. The pre-Raphaelites, on the other hand, provided 
him with the precision of details and the unerring sense of ‘sound 
and sense’ (or, sense wedded to soimd). As we have seen in the last 
Chapter, Yeats’s youthful imagination was nourished on the poetry 
of Shelley and as a child he was inclined to pose himself as 
Manfred, Alastor and Prince Athanase. Like Shelley, he dreamt of 
an ideal world of peace and beauty. In the face of the modem 
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materialistic society, he felt restless and worried. Thus, he desires 
to run away from the harsh realiiies of London life and seek shelter 
in Innisfree or Byzantium, Hi^ desire of escape is so well expressed 
in the poem “The Lake Isle of Innisfree”: 

I will arise and go now, and go to Innisfree, 

And a small cabin build there, of clay and wattles 

made: 

Nine bean-rows will I have there, a hive for the 

honey-bee. 

And live alone in the bee-loud glade. 

And I shall have some peace there, for peace comes 

dropping slow. 

Dropping from the veils of the morning to where the 

cricket sings; 

There midnight’s all a glimmer, and noon a purple 

glow, 

And evening full of the linnet’s wings. 

I will arise and go now, for always night and day 

I hear lake water lapping with low sounds by the 

shore; 

While I stand on the roadway, or on the pavements 

grey, 

I hear it in the deep heart’s core.* 

This poem evidently displays Yeats’s love for Nature and her 
charming scenes and sights, love for peace and music (‘sound’ 
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wedded to ‘sense’), and his disliking for the din and dust of the 
metropolitan city. No doubt, Yeats’s longing for escape from the 
muddy and mundane world is so pronounced herein. 

Similarly, Byzantium is the dream-world of the poet’s fancy. 
It is a world of plenty and plethora, of youth and beauty, of art and 
immortality, of love and life, of song and music. This world is a 
wistful creatiori of the poet where he can fulfil his heart’s desire. 
Seen in this light, the very first stanza of this poem strikes the 
keynote: 


That is no country for old men. The young 
In one another’s arms, birds in the trees 
— Those dying generations - at their song. 

The salmon-falls, the mackerel-crowned seas, 

Fish, flesh, or fowl, command all summer long 
Whatever is begotten, bom, and dies. 

Caught in that sensual music all neglect 
Monuments of unageing intellect.^ 

(“Sailing to Byzantium”). 

The Bryzantium world is created by Yeats in a bid to seek the 
contentment of soul and to discover ‘the Unity of Bieng’. As a 
poet, he did not want the gratification of the senses only; he rather 
went beyond them in order to lay bare the inner workings of one’s 
mind and the inner feedings, of one’s heart. It is here that he 
becomes one with the great mystics - like Blake, Wordsworth, and 
Dame Julian of Norwich. 

Of all these mystics, Blake had influenced Yeats the most. 
Blake appealed to him most because he had formulated a vision 
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and a mythology of his own, Yeats’s early poetry contains the 
flavour and glow of the typical romantic verse - a tendency to 
escape into the land of romance or peaceful boson of Nature, 
flirtations with the lovely figures of folklore and superstition, and a 
fondness for poetic words and phrases, for ‘pale’ and ‘yellow’, 
colour, for wavering rhythms, and for vague descriptions. There 
can be no twq opinions about Yeats’s reliance on and sustenance 
from the English romantic poets, including Blake and Shelley. 
Thus, the distinguished critic, A.G. Stock remarks: 

W.B. Yeats wrote the English language: 

Spenser, Blake, Shelley and the Pre- 

Raphaelites were among his masters.^ 

If Blake offered him suggestions for dreams and visions, Shelley 
provided him with ideals for a better world and fanciful thoughts. 

As Yeats advanced in years, he got firmly rooted in the 
Romantic tradition. When we think of the Romantic poetry, we are 
immediately reminded of its emphasis on the lyric as the ideal kind 
of poetiy. We know that the lyric is a personal utterance, or an 
image of his own life and experience. In style, the lyric is marked 
by spontaneity, sincerity and passionate intensity. As a poet, Yeats 
remained a lyric poet throughout his life, and his critical writings 
are full of references to the vital connection between the life and 
the letters of a lyric poet, between his personality and his poems. In 
fact, Yeats inherited his attitudes towards personality, to a large 
extent, from his father, a well-known poet-painter of his times. For 
both, personality is important. They thought that personality was 
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not merely the individual’s complex of distinguishing external 
features and mannerisms, but alp - 

a bundle or mass of instincts, appetites, 
longings, psychical intuitions, resting on the 
firm basis of the five senses. Intellect served 
only to harmonize these ordinarily anarchic 
elements into a total personality; emotion 
was the common denominator among them, 

J.B. had written to Edward Dowden in 1869: 

‘In the completely emotional man the least 
awakening of feeling is a harmony, in which 
every chord of every feeling vibrates’.'^ 

For Yeats, therefore, poetry was not ‘a spontaneous overflow of 
powerful feelings’ (as it was to Wordsworth), but an organized, 
controlled and carefully contrived objectification of it. Like John 
Donne, Yeats was a poet of ‘unified sensibility’, one who was able 
to convert his thoughts into sensations. He too believed, the poet 
was never at the mercy of his passion or feeling; he rather strove to 
hold back the turbulent tide of passion with the application of his 
mind, as T.S. Eliot puts it. Thus, poetry is a by-product of restraint 
and tranquillity. 

And yet, Yeats was always anxious to expand his personality 
until it became merged in the larger personality of the common 
humanity. The result was that his emotions and experiences 
assumed the form of those sentiments and thoughts which are 
familiar to the people. He ever aspired for ‘the book of the people’. 
Like a Romantic poet, he started with personal problems and 
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conflicts and sought to create a general philosophy of life and 
history out of it. 

Yeats’s lyricism comes out so vividly in many of his poems. 
Here we shall give some illustrations of it. In the poem, “To an Isle 
in the Water”, he writes with utter abandon and spontaneity: 

Shy one, shy one. 

Shy one of my heart, 

She moves in the firelight 
Pensively apart. 

She carries in the dishes, 

And lays them in a row. 

To an isle in the water 
With her would I go. 

She carries in the candles. 

And lights the curtained room. 

Shy in the doorway 
And shy in the gloom; 

And shy as a rabbit, 

Hopeful and shy. 

To an isle in the water 
With her would I fly.® 

This poem is written in a mood of nostalgia and day-dreaming. It is 
cast in the form of ‘lullaby’. Words and ideas are repeated here; for 
example, the word ‘shy’ is used for seven times. The poem surely 
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shows Yeats’s longing for his lady-love. He wants to run away 
with her to a secluded place, to ‘an isle in the water’. In its 
repetitiveness, it reminds us of Keats’s famous ballad, “La Belle 
Dame Sans Merci”. It is perfectly lyrical and singable. 

Likewise, the poems like “Sweet Dancer”, “The Three 
Bushes”, “Maid Quiet”, “The Lake Isle of Innisffee”, and several 
others are full of lyrical rapture and emotional intensity. Below are 
given the first two stanzas of “The Three Bushes”: 

Said lady once to lover, 

‘None can rely upon 
A love that lacks its proper food; 

And if your love were gone 

How could you sing those songs of love? 

I should be blamed, young man. 

O mv dear. O mv dear. 


‘Have no lit candles in your room’. 
That lovely lady said, 

‘That I at midnight by the clock 
May creep into your bed, 

For if I saw myself creep in 
I think I should drop dead.’ 

O mv dear. O mv dear. ^ 


Obviously, this is a love-song with all urgency of purpose and 
intensity of feeling. The lady is disclosing here the inner recesses 
of her heart. She wants to meet her lover in the dead silence of the 
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night, without being marked by anyone. The last line is a 
repetition, apparently addressed to the lover. 

As we know, it was th 2 belief of the Romantic poets of the 
Shelleyan brand that the poet is a fine singer and from the depth of 
his heart gushes out the fountain of song, and that he pours out his 
‘unpremeditated thought’ in ‘profuse strains’. This is done under 
inspiration. But this subordination of art to inspiration lost much of 
its force with ‘the last romantics’ of 1890s who were much 
influnced by Flaubert’s martyrdom to style. The poet Yeats was 
entirely with them in his passion for order, for organization, and for 
moulding the multiplicity into unity. Keeping this end in view, he 
corrected and polished his poems and revised them many times. 
Yet, this painful labour and meticulous craftsmanship was not 
allowed to militate against the spontaneity of expression, which is 
the hallmark of lyrical poetry. He came to prize that peculiar 
quality called ‘recklessness’ in his poetry. The following quotation 
illuminates this point: 

. . .A line may take us hours may be; 

Yet if it does not seem a moment’s thought. 

Our stitching and unstitching has been naught. 

Better go down upon your marrow-bones 
And scrub a kitchen pavement, or break stones 
Like an old pauper, in all kinds of weather; 

For to articulate sweet sounds together 
Is to work harder than all these, and yet 
Be thought an idler by the noisy set 
Of bankers, schoolmasters, and clergymen 
The martyrs call the world. 
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(“Adam’s Curse”).’ 

‘Cold passion’ was Yeats’s ideal of artistic sentiment, and it 
indicated his readiness to accept discipline in poetic expression. In 
this matter, he might have turned his back upon Wordsworth’s 
definition of poetry - that it is ‘a spontaneous overflow of powerful 
feelings’ - but he also agreed to his subsequent modification of it - 
‘recollected in tranquillity’. And this ‘tranquillity’ of Wordsworth 
is identical to Yeats’s ‘cold passion’. Yeats was also in agreement 
with Wordsworth on the point of using in poetry the language of 
men ‘as really used by them’. 

Also, it is generally upheld that the lyric poet aims at 
intensity and concentration, not at sparseness and expansion. Yeats 
knew it well that the modem age is not suited for the production of 
an epic, - the form of poetry developed by Homer and Milton. The 
device developed by Yeats in order to cope with the peculiar 
circumstances of his times, was the intense lyrical form. There are 
so many charming lyrics in the body of his poetry. One of them is 
quoted below: 

For she had fiery blood 
When I was young. 

And trod so sweetly proud 
As it were upon a cloud, 

A woman Homer sung. 

That life and letters seem 
But an heroic dream. 

(“A Woman Homer Sung”)® 
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Often Yeats grew lyrical in describing the matchless beauty of 
Maud Gonne, the woman of his dreams. In this matter, he is in line 
with the other celebrants of love - Dante, Spenser, Shakespeare, 
Drayton, etc. Later on, Maud Gonne is reported to have told Yeats 
that the world should be thankful to her for not marrying him. 
Yeats also acknowledges this fact: 

That had she done so who can say 
What would have shaken from the sieve? 

I might have thrown poor words away 
And been content to live.^ 

Still, the poet sometimes shows a poignant longing for an 
inseparable union with her: 

But, dear, cling close to me; since you were gone, 

My barren thoughts have chilled me to the bone. . . . 

And I that have not your faith, how shall I know 
That in the blinding light beyond the grave 
We’ll find so good a thing as that we have lost? 

The hourly kindness, the day’s common speech, 

The habitual context of each with each. 

When neither soul nor body has been crossed.'® 

Thus, we see that Yeats’s yearning for Maud Gonne lingered with 
him through out his life. And it is in his yearnings for ‘the loved 
and the lost’ that we find the best kind of romantic poetry. 

In addition to his lyricism marked by spontaneity and 
concentration, Yeats was also a romantic in his distaste for 
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contemporary English life and in his love of ‘the Unseen Life’ and 
of ‘the Country’. This again puts him in the category of 
Wordsworth who explored ‘pastures new and fresh’. Yeats’s love 
of ‘magic’ was a haunting passion with him. Yeats has tried to 
explain the meaning of ‘magic’ in the following way: 

I believe in the practice and philosophy of what 
we have agreed to call magic, in what I must 
call the evocation of spirits, though I do not 
know what they are, in the power of creating 
magical illusions, in the visions of truth in the 
depth of the mind when the eyes are closed; and 
I believe in three doctrines, which have, I think, 
been handed down from early times, and been 
the foundations of nearly all magical practices. 

These doctrines are: 

(1) That the borders of our mind are ever 
shifting, and that many minds can flow into 
one another, as it were, and create or reveal 
a single mind, a single energy. 

(2) That the borders of memory are as shifting 
and that our memories are a part of one 
great memory, the memory of • Nature 
herself. 

(3) That this great mind and great memory can 

be evoked by symbols. ’ ’ , 


His father’s atheism aggravated his native inclination towards 
magic and occultism. Prof Harivansh Rai Bachchan has written a 
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good-length doctoral thesis on Yeats’s use of magic and occultism. 
In one of his letters to John O’ Leary, dated July 1892, Yeats 
wrote: “If I had not made magic my constant study, I could not 
have written a single word of my Blake book, nor would The 
Countess Cathleen ever have come to exist”, In the same letter, 
he wrote further that he went to magic in order to satisfy his 
‘mystical life’, and that - 

It holds to my work the same relation that the 
philosophy of Godwin holds to the work of 
Shelley and I have always considered myself a 
voice of what I believe to be a greater 
renascence - the revolt of the soul against the 
intellect - now beginning in the world. 

So, magic was his philosophy which was followed to satisfy the 
inner cravings of his soul (where intellect had no role to play). 

Yeats’s interest in magic and occultism can be recounted in 
chronological order. On lb*’’ June, 1885, when he was a student of 
the Metropolitan Art School in Dublin, Yeats founded the ‘Dublin 
Hermetic Society’ in collaboration with his friends, George Russell 
(A.E.) and Charles Johnston. In May 1887, Yeats visited Madame 
Blavatslgi^ in London and was enrolled as a member of the 
Theosophical Society. He joined its Esoteric Section, in 1888, but 
in August 1890 he was asked to resign owing to his excessive 
curiosity. What attracted Yeats to it was its opposition to science 
and materialism, its air of secrecy and claim of access to ancient 
wisdom through the instrumentality of the invisible ‘Masters’ in 
far-off Tibet; its fusion of myth, folklore, vision and poetry, its 
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conception of God as an ocean of ‘Eternal Darkness’ and of the 
universe as a polarity of Good and Evil forces and of history as 
ruled by the law of periodicity (of flux and reflux). On March 7, 
1890, Yeats became a member of the Hermetic Students of the 
Golden Dawn (which was founded in 1888). The dominant figure 
in this organization was Mac-Gregor Mathers, a staunch Celt of 
romantic personality, who was well-read in the secret lore of 
Kabbalah. Yeats was mainly drawn to its ritual of initiation and 
freedom granted to its members for meditation upon its central 
symbol, ‘The Rose’. The process of initiation led the practitioner to 
a sort of spiritual transformation until he was fit for the union with 
his ‘Magus’ and ‘Divine Genius’. It emphasized the doctrine of the 
perfected soul for the regeneration of the human world. As the 
national bard of Ireland, Yeats wanted to regenerate his nation and 
people by providing them with a new religion, a new church and 
new priesthood. In his “A General Introduction”, he made the 
following remarks: 

I was bom into this faith (Druidism), have lived 
in it, and shall die in it, my Christ, a legitimate 
deduction from the Creed of St. Patrick, I think, 
is that ‘unity of Being’ Danted compared to ‘a 
perfect proportioned human body’, Blake’s 
Imagination, what the Unanishads have named 

‘Self 

Yeats was powerfully supported in his mission by Maud Gonne, 
his lasting love, and George Russell. 
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In the meantime, Yeats suddenly discovered a deserted castle 
in the middle of Lough Key and decided to make it the seat of new 
vvorship, in which truths of Christianity were to blend with those of 
Theosophy and the Golden Dawn. He now hoped, this ‘Castle of 
the Heroes’ would finally become the nerve-centre of a new 
spiritual energy. While he was busy devising the proper ritual and 
mode of meditation for the adepts, he was also engaged, with Lady 
Gregory and Moore and Martyn, in founding a national theatre for 
Ireland. For Yeats, it was possible to blend the two projects 
together and produce plays full of symbols and mysteries. 

But, unfortunately, these high aims of Yeats could not be 
realized. The ‘Castle of the Heroes’ could not take a concrete 
shape; the Abbey Theatre slowly drifted into the hands of modem 
realists; and Maud Goime married a ‘dmnken lout’ (a Major in the 
army) and came back disappointed after a few years. Yeats’s 
renewed after of marriage was again turned down by her. He was 
now confused and angry, and strove hard to attain ‘the unity of 
Being’ with self-composure and discipline. 

Enthused with a fresh vigour, Yeats set about seeking 
solutions for his puzzling problems in ‘spiritualism’, in mysterious 
communications with the spirits of the dead. He began a search for 
confirmation of his belief in the existence of the supernatural 
world, in the immortality of the soul, in the reality of the ‘the 
daimons’ that were supposed to accompany the living persons as 
the presiding deities. These experiences added to the maturity of 
his mind and the discipline of his art (including the austerity and 
precision of style). Now, his poetry was enriched with new ideas 
and symbols. His maniage with Georgia Hyde-Lees on 
October, 1917, provided him with what he needed most at that time 
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- peace and tranquillity of the mind. It was the automatic writing of 
his wife, which articulated the obscure messages of the unknown 
‘communicators’, that enabled him to shape and organize his own 
system of thought. This system is contained in A Vision (1925), 
which offered the cardinal themes and symbols of his later poetry 
(on which rests the reputation of Yeats as ‘a major poet’ of the 
twentieth centqry). The strange ‘communicators’ clearly made him 
to understand that they were supplying him ‘metaphors for his 
poetry’. 

When we go into Yeats’s poetry, we find that he has written 
many poems wherein he expresses his belief in magic and 
superstitions, in fairies and supernatural creatures. This is how he 
writes in “To Ireland in the Coming Times”: 

For the elemental creatures go 
About my table to and fro, 

That hurry from unmeasured mind 
To rant and rage in flood and wind; 

Yet he who treads in measured ways 
May surely barter gaze for gaze. 

May ever journeys on with them 
After the red - rose - bordered hem. 

Ah, faeries, dancing under the moon, 

A Druid land, a Druid tune! 

He clearly mentions ‘faeries’ here, and their dance under the moon 
creates a romantic atmosphere around. That is what brings into 
being ‘a Druid tune’. It has already been mentioned that Yeats did 
not care for orthodox Christianity as for a new religion called 
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‘Druidism’. The Druid land and the Druid tune enable the poet to 
reach his ‘dream kingdom’, the land of his visions and ideals, 
where beauty and truth abound in life. 

There is a cluster of songs - twelve in number - dealing with 
the supernatural in Yeats’s body of poetry. The first of these songs 
is “Ribb at the Tomb of Baile and Aillinn”. Over their grave have 
grown the trees and plants. Then, like Hardy of the Victorian age, 
Yeats talks of the lovers’ transfiguration: 

The miracle that gave them such a death 
Transfigured to pure substance what had once 
Been bone and sinew; when such bodies join 
There is no touching here, nor touching there. 

Nor straining joy, but whole is joined to whole; 

For the intercourse of the angels is a light 
Where for its moment both seem lost, consumed.'^ 

The poet reveals here the miracle of lovers’ transfiguration into 
‘pure substance’, and hence their union is not physical but spiritual. 
The second song, “Ribb denounces Patrick”, treats of the process 
of ‘begetting’ in natural and supernatural worlds: 

Natural and supernatural with the self-same ring are 

wed. 

As man, as beast, as an ephemeral fly begets, Godhead 

begets Godhead, 

For things below are copies, the Great Smaragdine 

Tablet said.’^ 
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The third song highlights the ecstasy of Ribb, the speaker, and the 
poet offers us the following: 

My soul had found 

All happiness in its own cause or ground. 

Godhead on Godhead in sexual spasm begot 

Godhead.'* 

The fourth song is highly lyrical. It points out the happenings in 
Godhead: 

There all the barrel-hoops are knit, 

There all the serpent-tails are bit, 

There all the gyres converge in one, 

There all the planets drop in the Sun.'^ 

The fifth song brings out Christian love as insufficient, and hence 
pleads for ‘hatred’ (not for ‘love’) that is well within the control of 
man. Here the poet says: 

Thought is a garment and the soul’s a bride 
That cannot in that trash and tinsel hide: 

Hatred of God may bring the soul to God.^® 

The sixth song identifies ‘woman’ with ‘the moon’ and ‘man’ with 
‘the sun’. The sun gives the blinding light to the moon. It is really 
musical and lyrical. The seventh song is on the ‘Magic Drum’. The 
poet is not sure about its place of origin - garden or forest. The 
next song dwells on the source of origin of a girl or boy. The ninth 
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song brings out ‘the four ages of man’ - the age of body, the age of 
heart, the age of mind, and lastly the age of God. The tenth song 
mentions the conjunctions of Jupiter and Saturn, Christ and the 
Cross, Mars and the Goddess. The eleventh song is unquestionably 
mystical in nature; it consists of four lines quoted below: 

All the stream that’s roaring by 
Came out of a needle’s eye; 

Things unborn, things that are gone. 

From needle’s eye still goad it on.^‘ 

The last song suggests the futility of ‘civilization’ and the 
supremacy of ‘thought’ in man’s life. Hence the poet bids good- 
bye to the cradles of civilization - Egypt and Greece and Rome. He 
rather prefers the life of ‘Hermits’ pursuing the spiritual course and 
attaining the real knowledge. In the last few lines, he writes: 

Hermits upon Mount Meru or Everest, 

Cavemed in night under the drifted snow. 

Or where that snow and winter’s dreadful blast 
Beat down upon their naked bodies, know 
That day brings round the night, that before dawn 
His glory and his monuments are gone.^^ 

The poet mentions the names of Meru and Everest in this extract. 
The hermits’ perched on them and lost in meditation know the real 
nature of God or Brahman. It is they who know Eternity and who 
divert their attention to meditation and God’s holy-fire. This very 
idea is to be had in the poem “Sailing to Byzantium” too: 
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0 sages standing in God’s holy fire 
As in the gold mosaic of a wall, 

t 

Come from the holy fire, peme in a gyre, 

And be the singing-masters of my soul. 

Consume my heart away; sick with desire 
And fastened to a dying animal 
It knows not what it is; and gather me 
Into the artifice of eteminity. 

The ‘holy fire’ has the power to purge the ‘heart’ of its passion or 
desire. The suggestion is that one who is free from passion may 
attain to the ways of life, to Godhead. 

Yeats has also composed a few poems on ‘the Rose,’ the 
central symbol of medition and spirituality in his verse. In fact, 
there is a whole volume of poems on it; the volume is titled The 
Rose (1893). Here we shall examine only those poems where the 
word ‘rose’ is mentioned in the titles. And these poems are; “To 
the Rose of Peace,” and “The Rose of Battle”. The first- named 
poem opens with the line: “Red Rose, proud Rose, sad Rose of all 
my days”.^'* Here the ‘rose’ becomes a symbol of ‘Eternal beauty’: 

Come near, that no more blinded by man’s fate, 

1 find under the boughs of love and hate, 

In all poor foolish things that live a day, 

Eternal beauty wandering on her way.^^ 

The poem titled “The Rose of the World” is again concerned with 
the lastingness of beauty: “Who dreamed that beauty passes like a 
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dream.” The poet wishes that archangels should bow down their 
heads before beauty. Even God had beauty in mind when He 
moved into creation: 

He made the world to be a grassy road 
Before her wandering feet.^^ 

The poem, “The Rose of Peace”, pleads for the union of Heaven 
and Hell, for peace in the world, for cessation of all warfare. The 
last stanza reads as under; 

As God would bid His warfare cease, 

Saying all things were well; 

And softly make a rosy peace, 

A peace of Heaven with Hell.^® 

Here the ‘rose’ stands for ‘peace’ without doubt. Here the ‘rose’ 
stands for ‘The Rose of Battle”, where the ‘rose’ is a symbol of 
war. These various poems on ‘the rose’ clearly suggest the diverse 
mystical functions of this flower. And these functions are hinted at 
by means of a surcharged diction. 

Yeats’s craving for ‘magic’ and occultism led him to a 
search for mythology. And this search of his is motivated by “a 
mystical contemplation, not a moral code”.^^ This mystical 
contemplation was the quintessence of his new religion called 
Christianity. It is in contemplation that he found solutions to his 
difficulties. Under the influence of his father, an atheist, Yeats was 
indifferent to the Christianity, if not opposed to it. The Erastian 
Irish Protestantism which was his native background could hardly 
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offer much to the imagination, and for the same social and 
historical reasons he was not drawn to the Catholic Church. Yeats 
was rather in favour of ‘religious symbolism’, not because it 
“embodies the appeal of a graceful way of life, or supports a 
particular set of moral principles”, but because it “carries the mind 
back to the mystery that is at the heart of the universe.”^® 

And out of his love of mystery, from which the element of 
mysticism is not absent, Yeats “constructs a valuable antithesis 
between symbolism and allegory.”^* Yeats, who was in love with 
symbolism and felt that allegory, the ‘daughters of memory’, had 
no ‘wizard frenzy’. While symbolism has the power in it to express 
the ‘otherwise inexpressible spiritual’, allegory deals with 
something familiar. The power of the symbol is that it connects 
“the individual imagination with bygone centuries of human 
emotion and experience” It goes even beyond ‘human emotion 
and experience’ and gets linked up with ‘the great memory’. 

In his well-known essay, “The Celtic Element in Literature”, 
Yeats attempts to analyse the Celtic mind like Matthew Arnold. 
The Celtic mind is prone to an intense sensitiveness to Nature, to 
her mystery rather than to her beauty; it shows its melancholy 
resulting from a realization of Nature’s unaccountable and gigantic 
force. Yeats goes on to state that this is ‘the universal character of 
primitive humanity.’ Nature has always been a source of divinity 
and exaltation, and the primitive man has ever felt her awe and 
fascination right from the beginning. The primitive world is 
definitely different from the modem world. The old Irish religion 
with its magical view of Nature, its unlimited sorrow at the 
universal victory of old age and decay, the ultimate rejection of 
Nature by the lonely spirit of man, is actually ‘the old religion of 
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all mankind’. The Celtic tradition, therefore, offers an escape from 
the modem impasse and becomes a source of regaining primitive 
energy, 

Yeats happens to be “an extremely persuasive writer”^^ who 
takes his readers along with him. Even his oddest ideas are not just 
abstract constructions’; they have their origin in some historic fact. 
The legends collected by Lady Gregory and Yeats himself point to 
the fact that the primitive mind in Ireland had found its most 
articulate literary expression in them. The folk-song tradition in 
Yeats’s poetry served him well throughout his life. The popular 
song with its echoing refrain continued to haunt Yeats most 
happily, and he reverted to it during the complexities of his later 
poetry and produced the lovely poem for Anne Gregory and the 
inspired insanities of Crazy Jane. Yeats believed in the emotions of 
his country people, and this stood him in good stead. Many of his 
enduring attitudes are partly derived from the Celtic tradition - the 
exaltion of a doomed heroism, the presence and power of terrible 
spiritual forces from the Cuchulain cycle; the twilight romanticism, 
the presence of a strange but prettier and less terrifying world of 
spirits from the later Ossianic legends.”^'* But it is not certain that 
his attempts to accommodate legends to modem narrative or 
dramatic verse have succeeded in producing his best work. Neither 
The Wanderings of Oisin nor the series of plays on the life of 
Cuchulain can stand comparison with the best of his lyrical poetry 
of the same period. We know, Yeats’s narrative verse is less 
powerful than the lyrical, and his dramatic verse less .powerful than 
the narrative. Moreover, the Celtic legends do not warm the hearts 
of the English-speaking people so much as the legends around the 
figures of Arthur, Lancelot and Guinevere. The Celtjc legend is 
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quite useful to him when he uses it as Milton used the Classical 
myth. The Irish legends give Yeats ‘the feeling of historical 
continuity’, of writing about his own people and his own country. 

Graham Hough thinks that Yeats derived a powerful and 
moving mythology from the Ireland of his own day, from his 
family and his friends rather than from the Celtic legend.^^ 
Certainly the poet’s father played a vital role in it. The relationship 
between the poet and his father was a happy and beautiful one. 
Perhaps no other poet in our times has written more about his 
family and his friends than Yeats, and no one has succeded more in 
enlarging them to heroic proportions. Yeats added an unusual 
diginity and sobriety to them. The elegy on Major Robert Gregory 
and the poem “Irish Airman” are of this kind. The poem like “All 
Soul’s Night”, “No Second Troy”, “On a Political Prisoner” 
celebrate the friends of his youth - George Pollexfen, Lady 
Gregory and her son, Maud Gonne, Synge and the rest. Without 
losing their identity, they become symbols of something more than 
themselves. 

The magnificent “Easter 1916” brings out the lie to some of 
Yeats’s earlier convictions about political poetry. Here the poet 
finds “the most austere and splendid employment of his speaking 
voice”,^^ and he attempts the exaltation not of individuals, but of a 
people in a moving manner: 

I have met them at close of day 
Coming with vivid faces 
From counter or desk among grey 
Eighteenth-century houses. 

I have passed with a nod of the head 
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Or polite meaningless words, 

Or have lingered a while and said 
Polite meaningless words, 

And thought before I had done 
Of a mocking tale or a gibe 
To please a companion 
Around the fire at the club. 

Being certain that they and I 
But lived where motley is worn: 

All changed, changed utterly: 

A terrible beauty is bom.^’ 

Yeats begins the evocation of personalities from the Irish history. 
He now strengthens his sense of ‘historical continuity’ by 
following the Irish Protestant tradition backwards (as found in 
Swift, Goldsmith, Berkeley and Burke). He sings of them in such 
poems as “The Seven Sages” and “Blood and the Moon”. In these 
poems Yeats finds the answer to his own early questionings about 
the right relation of poetry to the life of people. 

Yeats’s poetic career is sometimes pictured as a progress 
from the Celtic twilight to a forceful handling of actualities. This 
view needs to be corrected in the light of the poet’s profound sense 
of the religious basis of poetry. Yeats wanted to put it on the right 
track by reviving its spiritual value. In the words of Graham 
Hough: 

Symbolism, he [Yeats] believed, could provide 
a means of reaching back to those primitive and 
fundamental modes of apprehension; and the 
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old mythologies could be used by the modern 
poet to this end.^* 

All his changes in theme and style were effected by his conviction 
that the poet’s experience is closely allied to the mystic’s and that it 
may give direct access to a really existing spiritual world. In 1901, 
Yeats wrote that literature remained ‘bloodless’ without ‘the 
passions and beliefs of ancient times’. He expressed the 
contemporary events and opinions in a veiled form, and some 
people interpreted it as ‘amiable eccentricities’. Defending Yeats’s 
belief in magic and mythology, Graham remarks thus: 

In the first place Yeats really believed in magic, 
in the simple and literal sense; secondly, he 
was, it appears, at various times of his life the 
subject of some supernormal occurrences; and, 
most important, these experiences and beliefs 
gave rise to some of his greatest poetry 

Hence Yeats’s belief in magic and supernatural happenings was 
deep-rooted, and it strengthened and intensified his poetry. 

Supernormal experiences occur to some people in the world, 
and Yeats was one of them. These experiences are in the form of 
telepathy, unexplained foreknowledge, and precognitive dreams. 
Yeats attached great importance to them. Sometimes he even 
invented supernatural romances around himself, and spent much of 
his time in actually seeking them. In the Eighties and Nineties, he 
was much in the theosophical circles of Madame Blavatsky and 
MacGregor Mathers, who were really concerned with magic in the 
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traditional sense - spirit-compelling by means of rites and 
symbols/” Later on, he changed his interests and was attracted to 
spiritualism and metaphysical pursuits. He formed friendship with 
the Hon. Everard Feilding, a prominent member of the Psychical 
Research Society. By means of automatic writing he sought proofs 
of survival or immortality, and ultimately came to believe that he 
had exact information about the matter. Just four days after his 
marriage in 1917, his wife spontaneously attempted automatic 
writing, which was later systematized and published as A Vision 
(1925). The story is allegorically told in “The Gift of Haroun Al- 
Rashid”. Yeats did not want mere strange experiences; he wanted 
exact and coordinated knowledge about the subject. He believed 
that this would provide a set of symbols for his poetry. For him, as 
for P.B. Shelley, the spiritual ministers were quite real. The 
unknown communicators of A Vision, speaking through Mrs. 
Yeats’s automatic writing, said; ‘We have come to give you 
metaphors for poetry.’ Yeats hoped to reach the supernatural reality 
from which his images and symbols were derived. 

It was in 1902 that Yeats suddenly announced his belief in 
the practice of magic and the evocation of spirits. If the philosophy 
of magic was true, it could form the basis of a new mythology, — 
one that could escape from all falsehoods and banalities of 
contemporary opinion. The poet was attracted to fairy and 
fairyland. For him, the Sidhe, the Danaan, the Fairies were all 
traditional avatars of the millions of spiritual beings, who actually 
inhabit the earth and with whom he had direct links. This is how 
his new mythology was bom, — his firm faith in the Supernatural. 

Symbolism is another characteristic of Romantic^ poetry. 
Shakespeare, Blake, Wordsworth, Shelley — all great poets — 
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have made use of symbols in their poetry. Yeats also did the same 
in his poetic practice. He did so under the influence of the French 
Symbolists — Verlaine, Gautier, Baudelaire, etc. — as well as 
Arthur Symons (a great exponent of Symbolism in England). When 
Arthur Symons wrote his monumental book. The Symbolist 
Movement in Literature (1899), he dedicated it to W. B. Yeats as a 
mark of his deep personal friendship with him. Yeats was doing the 
same thing in Ireland as Baudelaire and Mallarme were doing or 
had done in France. Yeats, however, had his own conception of 
Symbolism and its technique (which is fundamentally different 
from that of his French counterparts: 

For the symbolist poet, Mallarme, according to 
Arthur Symons, ‘to name is to destroy, to 
suggest to create’. This view led too often to the 
expression of vague, undifferentiated 
emotion — emotion, mystical but vaporous’, but 
Yeats was trained in art school and was in full 
agreement with Blake’s emphasis on ‘hard and 
wiry line of rectitude and certainty’. Yeats 
conceived of the symbol or the image as 
‘heraldic’ or as Pater was fond of saying, 
‘hieratic’.^’ 

In the case of the French symbolists, there was a tendency to pass 
from the literal object to its symbolic significance and then 
contemplate on the symbol itself with such an intensity that the 
object itself dissolved and disappeared. But for Yeats, the concrete 
and the visual, which was the starting-point, was seldom forgotten. 
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In 1927, he wrote to Sturge Moore concerning the design of the 
book-plate for The Tower. — 

I need not make any suggestion, except that the 
tower should not be too unlike the real object, 
or rather that it should suggest the real object. I 
like to think of that building as a permanent 
symbol of my work plainly visible to passer- 
by.^' 

His aim was to Heep mythology rooted in the earth, and he sought 
to fuse the physical and the symbolical aspects effectively together. 

We may now glance at a few definitions of symbolism 
which occur in the prose works of W.B, Yeats: 

Symbolism said things which could not be said 
so perfectly in any other way. 

(Idea of Good and Evil, p. 227) 


and again: 


A symbol is indeed the only possible expression 
of some invisible essence, a transparent lamp 
about a spiritual flame; while allegory is one of 
the many possible representations of an 
embodied thing, or familiar principle, and 
belongs to fancy. (Ibid ., p. 123).'^^ 
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It was through his interest in magic and its evocative 
symbols that Yeats developed his symbology, because the age in 
which he lived was apt to emphasize the close affinity between the 
magician and the artist. Madame Blavatsky in her The Secret 
Doctrine, which Yeats had read, wrote significantly: 

Such is the mysterious power of Occult 
symbolism, that the facts which have actually 
occupied countless generations of initiated seers 
and prophets to marshal, set down and explain 
. . .are all recorded in a few pages of geometrical 
signs and glyphs. 

In the spirit of the above passage, Yeats wrote: 

I cannot now think symbols less than greatest of 
all powers whether they are used consciously by 
the masters of magic, or half unconsciously by 
their successors, the poet, the musician, the 
artist.'*^ 

Symbols, he came to believe, are given, not deliberately chosen or 
invented. In terms of Jungian psychology, one might say that great 
symbols well-up from the depth of ‘the collective unconscious’, the 
racial Memory, which is described by Yeats, after the manner of 
Henry More, as Anima Mundi’ the Great Mind or Memory. This 
Anima Mundi. like Spenser’s ‘Garden of Adonis’, was the nursery 
of all the seminal images, which helped the magician and the artist 
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to evoke the unseen essences or remould the world nearer his 
heart’s desire. Yeats was positive on this point: 

And surely whatever risk, we must cry out that 
imagination is always seeking to remake the 
world according to the impulses and patterns in 
that great mind, and that great memory. Can 
there be anything so important as to cry out that 
what we call romance, poetry, intellectual 
beauty, is the only signal that the Supreme 

Enchanter or some one in His council, is 

» 

speaking of what has been, and shall be again, 
in the consummation of time?” (Idea of Good 
and Evil, pp. 68-69).'^^ 

The brief consideration of his theory of symbolism leads us 
naturally to an examination of his poetic practice in reg^d to the 
use of symbols and images in his metrical compositions. It will not 
be out of place to recall one of his significant remarks concerning 
the symbols appropriate to poetry and the best ways for making 
them most effective: 

It is only by ancient symbols, by symbols that 
have numberless meanings beside the one or 
two the writer lays an emphasis upon, or the 
half-score he knows of, that any highly 
subjective art can escape from the barrenness 
and shallowness of a too conscious 
arrangement, into the depth and abundance of 
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nature. The poet of essences and pure ideas 
must seek in the half-lights that glimmef, from 
symbol to symbol as if to the ends of the earth, 
all that the epic and the dramatic poet finds of 
mystery and shadow in the accidental 
circumstance of life. (Ibid ., pp. 127-28).'*^ 

The difficulty in the case of the ‘ancient symbols’, employed by 
Yeats in many of his poems, lies in the fact that some of them are 
drawn from sources which are unfamiliar to the students - from 
Irish folklore and mythology, fi*om magic, alchemy and occult 
disciplines, from philosophy and metaphysics, from painting and 
drawing, and to add to this difficulty, the several implications are 
blended and condensed in single symbols which naturally shimmer 
with the glints of manifold meaning. The simplest case is the multi- 
valence of such familiar objects as ‘Sun’ and ‘Moon’, which are 
meant to denote the fundamental contraries— male and female, 
primary and antithetical mind, intellect and emotion, elaborate 
artistic sophistication and natural simplicity of style and manner, 
etc. Then, take the case of ‘Tower ‘ which became the most 
dominant symbol in his late poetry ever since he had purchased the 
Tower named Thoor Ballylee and made it his residence. It is 
reminiscent of the lonely tower of the Platonist in Milton’s II 
Penseroso, or that of Shelley’s ‘Prince Athanase’. 

Another personal property which became a symbol in his 
later poetry is the sword presented to him in 1920 by a Japanese 
admirer, Junzo Sato. It was covered with ‘a Japanese lady’s court 
dress’. The sword become the symbol of ‘life, war, love and sex’, 
while its covering came to stand for the female sex or principle. 
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unaffected by times, while the tattered covering which still 
protected it become emblematic of the old and decayed body which 
could still guard the soul. 

Among the recurrent images in Yeats, birds and beasts 
capture his attention foremost: 

1 

“Certain birds”, he wrote, “especially as I see 
things, such lonely birds as the heron, hawk, 
eagle and swan, are natural symbols of 
subjectivity, especially when floating upon the 
win.d alone or alighting upon some pool or 
river. While beasts that run upon the ground 
especially those that run in packs, are the 
natural symbols of objective man”.'^’ 

Yeats was able to evolve numerous symbolical implications from 
the bird-flight and bird-cry in different aspects and degrees. The 
bird-cry may denote the urge of desire, physical and spiritual, 
which may lead to bird-flight which symbolizes the resolution of 
antinomies in death, with its implication of the momentary repose 
provided by the sexual union. But the most important ‘bird- 
symbol’ in Yeats is ‘swan’ which appears in many of his poems 
and offers an interesting illustration of the dynamic nature of the 
favourite Yeatsian symbols, which grow, change and acquire 
greater depth and density in their progression. This aspect has been 
studied by G. Melchiori in his The Whole Mvsterv of Art. 
exhaustively and with scholarly thoroughness. The swans at Coole 
moving in pair are picture of the beauty and love and remind us of 
Spenser’s Prothalamion and a well-known Irish legend. They 
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naturally symbolize the unageing spirit of youth or the immortality 
of an ‘image’. In Calvary, they become associated with Christ, it 
type of objective nature, as his opposite or anti-self. The third 
image is that of the solitary swan, flying in the air with wings half- 
spread and ‘th? breast thrust out in pride’. The image of swan 
gradually took possession of his mind, undergoing slow 
transformation, till it coalesced with the mythological Swan, an 
image of the divine energy, ‘the brute blood of the air’ that 
descended upon Leda for sexual union and brought forth the eggs 
of love and war, which gave birth to the classical civilization. Then 
the eggs of Led§i merged with the cosmic egg of Blake, Blavatsky 
and Indian mysticism and became associated with the creation of 
cosmos. Leda’s egg, again, bred the image of Helen, a type of 
destructive beauty, but subject, as a mortal, to age and decay, 
which became a fit symbol for Maud Gonne in her fiery youth, 
followed by wrinkled age. 

A similar process of growth, transformation and merger may 
be treated in beast imagery, which is dominated by .two fabulous 
creatures, the Unicom and ‘the slouching animal-form’ in “The 
Second Coming”. The genesis of the Unicom has been traced to the 
Golden Dawn and the sacred books of alchemy, the latter of which 
takes it as the symbol of soul. The Unicom emerges as a major 
symbol in Yeats’s plays especially in The Player Queen, where it 
becomes associated with ‘ruin and renewal’. In The Plaver Queen. 
a reference is made to the copulation of the Queen with the 
, Unicom, a symbol of chastity. This strange ‘copulation’, the union 
of chastity and lust, is a blending of the opposites,, a miracle or 
revelation, which must lead to some terrible epiphany like the 
union of the Swan with Leda. The Unicom image thus blends with 
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the ‘the divine Swan’ giving birth to a civilization, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, with the brazen beast of “The Second 
Coming”, a symbol of new violent birth of an antithetical 
civilization from the ruins of the present Christian bivilization, 
which, Yeats wa? convinced, stood on the verge of destruction. The 
symbol also appears at an early stage and undergdes gradual 
change and modification before its final integration in Yeats’s 
philosophy of history as a series of cycles and alternations. In 
Where There is Nothing, for example, there is a reference to ‘a 
very terrible wild beast, with iron for teeth and brazen claws that 
can root up spires, and tower, with eyes hard and cold and blue, like 
sapphires’. The beast is equated with laughter or the tragic gaiety 
which became a favourite theme in Yeats’s mature poetry. 

This consideration has underscored two important points 
concerning the manipulation of symbols and images in the poetry 
of W.B. Yeats-firstly, the organic nature of his key-symbols which 
grow, change and pass from poem to poem; and secondly, the 
consequent tendency of his images and symbols to form clusters, 
which is in keeping at once with the old convention of magic and 
mysticism and the contemporary practice of the Imagists and 
Vorticists. Pound called the ‘image’ ‘a radiant node or cluster’ and 
‘vortex’ ‘a whirlwind of force and emotion’. 

It is now time to pass on to a consideration of the 
geometrical figures and symbols which went into the ‘System’ as 
embodied in Yeats’s A Vision . The consideration of these images 
calls for a brief analysis of the System itself. 
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Yeats’s System 

A Vision marks the culmination of Yeats’s life-long search 
for achieving the ‘Unity of Being’ for an effective organization of 
his personal convictions as a bulwark against the intellectual chaos 
which was a constant threat to him. For it must be remembered that 
Yeats’s philosophy is, at bottom, personal - an arrangement of his 
own experiences, a source of symbols and metaphors which 
dominate his later poetry. It is clear, therefore, that the stories 
which he made current about the genesis of his system - that it was 
the gift of a mystic book procured in Arabia or that it was dictated 
by ‘spirits’ to his wife, who was a medium, and produced the 
communications of her ‘teachers’ by means of automatic writing, 
which he laboriously conned, pieced together and systematized in 
A Vision, first published in 1925 and again in 1937, are a fiction. 
Fragments of the system lie scattered in his writing and his 
principal ideas and images can easily be traced back to the mystics, 
philosophers and leaders of the occult and esoteric cults who were 
carefully studied and assimilated by the poet in the course of his 
prolonged spiritual quest. The practice of symbolizing superior 
wisdom in terms of geometrical figure has many precedents, and 
Blake himself was one of the strongest influences on his poetry and 
thought. Then consider his basic symbols — the circle, representing 
the Great year, which is not only Platonic, but has been described, 
with the circular sun-moon conflict in the Upanishads : 
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“Man is bom into • a mortal birth of twelve or 
thirteen months’, into the lunar year... from 
which it is plain that every incarnation is 
divided into twelve or thirteen cycles. As the 
firs^and the last crescent are nearest the sun, the 
visionary must have seen in those cycles a 
conflict between Moon and Sun, or when Greek 
Astronomy had reached India, between a Moon 
that had taken the Sun’s light, between into 
itself, ‘I am yourself and the Moon lost in sun’s 
light, between Sun in Moon and Moon in 
Sun... A European would think perhaps of the 
moon-lit and moon-less nights alone, call the 
increasing Moon man’s personality, as it fills 
into the round and becomes perfect, over 
throwing the black night of oblivion. Am I not 
justified in discovering in these the conflict 
between subjectivity and objectivity, between 
self-and not-self, between waking life and 
dreamless sleep? ” 

(Essays 1931-36, & 1937, p. 114).'** 

The next crucial image is that of interlocking ‘gyres’, which 
‘recurs insistently among MacGregor Mathers’ s symbols of 
evocation, and it was reproduced also in a signet ring of Madame 
Blavatsky’s; it was basically a variant of that arch-symbol of all 
magic, Solomon’s seal, where the two triangles form a six-pointed 


star 
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. . . and the contemporaiy upward and downward 
movement implied in the figure makes it — in 
one interpretation - symbolic of the supreme 
truth expressed in the Hermetic writings - what 
is above is like that which is below, the basic 
enunciation of the doctrine of 
‘cQrrespondences’ by which Yeats was for ever 
fascinated/^ 

As regards the ‘spiral movement’, the sources are still more 
numerous and its origin can be traced as far back as the ritual 
dances in various cultures and it is as recent as the ‘Vortex’ of 
Pound and Lewis. In Dante’s Divine Comedy, Purgatory is ‘conical 
with an ascending spiral path’ which Blake reproduced vividly in 
his famous drawings. Miss Virginia Moor has rightly connected the 
‘gyre’ with ‘spiral Path of the serpent of wisdom’ which Yeats 
must have found in the secret society of the Golden Dawn during 
his long association with it. But enough of this source-hunting; 
Yeats’s originality lies in the coherent fitting of these symbols into 
his esoteric system. 

The system is so complicated that only a bare summary of 
the salient features can be attempted in this thesis. 

Yeats’s symbolic system, displaying the principle of conflict 
in the life of the individual and that of human civilization, is ‘a 
single geometrical conception’, consisting of two basic symbols, 
the Great Wheel and the interpenetrating ‘cones’ or ‘gyres’. The 
Great Wheel, like the ‘Circle of Destiny’ in Blake, is the symbol of 
the Platonic year within which there are independent circles and 
dials. The wheel has twenty-eight spokes, described in terms of the 
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28 phases of the Moon. These are phases of the human personality 
as well as the incarnations of the soul. The extremes ot human 
personality are subjectivity and objectivity or, as Yeats puts it, a 
personality may be primary (Solar) or antithetical (Lunar). The 
movement from phases one to fifteen is a progress from the 
primary or objective phase towards its full subjectivity at phase 
fifteen, after, which a countermovement starts towards its 
antithetical self, completed by the 28^*' phase which is followed by 
decline into ‘second childhood and oblivion’. When it emerges into 
life again it resumes its original course. 

In the poem, “The Phases of the Moon”, Robartes, the 
supposed discoverer of the mystic book dealing with the Yeatsian 
system, explains to Aheme, his counterpart, that the 28 phases are 
actually 26 in number inasmuch as at phases 1 (the dark moon) and 
15 (the full moon) no human life is possible, because the soul 
remains without body there. Yeats fitted, like Dante, his friends 
and enemies into this framework of 26 phases according to the 
‘tincture’ of objectivity and subjectivity in the composition of each, 
and specified the attributes and tendencies peculiar to men in the 
various phases. 

This simple conception is complicated by the introduction of 
the Four Faculties of the Soul-Will, Mask, Creative Mind and 
Body of Fate. Will or Ego is the first matter of the personality, the 
basic choice or bias; Mask is the anti-self of Will, indicative of 
what one wishes to be, and as the wish may be for the right or the 
wrong thing so the Mask is either true or false; Creative Mind is 
the intellect operative among external events, and Body of Fate is 
the stream of time and circumstances which affect the human 
personality. 
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We may now resume the analysis of the phases of the moon 
as given in the poem of this title. At phase one, life is lost in 
darkness. Phases 2 to 8 are dominated by ‘animal happiness’, 
Phase 9 witnesses the rise of tragic handsome heroes. From this 
point to phase ,15 (Full-Moon), the progress is marked by the 
gradual mastery of the soul over the body, till the soul becomes the 
body. After this the reverse process sets in motion, the body begins 
to gain over the soul till the end which comes at phase 1 when man 
becomes pure body and life is not possible, because life subsists 
through the tension bom of the conflicting contraries - good and 
evil, beauty and vgliness, flesh and mind, body and soul, 

Yeats put himself in phase 17 along with Dante, Shelley and 
Landor. Its Tme Mask is ‘Simplification’ through intensity and the 
False Mask ‘dispersal’. The True Mask here represents intellectual 
or sexual passion, which makes the men of the phase, mostly poets 
and writers, lyrical as opposed to the dramatic. They are tom 
between their impulse for partisanship and propaganda and their 
secret desires for loneliness and solitude. They generally stake their 
heart on a single woman, who is taken away into the texture and 
style of their art. Following this personal note we may glance at 
Maud Gonne’s placement in phase 16 where ‘women walk like 
queens and seem to carry upon their backs a quiver of arrows’, but 
they are gentle only to those whom they have chosen or subdued, 
or to the dogs that follow at their heels. Bundlers in generosity, and 
in illusion, they will give themselves to a beggar because he 
resembles a religious picture, and be faithful all their lives. Their 
False Mask is the choice of a ‘preposterous purpose’ which 
perverts their noble mind with ‘hysterical hatred’. The ‘System’ 
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obviously is personal and resolves much of Yeats’s own bitterness 
and obsession. 

The last three phases 26, 27, 28, assigned to Hunchback, 
Saint and Fool respectively, contain the hint that the soul tied to the 
whirl of the \yheel can get a momentary escape into freedom, 
beyond the ‘wagon-wheel of opposites’, of beauty’s cruelty and 
wisdom’s chatter. This is the ‘moment of moments’, prized by 
Eliot, Lawrence, Virginia Woolf and James Joyce, as the moment 
of revelation or epiphany when man gets the intimations of his 
immortality and breaks through the fleshly screen and the vicious 
circle of duality., and realizes the ‘Unity of Being’. These moments 
during the sublunary existence are experienced in the sexual act, in 
the artistic creation or the contemplation of a work of art, in dance 
and trance. In A Vision (p. 214), Yeats announces: ‘I see in the 
union of man and woman a symbol of that eternal instant where the 
antinomy is resolved’. The woman in “Chosen” says: 

...If questioned on 
My utmost pleasure with a man 
By some new-married bride, I take 
That stillness for a theme 
Where his heart my heart did seem 
WHiere - wrote a learned astrologer — 

The Zodiac is changed into sphere.^® 

The artistic creation as a symbol of this ‘eternal instant’ is a well- 
known romantic conception which was pin-pointed by Coleridge in 
his famous definition of the Secondary Imagination as the 
synthetical power which reconciles the opposites. The artists of the 
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90s in their theoretical and practical emphasis on ‘form’ or the 
fusion of matter and manner, which had the backing of Pater who 
insisted upon the aspiration of all arts to the state of music. It has 
since been accepted by such major critics of the present century as 
Eliot and I. A. I^chards. Keats had already written that the silent 
fonn of the Grecian Urn ‘teases us out of thought as doth 
entemity’, and Yeats himself in his old age wished to be translated 
into an ‘artifice of eternity’, the golden bird of Byzantine artists. 

On the significance of ‘dance’, which figures prominently 
both in Yeats and Eliot, the comment of H. Adams is pertinent to 
recall here: 


The dancer whirling into a vortex, consumed in 
equilibrium, is the image of momentary vision, 
the image of truth. The dancer has, during the 
moment of the dance, all the attributes of the 
fool, perfect aristocratic solitude. Salome 
dancing with a severed head in her lap, a 
favourite image with Yeats and the poets of the 
90s, became the symbol of the moment before 
revelation, the dark of the moon, a supernatural 
incarnation, the sudden disappearance of time. 
As characterised in ‘Rosa Alchemica’, it 
symbolizes the rhythm of the universe itself. It 
is a form of art, a perfect act, a symbol of 
freedom, cone in sphere, symbol in symbol. It 
proclaims solidarity of life transcending 


appearances: 
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O body swayed to music, O brightening glance, 

How can we know the dancer from the dance.^' 

The ‘Trance’ is the state of mind for the momentary realization of 

freedom from the bondage of the phenomenal world. It is, for Eliot, 

% 

the intersection of time and eternity, the moment when we are 
‘neither flesh nor fleshless’, or, in the words of Wordsworth, that 
‘serene and blessed mood in which the affections gently lead us on 
till we are laid asleep in body and become a living soul and with 
the eye made serene by a sense of harmony and by an elevated 

sense of joy, we are able to see into the life of things’. 

« 

The Reality which is attained or glimpsed in such a ‘moment 
of moments’ is described in Yeats’s system as the “Thirteenth 
Cone’, which is a sphere not a cone - 

. . .a ‘phaseless phase’, which, Yeats wrote in his 
diary for 1930 , ‘I substitute for God’ . It is the 
ultimate reality because ‘neither one nor many, 
concord nor discord... a sphere because 
sufficient to itself; but seen by man it is a cone. 

It becomes even conscious of itself as soon as 
so seen, like some great dancer, the perfect 
flower of modern culture, dancing some 
primitive dance and conscious of his or her own 
life and of the dance. (A Vision, pp. 183-87).^^ 

It is a cycle byond the twelve historical cycles; here all whirling is 
at an end and the unity of being is perfectly attained. He wrote in 
1935: 
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There all the barrel-hoops are knit, 

There all the serpent tails are bit, 

There all the gyres converge in one, 

There all the plants drop in the Sun.^^ 

As mortal man is conscious only of the antinomies, the 
eternal tension of the opposites, Yeats imaged a counterpart of man 
in eternity and called it a ‘Daimon’ and described its nature as 
follows: 


‘All things are present as an eternal instant to 
our Daimon (or Ghostly Self as it is called when 
it inhabits the sphere), but that instant is of 
necessity unintelligible to all bound to the 
antinomies. My instructors, therefore, followed 
tradition by substituting for it a Record where 
the images of all past events remain for ever, 
‘thinking the thought and doing the deed’. They 
are in popular mysticism called ‘the pictures in 
the astral light... and what Blake called ‘the 
bright sculptures of Los’s Hall’.^'* 

The Daimons, in a way, are like divine Ideas, anxious to know one 
another, but contact is possible, as in the case of Plato’s loving 
souls, only when they are incarnated in bodily forms. In mortal 
forms they acquire the four faculties, which we have already 
discussed. But their inherent qualities are the four ‘Principles’ — 
Spirit, Celestial Body, Husk and Passionate Body. These 
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‘Principles’ also have their ‘whirling gyres’ which, however, 
embrace the process between death and re-birth. Here the ‘gyre’ is 
symbolized by a solar day, in which the mortal span of life is night. 
The ‘Principles’ get all their experience through the Faculties and 
the process of re-birth is initiated with the Spirit’s vision of the 
whole life-experience as the single unity. Then comes the second 
stage when the Spirit absorbs and fully digests, through repeated 
meditation and enactment, all the events and experiences of life, 
including the unrealized dreams and unfulfilled hopes. It is thus 
liberated from the Husk and the Passionate Body. After the 
exhaustion of all the emotion of bodily life, the Spirit reviews the 
moral aspects of life, all the actions and relations, both good and 
evil, and acquires the full understanding of the two. This is 
followed by the state of complete equilibrium correspondent with 
the ‘full moon’ on the Great Wheel. 

Then comes the process of re-birth in the mortal world. In 
accordance with its nature and the experience of the past life the 
soul shapes for itself a new Husk and Passionate Body and awaits 
the hour of its descent into ‘the mortal coils’. Before the actual 
birth, in the womb, as it were, the spirit has a foreknowledge of the 
life it is going to enter upon. So long as the Spirit is involved in 
Husk and Passionate Body it comes in the category of the ‘dead’ 
communicating with the living men and women in dream, trance or 
ghostly intimations. But in the purified state, it takes rank with the 
‘blessed spirits’, with which the living may communicate in the 
mystic mood. 

Yeats has stated that man has two eternities, the one 
particular to each individual and the other pertaining to the race in 
general. We have hitherto discussed the first and must now pass on 
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to the consideration of the second - namely, Yeats’s conception of 
History, which is akin to Vico’s idea of historical process as a 
cyclical moveme nt as opposed to the linear progression, current in 
the 19“’ century. The movement of History in Yeats’s System is 
symbolized by, two interlocking cones or gyres whirling 
perpetually. 

These interlocking ‘gyres’ became the appropriate symbol 
not only of the ‘subjective’ and the ‘objective’ natures of 
individuals and historical phases but also of other antinomies, such 
as ‘beauty and truth, value and fact, particular and individual, 
quality and quantity, Man and Daimon, the living and the dead, 
etc.’ The gyres also represent the nature of the various phases of 
civilization, each of which may be dominated by subjectivity or 
objectivity, but contains in its bosom seeds of the opposite 
element — subjectivity in the heart of a primary phase and vice 
versa . History, like an individual, passes through the 26 phases 
along the Great Wheel. Each phase has a span of 2000 years, 
divisible into two equal parts of 1000 years each, the progress of 
each phase is the rise, growth and decline of its strength with a 
simultaneous birth of its antithetical ‘gyre’ which lives on its death. 
Yeats has explained this double process in a note to the Cuala Press 
edition of Michael Robartes and the Dancers : 

“...The end of an age, which always receives 
the revelation of the next age, is represented by 
the coming of one gyre to its place of greatest 
expansion and of the other to that of its greatest 
contraction. At the present moment, the life- 
gyre is sweeping outward, unlike that before the 
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birth of Christ which was narrowing, and has 
almost reached its greatest expansion. The 
revelation which approaches will, however, take 
its character from the contrary movement of the 
interior gyre. All our scientific, democratic, 
fact-accumulating,- heterogeneous Civilization 
beJongs to the outward gyre and prepares not 
the continuance of itself but the revelation in a 
lightning flash, though in a flash that will not 
strike only in one place, and will for a time be 
constantly repeated, of the civilization that must 
slowly take its place”. This is the subject of his 
“Second Coming”.^^ 

In terms of Yeatsian dialectic, the Greek civilization was primary 
and the Christian antithetical. The birth of Greek civilization was 
the outcome of the union of the divine Swan and Leda, a Greek 
beauty, and out of her two eggs came war and love; Castor and 
Pollux from the one, and Helen and Clytemnestra from the other. 
At the close of the Greek civilization, the Dove descended on the 
Virgin Mary to make the annunciation of a new birth - the 
Christian civilization. In the 20“* century, Yeats felt, the gyre of 
Christianity had reached its highest point of expansion and it was 
about to be destroyed, yielding place to a phase of opposite 
character. The point of the fullest synthesis or unity of being was 
attained by the Christian civilization in ‘the visionary art of 
Byzantium about the time of Justinian’, when ‘religious, aesthetic 
and practical life were one’. Byzantium naturally became a symbol 
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of ‘the artifice of eternity’ where the human soul may realize its 
possibilities on this side of the grave. 

Yeats regarded his system with its geometrical symbols as 
‘stylistic arrangements of experience’ which helped him ‘to hold, 
in a single thought, reality and justice’. His ‘communicators’ 
plainly intimated to him that they were supplying him only 
‘metaphors for, his poetry’. For the students of his poetry, the 
‘system’ is important for its metaphorical value, as a means of 
organizing the structure of ideas in some of the most characteristic 
poems of his fruitful maturity. 

♦ * ♦ 

In the foregoing pages, we have focused our attention on 
Yeats’s strong links with Romanticism. It was his dreamy nature 
that led him to A Vision (1925), where he evolved his own system 
of thought. Yeats’s escapism, his lyricism, his love of liberty, his 
symbolism, his system of philosophy, his mysticism, and his magic 
and mythology: all these traits clearly establish Yeats as a great 
poet of Romanticism, - one in line with Blake, Wordsworth, 
Shelley and others. 
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Yeats was a true inheritor of the Celtic tradition including its 
m5^ology. He used it amply in his poetry. He is rightly called the 
poet of ‘myth and magic’ who combined various elements in his 
treatment of myth and magic. His use of Rosicrucianism, his 
association with Madame Blavatsky, his incursions into the 
Christen Kabala and the heremetic philosophy, his miscellaneous 
reading of Swedenborg, Blake, the Neo-Platonists, Indian and 
Arabian mystics: all these go into the making of his mind and art. 
Yeats developed a taste for the recondite as source-material, and 
this taste helped him achieve a certain remoteness, a certain charm 
of the distant. He become a member of the Ghost Club, taking the 
occult world too seriously and allowing it to cloud his judgement at 
times. 

Perhaps the key to understand Yeats’s magic is to be found 
in the opening stanza of his interesting poem, “The Apparitions’’, 
where he writes thus: 

Because there is safety in decision 
I talked about an apparition, 

I took no trouble to convince, 

Or seem plausible to a man of sense, 

Distrustful of that popular eye 
Whether it be bold or sly. 

Fifteen apparitions have I seen: 

The worst a coat upon a coat- hanger .^ 

In reality, the ‘fifteen apparitions’ were only ‘seven’. The 
‘apparitions’ are a series of death-dreams that occurred after 
Yeats’s illness in Majorca and that were of special significance in 
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relation to Lady Gregory’s death and his own (even if in dreams). 
It may be that the worst of the apparitions was too terrible to be 
contemplated; linked perhaps to the image of himself as an ‘old 
scarecrow’. Alternatively, we may consider that ‘there is safety in 
derision ‘is a ke^ phrase suggesting what Yeats calls ‘scruting by 
the intellect; bom of the knowledge that the vision, which ‘A. Z.’ 
had taught him .to see, were not to be accepted at their face value. 
Yet, visions and dreams had their own value in the life of Yeats, 
who was ever concerned with the evolution of a process for the 
‘Unity of Being’. 

It is possible to attain this ‘Unity of Being’ if one could 
project oneself into ‘consciousness of men’s common ancestral 
memories’. The thought comes to Yeats from Shelley, and the 
projection of this kind is not an easy process. Yeats has hinted at 
this fact in his Autobiographies : 

... Nations, races, and intellectual men are 
unified by an image, or bundle of related 
images, symbolical or evocative of the state of 
mind, which is of all states of mind not 
impossible, the most difficult to that man, race, 
or nation; because only the greatest obstacle 
that can be contemplated without despair rouses 
the will to full intensity.^ 

It took no time for Yeats to realise that the Celtic mythology was at 
hand to feed his need. For the young Yeats who had founded the 
literary societies in London and in Dublin, it held a great promise. 
If Ireland could be awakened to her natural heritage of the heroic 
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ages of Cuchulain, Finn, Conch.ubor, Deirdre and the rest and if the 
people of Ireland could really see their country as Cathleen-ni- 
Houlihan, a remarkable unity, both spiritual and political, would 
follow. Cathleen-ni-Houlihan might serve as the symbol of beauty 
and womanhoo4 and a romantic Ireland. It is also pertinent to note 
here that Yeats wanted the Irish to ‘unite literature to their great 
political passion’, to live as the men of 48 by the light of noble 
books and the great tradition of the past. Some other 
contemporaries - Hyde, Mart>'n and Lady Gregory - were also 
working at it. They all believed that there were sufficient memories 
in place- names and legends and dramatic episodes at their doors. 

Yeats maintained that this consciousness of the past might 
yet unify the people. This is the real national heritage, and a writer 
should feel pride in it. There would be a new flowering of art and 
national life. People would be rejuvenated, as the nationalistic 
Elizabethans were. It required to have a pattern which included 
‘traditional mystic symbolism fused with the common beliefs of 
the people. For example, the folklore of Lady Gregory’s Visions 
and Beliefs could combine, in a poet’s mind, with classical Irish 
legend. 

Yeats makes use of Celtic folklore and mythology in an 
ample degree. He evokes some of the celebrated figures of Ireland 
from the hinterland of memory and makes them relevant for his 
own day. Thus, in the poem “Fergus and the Druid’, Fergus is 
taken from the Irish lore. He is the one who persuades the priest to 
grant him access to the world of pure dream and discovers in this 
way all the lives he had lived in the past. According to the Celts, 
the soul undergoes an evolution, from the soul - atom to 
humankind, then moves upward from a slave to a king on his 
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throne. In truth, Yeats ever cherished the idea of rebirth, and 
Fergus represents this idea in an impressive way. His idea of 
rebirth seems to be partly Celtic and partly Indian. As we know, 
Yeats was deeply influenced by a few individual Indian thinkers 
and preachers like Mohini Chatterji, Purohit Swami and 
Rabindranath Tagore. In his poem titled “On Woman” taken from 
The Wilde Swans at Coole (1919). Yeats writes thus; 

What else He give or keep 
God grant me - no, not here, 

For I ,am not so bold 
To hope a thing so dear 
Now I am growing old. 

But when, if the tale’s true, 

The Pestle of the moon 

That pounds up all anew 

Brings me to birth again - 

To find what once I had 

And know what once I have known.... 

The idea of rebirth comes out so clearly in this poem. Yeats’s 
interest in theosophy was also at the back of such an idea. 

Concurrent with Yeats’s interest in theosophy — Irish or 
Indian - was his preoccupation with Irish folklore.^ During his 
early youth, a controversy had arisen about the nature and origin of 
Druidism, and books were being published on the subject. There 
was diverse opinion about the origin of the Druids. Were they 
Atlanteans, Hindu Bralimins, Phoenician priests, or Egyptian 
seers? Yeats was concerned with the Druids as repositories of an 
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ancient esoteric knowledge. John Rhys, in 1822, dealt with the 
problem then occupying Yeats’s mind: the Cells’ religion. From 
inscriptions on coins and monuments, Rhys came to believe that 
their religion was similar to that of all the other Aryans, and with a 
similar pantheon. Rhys in his Hibbert Lectures on the Celtic 
religion made it clear that the Celtic invaders of the Aryan stock 
brought their gods with them. The lectures bring out a parallelism 
between the Irish gods and their Hindu, Persian, and Greek 
counterparts, comparing the Celtic hero Gwydion, for example, 
with the Hindu Indra. Under the influence of Celtic mythology, 
Yeats came to believe in the doctrine of the soul’s transmigration. 

Yeats, who did not know even a word of Gaelic, penetrated 
to the esoteric world of Druidic magic. It was from the East that 
Yeats snatched the clue to the interpretation of the Druidic culture, 
and it was Theosophy which supplemented the scanty hints of 
Druidic mysteries. And the early poems of Yeats are full of 
Celtism (as also they are full of Hinduism). By 1889, he came to 
think that the Irish word ‘sidhe’ (meaning ‘a fairy’) and the 
Sanskrit word ‘Siddha’ (meaning ‘an emancipated person’) were 
cognate. In The Celtic Twilight. Yeats informs us that fairies and 
divine people were once human beings - ‘and we shall be among 
them when we die if we but keep our natures simple and 
passionate’. Yeats went to the Irish folklore, or listened to Irish 
peasants telling their tales of magic and fairyism and witchcraft, as 
he wanted to add a touch of mystery and charm to his poetry. 

With the publication of The Wanderings of Oisin (1889), 
Yeats came to believe that his subject-matter had become Irish. 
This poem is based on translations of an eighteen-century Irish 
work and on some poems in Middle-Irish reporting the dialogue 
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between St. Patrick and the pagan Ossian who has returned bent 
and blind but unregenerate to Christian Ireland after three hundred 
years in wonderland with his fairy bride. The poet found in Oisin s 
journey to ‘the country of the young’ an example of the rise and 
fall of life. According to F.F. Farag, “Yeats felt at liberty to 
transplant and graft one legend upon another and to invent his own 
variations. He interpreted some of the implications in the earlier 
text and inserted others to suit his purpose”.^ The whole poem is 
permeated by a dream-laden mood and its atmosphere is sluggish, 
soporific and unreal. The reader moves through a land of ‘old 
silence’ where ‘shadowy face flowed into a shadowy face’ and 
where everybody is lost ‘in a reverie forgetful of all things’. In this 
strange domain are found beings with ‘motionless eyeballs’ full 
with ‘the smoke of their dreams’. Round Oisin move ‘seamen or 
landsmen’ with ‘cloud-pale eyelids and dream-dimmed eyes’. In 
brief, Yeats expresses here the mood of the dreamer who lives in a 
constant state of reaction against the tyranny of the substantial and 
the despotism of fact. In other words he turns his back on the 
vulgar world of reality and action. The Druids consequently 
became in Yeats’s poetry “the high-priests of cult of dreaminess 
and the word ‘Druid’ became synonymous with ‘dreamy’,”’ Thus, 
Fergus Mac Roich, the bold fighter and sturdy man of action of the 
Tain epic, is transformed by Yeats into the proud and dreaming 
king. When Oisin visits the first island, he finds everybody 
dreaming or falling into a trance: 

And now, still sad, we came to where 

A beautiful young man dreamed within 

A house of wattles, clay, and skin; 
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With one long glance for girl and boy 
And the pale blossom of the moon, 

He fell into a Druid swoon.* 

♦ 

When Oisin ‘wrapped in dreams rode out again’ and came to the 
Island of the Blessed so prominent in Celtic lore, there he finds the 
ancient heroes scattered about dreaming: 

Some wandered ever hand in hand; 

Or sat in dreams on the pale strand, 

« 

Each forehead like an obscure star 
Bent down above each hooked knee, 

And sang, and with a dreamy gaze 
Watched where the sun in a saffron blaze 
Was slumbering half in the sea ways....^ 

So much so that even the shells dreamt in immortal silence: 

Where many a trumpet-twisted shell 
That in immortal silence sleeps 
Dreaming of her own melting hues, 

Her golds, her ambers, and her blues.... 

Although Oisin moves about and feasts and dances, these actions 
are so ‘wrapped in dreams’ that they lose all relation to reality. 

Yeats’s treatment of the Irish material in the ‘Celtic 
Twilight’ period may be illustrated by his attitude to John 
Sherman, the novel he published in 1891. This novel (or novelette) 
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describes two men of opposite nature: Sherman the dreamy who 
has no ambition except to marry a rich woman so that he is spared 
of all work, and the Reverend William Howard the man of action 
who enjoys the hustle-bustle of a big city. Immediately after the 
publication of the novel, Yeats, wrote to Katharine Tynan as 
follows; 


When you review it you might perhaps, if you 
think it is so, say that Sherman is an Irish type. I 
have an ambition to be taken as an Irish 
Novelist, not as an English as a background.' * 

In a way, Yeats adopted the ancient Irish sagas to suit his poetic 
purpose. He was an Irishman first and last, both in his poetry and 
plays (by the way, the novel was first a digression for him). 

Truly speaking, Yeats was the “most articulate and 
perceptive spokesman” of Ireland at the turn of the last century. It 
is an interesting coincidence that.Yeats’s career provided an exact 
chronological parallel to the history of Irish independence. In 1889, 
when his first collection of poems came out, the country was 
suffering from the split occasioned by Parnell’s fall from 
leadership. There was no proper successor to him, and the political 
horizon was dark and dismal. But fifty years later, Ireland had 
become an independent nation, — thanks to the salutary efforts of 
Yeats and his companions (Lady Gregory, Maud Gonne, and his 
painter-brother Jack Yeats). The poem “Easter 1916” marks the 
transition in Irish histories and signals the enviable gloiy attained 
by the revolutionary martyrs. The poet can’t forget their names - 
MacDonagh and MacBride, Connolly and Pearse - and 
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immortalizes their exemplary sacrifice and courage in the 
following manner: 

Too long a sacrifice 

Can make a stone of the heart 

t 

O when may it suffice? 

That’s Heaven’s part, our part 
To murmur name upon name, 

As a mother names her child 
When sleep at last has come 
On limbs that had run wild. 

The poet believes that out of their sacrifice “A terrible beauty is 
bom”. 

In the poem “To Ireland in the Coming Times”, the poet 
counts himself as one of the celebrated singers of Ireland in the 
past, - such singers (poets) as Davis, Mangan and Ferguson. Here 
Yeats writes as follows: 

Yet he who treads in measured ways 
May surely barter gaze for gaze. 

Man ever journeys on with them 
After the red-rose-bordered him. 

Ah, faeries, dancing under the moon, 

A Druid land, a Dmid tune! 

No doubt, Yeats looked upon Ireland as an ideal land of fairies and 
Dmids - ‘A Druid land, a Dmid tune’. Whatever he wrote carried 
Irish character and national consciousness, as L.A.G. Strong has 
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suggested: “The young man strove to affirm the Irish character in 
all he saw, to rouse a national consciousness in literature as well as 
in politics....”'* 

In Celtic mythology Yeats found a treasury of symbols to be 
employed in his poetry. The Danaan children, the Shadowy Horses 

t 

and Fergus with his brazen cars - those mysterious and magical 
beings play an important part in his poetry. His long poem, “The 
Wanderings of Oisin”, which is cast in dialogue form between 
Oisin and S. Patrick, derives its subject from Irish mythology. 

One of the memorable personalities resurrected by Yeats is 
Cuchulain, who was mighty enough to fight even with the sea. His 
valour and spiritual power are seen in the poem “Cuchulain’s Fight 
with the Sea”, wherein the poet writes thus: 

Cuchulain stirred. 

Stared on the horses of the sea, and heard 

The cars of battle and his own name cried; 

And fought with the invulnerable tide. 

In this poem, the character of Conchubar also appears. But it is in 
Yeats’s plays that the Irish folk-hero called Cuchulain is best 
displayed. Yeats has, in fact, written five plays on the Cuchulain 
theme, and they combinedly constitute a series of initiation rituals. 
The dramatist’s intention is to depict “the timeless human 
dilemmas concerning the soul’s confrontation with superhuman or 
subhuman compulsions.”'® The first play, At the Hawk’s Well. 
initiates the unfledged Young Man into the heroic possibilities and 
limitations of the human predicament. The next play. The Green 
M met, adds the maturer wisdom of the sacrificial hero to the 
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younger Cuchulain’s heroic ideal of self-assertion. As the hero 
grows older and develops social connections, the play On Baile’s 
Strand works out the tragic complexities of the curse he earned for 
himself by confronting his mortal destiny at the Hawk’s Well: 

t 

That curse way be 

Never to win a woman’s love and keep it; 

Or always to mix hatred in the love; 

Or it may be that she will kill your children, 

That you will find them their throats tom and bloody, 
Or you will be so maddened that you kill them 
With your own hand.*^ 

He then betrayed, for a while at least, his spontaneous heroic nature 
for the domesticated ‘wisdom’ of the High King Conchubar. The 
fourth play, The Only Jealousy of Emer. follows Cuchulain into the 
dark night of the soul when he came to know that he had killed his 
own son. He confronted his opposing dark shadow Bricriu, the God 
of Discord, and the Woman of the Sidhe who leads a painful life by 
human memories. The hero completes Yeats’s pattern in the fifth 
play. The Death of Cuchulain. by exploring the relevance of the 
hero to modern man. Confronted by the Blind Beggar man who 
dealt the hero a fatal blow with his kitchen knife - instead of the 
fair death he expected at Aoife’s hands in revenge for the son he 
killed - Cuchulain faced his greatest obstacle — the threat that 
heroic life is meaningless. 

The exploits of Chuchlain in Yeats’s plays dr^atise “both 
timeless human dilemmas through crisis points in an individual’s 
life, and the predicament of the poet’s troubled country....”^® The 
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‘phases’ of Cuchulain’s life-drama may be associated with the 
great wheel of symbolic moon phases on which Yeats based his 
system of cosmic understanding in A Vision (1925). Like his 
Homeric counterparts, Cuchulain is closely connected with the 
elements. His own element is fire - in its creative as well as 
destructive aspect - which is in accord with his stature of being the 
reputed son of Lygh (a god). And like Homer’s Achilles, his fire 
element is symbolic of a strong attraction towards Absolute 
existence, - a condition natural to the gods but attained by mortal 
man only through death. His ‘heroic’ aspect defines him as a man 
of two worlds, being prone to divinity yet presently a man subject 
to mortal death. Cuchulain’s confrontations with the Sidhe, who 
inhabit and manifest themselves as beings native to non-human 
dimension, provide “dramatic ritual climaxes which express their 
ambivalent power to ‘allure or to destroy’ mortal man.”^' 

Apart from Cuchulain, Yeats sometimes uses the figures of 
Fergus in his poetry. Thus, the poem “Fergus and the Druid” is 
based on him and his sorrows. Fergus was so close and affectionate 
to King Conchubar, as it is clear from the following extract 
(spoken by Fergus): 

Young subtle Conchubar sat close by me 
When I gave judgment, and his words were wise, 

And what is me was burden without end, 

To him seemed easy, so I laid the crown 
Upon his head to cast away my sorrow.^^ 
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After crowning Conchubar, Fergus left for the woods and hills. So 
long a listener, the Druid offers him a solution to his nagging 
distress, and this solution is found in ‘this little bag of dreams’: 

Take, if you must, this little bag of dreams; 

Unloose the cord, and they will wrap you round.^^ 

And ‘dreams’ offer the old king the much-longed for comfort and 
happiness. In another poem titled “Who Goes with Fergus?”, Yeats 
records Fergus’s departure for the woods: 


For Fergus rules the brazen cars. 

And rules the shadow of the woods, 

And the white breast of the dine sea 
And all disheveled wandering stars.^"^ 

Evidently, Fergus represents resignation and renunciation in the 
human world. He is above the worldly allurements and 
attachments. 

To conclude, Yeats has used Celtic mythology in his poetry 
to energise it with a sense of awe and wonder, with an added sense 
of delight and charai. Moreover, it afforded him an opportunity to 
be proudly nationalistic and patriotic. It provided his art with the 
much-needed authenticity and rootedness. 
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A symbol is the signification that a word, an image, or a 
metaphor comes to assume through its repeated use. A symbol is a 
representation of something invisible or abstract (e.g., an idea, or 
emotion, a quality or value) by means of a concrete sign or 
emblem. The basic of ‘symbolism’ is a physical connection, an 
association, or an incidental resemblance between the symbol and 
the thing symbplized. A symbol is not confined to literature or 
language alone; it is also used in art, logic, religion, philosophy, 
mathematics and psychology. In this way, it covers a very wide 
area for its operation. 

Historically speaking, ‘symbolism’ arose in France as a 
•* 

reaction against ‘realism’ between the years 1870 and 1880, and its 
initial practitioners challenged the pen-portrayals of the Pre- 
Raphaelites in painting and Wagner in music. Symbolism sought to 
achieve the effects of music through images and metaphors. The 
main theorist of this literary movement was Mallarme, a well- 
known French writer, who was deeply influenced by such 
luminaries as Baudelaire, Corbierre, Verlaine and Rimbaud, and 
who might be properly called ‘Symbole de Symbolism’ - a title 
which is usually applied to Laforgue.' The Symbolist movement 
reached England in the 1890, and soon it became a very popular 
mode of expression in art and literature. The poetic technique of 
few others tends to be symbolistic in essence. When Arthur 
Symons wrote his famous book, The Symbolist Movement in 
Literature (1899), he unhesitatingly dedicated it to W. B. Yeats. In 
this book, Symons speaks of “the pervasiveness of Symbolism in 
the work of every great imaginative writer.” ^ 

W.B. Yeats in his brilliant essay, “The Symbolism of 
Poetry” offers the following comments: 
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All sounds, all colours, all forms, either because 
of their pre-ordained energies or because of 
long association, evoke indefinable and yet 
recise emotion.... and when sound, and colour, 
and form are in a musical relation, a beautiful 
relation to one another, they become as it were 
one sound, one colour, one form and evoke an 
emotion that is made out of their distinct 
evocations and yet is one emotion.^ 

Art works as an invisible force. Its charin works 
unknowingly and through the force of nature it contrives at unity. It 
is “the power of many minds to become one, overpowering one 
another by spoken words become a single, intense, unhesitating 
energy”."* Yeats further analyses the function of the artist in this 
process - 


Because an emotion does not exit or does not 
become perceptible and active among us, till it 
has found its expression, in colour or in sound 
or in form, or in all of these, and because no 
two modulations or arrangements of these 
evoke the same emotion, poets and painters and 
musicians, and in less degree because their 
effects are momentaiy, day and night and cloud 
and shadow, are continually making and 
unmaking mankind.^ 
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Images, symbols, metaphors, rhyme, rhythm etc. are the 
tools of a poet. Images are often visual but they may appeal to 
other senses as well. They may be the part of a metaphor or a 
symbol or, themselves, may have some metaphor or symbol. The 
artist perceives the outward phenomena and forms an impression 
and his poetic sensibility forms an imagery for the expression of 
his complex experience. 

Yeats’s symbols and images are very much a part of his' 
aesthetic vision. They bear a particular meaning to the poetic 
experience which is valuable for him as an artist. The value implied 
in these symbols and images is the experience of the beauty above 
all else and personally significant for him. Yeats, like any other 
romantic artist seldom chooses his images deliberately. They are 
employed unconsciously as they flash upon the inward eye of the 
mind. They are subjective and personally significant for him 
though there may be an underlying universality in their appeal to 
the reader. This process of creation is significant for the artist in 
that he is individually embedded to it: 

In the course of his work he (artist) is not as a 
rule deliberately and consciously engaged in a 
communicative endeavour. When asked, he is 
more likely than not to reply that 
communication is an irrelevant or at best a 
minor issue, and that what he is making is 
something expressive, in a more or less vague 
sense, of his emotions, or of himself something 
personal and individual, that other people are 
going to study it and to receive experiences 
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from it may seem to him a merely accidental, 
inessential circumstance.^ 

The communicative power of words entirely dwells upon 
their meaning-bearing capacity. Words consist of some set-patterns 
of sound which in turn denote a particular meaning. Words are the 
sound symbols of the spoken tongue. They denote their meaning 
through some gestural, pictorical, graphic or artistic suggestions. 
As the components of language, they serve as the basic symbol. All 
language in this sense is the employment of a vast symbolism. The 
artist only enriches it; this same word would mean differently when 
employed in different situations. 

Images no doubt enrich the poetic meaning but the poet also 
enriches language through the connotative use of words and 
provide an aesthetic value to it as “a literary author goes almost as 
often against the current of his environment as with it”.^ Speech is 
the predecessor of all written words but “once writing has come 
into being, the written form begins to affect the spoken tongue, 
stabilize it, mould it, change it, give it a more esthetically pleasing 

o 

form, endow it with a richer vocabulary”. Poetic consciousness 
takes a consideration of the emotions, sensations and images, and 
the memory of the artist synthetically works upon the material to 
create its images and symbols out of it. In Yeats’s case the 
boundaries of the poetic consciousness are unlimited, and it 
touches the farthest lines of that Great Memory of mankind the 
psychologists call the Collective Unconscious. 

Words, when used symbolically or scientifically, not 
figuratively and emotively, are only capable of directing thought to 
a comparatively few features of the more common situations. But 
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feeling is sometimes a more subtle way of referring”^ says I.A. 
Richards discussing the scientific and the emotive use of language. 
W.B, Yeats does not confine himself to such limits because his 
poetic consciousness creates code-words out of words and even his 
symbols are prone to manifold interpretations besides what they 
precisely intend to communicate at first sight. He is one of those 
artists whose symbols bear beautifully developed images within 
them and at the same time the images he coins have a symbolic 
aura around them. As an artist, Yeats bends upon the solid ground 
of the denotative behaviour of words and very intelligibly compels 
his readers and critics to not only enter but also transcend even the 
connotative limits in order to arrive at the symbolic meaning of his 
images. 

W.B. Yeats holds that all good art is essentially symbolic. 
The creative principle that lies behind the creative art or nature is 
one and the same. The whole universe is a vast symbolism for him. 
Only its symbols are to be deciphered to get at a higher reality. In 
the preface to the Quaritch edition of Blake’s poems, he writes, 
“Art and poetry, by constantly using symbolism, continually 
remind us that nature itself is a symbol,” Even man may be a 
symbol in his existence and “to hear a man talking, or to watch his 
gestures, is to study symbolism.”^* He discusses the genesis of this 
symbolism of human body in the essay “The Necessity of 
Symbolism” thus: “The growing genius of the child forms about it 
by affinity a complex series of thoughts, and these in their turn 
have much to do in moulding unconsciously the no less complex 
symbol, or series of symbols, known as the physical body”.‘^ 
Symbolic art is a raicrocosmic representation of the vast stream of 
existence which is the macrocosm and a vast symbol itself. 
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Symbols give life to cold truism. They enlarge our vision and make 
us understand the phenomena of things in a better way. In fact, 
“The perception of the senses, apart from symbol, limits us down 
to the narrow circle of personal experience”.'^ 

In Yeats’s opinion, a man can communicate with God and 
His angels with the help of the symbols. Thus, symbolism is the 
spiritual language of man. Symbols are the medium that changes a 
subjective art into an objective one because the symbols evoked out 
of the Spiritus Mundi or the Great Memory have the power of 
transcending the narrow limits of time and space. Often an artist 
tends to weave his personal emotion into a pattern of myth and 
symbolism. “It is only by ancient symbols, by symbols that have 
numberless meanings beside the one or two the writer lays an 
emphasis upon or the half-score he knows of that any highly 
subjective art can escape from the barrenness and shallowness of a 
too conscious arrangement, into the abundance and depth of 
nature”. To him, symbols were the only possible expression of 
the Inexpressible and the only visible representation of the 
Invisible. They were the gates to insight and knowledge and the 
means to achieve the ipystical vision. The occultist or a seer of the 
Divine who made a conscious use of them, was only a step ahead 
of the artist who applied them unconsciously; 

So I think that in the making and in the 

T 

understanding of a work of art, and the more 
easily if it is full of patterns and symbols and 
music, we are lured to the threshold of sleep, 
and it may be far beyond it without knowing 



that we have ever set our feet upon the steps of 
horn or ivory. 

William Blake exerted a great influence over W.B. Yeats. 
When he was young, he imbibed this influence through his father 

C 

who liked his son reading Blake’s poetry. It was no wonder that he 
was greatly fascinated and undertook the work of editing the works 
of William Blake for the Quaritch edition. He made a deep study of 
Blake’s symbols and besides making a good interpretation, he 
learnt himself gradually in that school of symbolic art. The French 
Symbolist poets were other chief influences upon him besides the 
occultists such as Jacob Bochme and Swedenborg. An exhaustive 
study of all these influences has already been made by different 
authors. The influence of the French Symbolists upon Yeats came 
through Arthur Symons who dedicated his book The Symbolist 
Movement in Literature (1899) to W.B. Yeats hailing him as “the 
chief representative of that movement in our country”.*^ Yeats 
glorifies the symbolic art of the French poets at a place in the 
Autobiographies thus: After Stephane Mallarme, after Paul 
Verlaine, after Gustave Moreau, after Puvis de Chavannes, after 
our own verse, after all our subtle colour and nervous rhythm, after 
the faint mixed tints of Conder, what more is possible? After us the 
Savage God.”'^ 

In the 1925 edition of Yeats’s A Vision, he wrote that his 
mysterious- instructors provided him with “metaphors of poetry 
These metaphors of poetry were also a part of the great symbolical 
pattern encompassing his art. They served the dual purpose of a 
poetic symbolism and a basis for the metaphysics of A Vision . 
Yeats realized their interpenetrating aspects and made it clear that, 
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“The chief difference between the metaphors of poetry and the 
symbols of mysticism is that the latter are wowen together into a 
complete system.”'^ Therefore, it did not make much difference to 
W.B. Yeats whether the symbols were a part of the poetic vision or 
an esoteric scheme, only their power to evoke visions, emotions 
and images mattered. “I cannot now think symbols less than the 
greatest of all powers whether they are used consciously by their 
successors, the poets, the musicians and the artists.”^® In any case, 
a symbol “in the hands of him who has the secret of it, is a worker 
of wonders.”^' In an essay “The Symbolism of Poetry”, he 
underlines their significance ir evoking certain emotions, “All 
sounds, all colours, all forms, either because of their pre-ordained 
energies or because of long association, evoke indefinable and yet 
precise emotions ...}^ 

Yeats’ s whole life was a meaningful symbol of Truth. More 
he embodied it in his life than all that he said in his writing. He 
himself, no doubt, realized it: 

No matter what I said - 

For wisdom is the property of the dead. 

A something incompatible with life.^^ 

The thought, feeling and will of the poet are united in the 
synthesis of the world he creates and “intellect no longer knows/ 
‘Is’ from the ‘Ought’, or ‘Knower’ from the ‘Known’.”^'^ He 
assumes many forms and speaks in many personages. However, 
nowhere else, he has made an open declaration of the fact that his 
life is a symbolic embodiment of the truth sought by him all his life 
so clearly as in a letter to Lady Elizabeth Pelham, which he vwote 
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towards the end of his life. Clearly a week before his death in 
January 1939, Yeats wrote: 

It seems to me that I have found what I wanted. 

When I try to put all into a phrase I say ‘Man 
can embody it in the completion of my life’.“^ 

The significance of the statement is increased when we know that 
he had realized the approaching inevitability of death. In the same 
letter he wrote; 

I know for certain that my time will not be long. 

I have put away everything that can be put away 
that I may speak what I have to speak and I find 
my expression is a part of * study’ 

W.B. Yeats himself felt that he talked and spoke in his art in the 
language of symbols: “I have no speech but symbol.... It would 
be no exaggeration to say that unconsciously his mind constantly 
played with them and whenever his imagination gave way to his 
expressions in the form of art, it was through symbols. 

Yeats begins with Crossways and, no doubt, he stands at a 
place from where diverse roads lead ahead to many sides. A young 
artist, frill of romantic notions and convictions pulling him to their 
respective sides often finds himself upon crossways. Like any other 
youngman of his age, the young Yeats is bewildered and stupefied. 
Though the symbol of interpenetrating gyres charmed him later, the 
whirling of these gyres had already occupied his mind and 
fascinated him. In Crossways, we find “many changing things / In 



dreary dancing past us whirled”,^* “the whirling ways of stars’’'*^, a 
shell “among her wandering whirls”^®, and “whirling hair”^’. In 
fact, he found himself caught in a whirl at this stage. The Rose is 
the rosiness of his youth, a time when his passionate love for Maud 
Gonne overpowered him so much that all else melted into an 
insubstantial thing. Soon he had lost his love and The Wind among 
the Reeds breathes a sad music, reminding him of the estrangement 
in love. He finds a balm for his wounded heart and a shelter for his 
lonely soul in Lady Gregory’s Seven Woods . The Green Helmet is 
a mark worn to forsake the green wound of love. He succeeds in 
doing so, gets maturer and learns his Responsibilities . Through The 
Wild Swans at Coole. he flies high to get at the mystery of things. 
Michael Robartes and the Dancer are the self and the mask within 
the artist’s personality. The Tower is the symbol of male passionate 
desire which is sterile without its female counterpart found in the 
feminine symbol of The Winding Stair . Words for Music Perhaps 
is perhaps the starting of the sweet music from the reconciliation of 
selves and the attainment of the long-sought Unity of Being. A Full 
Moon in March is his full blossom and Last Poems are his last 
utterances about his final perception of truth. 

Yeats used symbols to evoke new images fi-om the unconscious, to 
witness visions and to set his imagination at work. He discovered 
that some magic numbers and symbolic words made his 
imagination work “of itself and to bring before me vivid images 
that, though never too vivid to be imagination, as I had always 
understood it, had yet a motion of their own, a life I could not 
change or shape”. Thus, magical symbols had opened a new vista 
before his eyes. It was, in fact, magic that led him to believe in the 
power of symbols. In an essay, “Magic”, he underlines three 
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principles that form tlie basis of his belief in this strange 
phenomenon and its wonder-working power: 

(1) That the borders of our mind are ever shifting, and that 
many minds can create or reveal a single mind, a single 

I 

energy. 

(2) That the borders of our memories sure a part of one great 
memory, the memory of Nature herself. 

(3) That this great mind and great memory can be evoked by 
symbols,^^ 

He finds that similar images can be evoked in the minds of 
different people at different places with the help of certain 
traditional symbols because they are a part of the great memory or 
communal mind or as Yeats likes to call it “Spiritus Mundi” or 
“Anima Mundi”. This communal mind is not a matter of deliberate 
choice but pre-destined and it is from this faculty of the 
unconscious that we get the symbols and images for poetry. “When 
a man writes any work of genius, or invents some creative action, 
is it not because some knowledge or power has come into his mind 

from beyond his mind? Our images must be given to us, we 

cannot choose them deliberately”.^'^ This great memory of Nature 
stores up events and symbols of distant centuries. Many minds 
become one and reveal themselves as a single energy through this 
ancestral memory. Yeats describes the formation and working of 
symbols in this great memory thus: 

Whatever the passions of man have gathered 
about, becomes a symbol in the great memory. 
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and in the hands of him who has the secret, it is 
a worker of wonders, a caller-up of angels or of 
devils. The symbols are of all kinds, for 
everything in heaven or earth has its 
association, momentous or trivial, in the great 
memory. 

Finally, he declares symbolism to be the “language by which the 
soul when entranced or even in ordinary sleep, communes with 
God and with angels”. A deeper stud) of the subtle art that makes 
Yeats’s symbols what they are, reveals the deepest concepts and 
practices wiili which Yeats adopts his mystical concept of the Great 
V/heel and interpenetrating Gyres. 

Yeats’s Great Wheel has twenty-eight spires in it, 
symbolising twenty-eight phases the moon passes in a single 
revolution in astrology. These twenty-eight phases of the moon 
symbolize the twenty-eight phases of existence, twenty-eight types 
of personality and also twenty-eight phases of history in the Great 
Year. The symbol of the Great Wheel becomes vexingly complex 
when Yeats declares that “Every phase is in itself a wheel.”^’ Now 
the twenty-eight phases become the spans of a single phase. Thus a 
man of subjective phase may be born in an objective phase of 
history. The Great Wheel contains twenty-eight gyres of primary 
tincture and also the twenty-eight gyres of antithetical tinctures. 
Each gyre of primary tincture is faced by its opposite gyre or mark 
of the antithetical gyre and vice-versa . Thus twenty-eight pairs of 
interpenetrating gyres imposed upon the Great Wheel make the 
single geometrical conception of his system. A single revolution of 
the Great Wheel has been attributed two thousand years after which 
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the mark of the entire wheel dominates for the next two thousand 
years and this process goes on endlessly. Wheels within the w'heel 
are also a symbolic representation of macrocosm in microcosm and 
vice-versa . 

The second symbol of Yeats’s single geometrical conception 
is a pair of interpenetrating Gyres which represent the primary and 
the antithical .elements in man’s personality or era of history'. He 
says, “All physical reality, the universe as a whole, every solar 
system, every atom is a double cone.”^® The primary gyre 
represents all that is solar, moral, objective or space, whereas the 
antithetical gyre represents all that is lunar, aesthetic, subjective or 
time. Every man, event, nation or age is composed of these two and 
more or less contains both elements. Both serve as each other’s 
mark and their interpenetration into each other symbolizes conflict 
which is the basis of all creation. They can also be seen as sexual 
symbols underlying the male and the female principles, as 
“Purush” and “Prakriti” of Hindu philosophy or “Yan” and “Yin” 
of Zen Buddhism. Their whirling symbolizes the eternal dance 
evocative of joy and making and unmaking of all creation. It is also 
a symbol of perfection because it is in the whirling that the two 
interpenetrating gyres take the form of sphere in a round 
movement. The interpenetrating gyres also symbolise the four 
faculties of Will, Mask, Body of Fate and Creative Mind. In this 
aspect the wheel is itself imposed upon the gyres and Twenty-eight 
phases of a single entity become inherent in it - the gyres 
becoming sphere. 

The above discussion explain the very metaphysical base of 
Yeats’s symbology. Further, a closer study of his symbols reveals 
some of the interesting facts relating to Yeats’s modes of 
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discovering poetic symbols with a subtle application of the 

pneumatic core. For example, the Rose is the first most significant 

symbol of Yeats’s Collected Poems . As the traditional symbols of 

love and beauty, it symbolises Yeats’s love for Maud Gonne and 

young Yeats’s longing for beauty. The Rose and many poems in 

The Wind among the Reeds centre round the rose symbol. The 

introductory poems of the Rose section, “To the Rose upon the 

Rood of Time” underlines three themes symbolised by Rose. The 

poet invokes “Red Rose, proud Rose, sad Rose of all my days!”^^ It 

is Yeats’s intense love for Maud Gonne and his consequent 

frustration in this love as well as his long preoccupation with the 
% 

occult world and glorious Irish legends. He would “sing of old Eire 
and the ancient ways.”'*® 

Chuchulain battling with the bitter tide; 

The Druid, grey, wood-nurtured, quiet-eyed 
Who cast round Fergus dreams, and ruin untold.'** 

It is also “Eternal beauty wandering on her way.”'*^ He wishes to 
hear common things no more. All that is mortal and sad, is ugly 
and detestable to him, “The weak worm hiding down in its small 
cave, / the field - mouse running by me in the grass. / And heavy 
mortal hopes that toil and pass,” or as he sings in “The Lover 
Tells of the Rose in His Heart” - 

All things uncomely and broken, all things worn out 

and old, 

The cry of a child by the roadways, the creak of a 

lumbering cart, 
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The heavy steps of the ploughman, splashing the 

wintry mould. 

Are wronging your image that blossoms a rose in the 

deeps of my heart/"^ 

The Rose in “The Secret Rose” is associated with Chuchulain, 
Druid and Fergus in “an honest attempt towards that Aristocratic 
esotertic Irsh literature”"^^ which he valued and cherished life-long. 
Many poems of The Rose have these Irish mythological personages 
and their legends as theme. However, there was to be a change- 
over from the rose of love towards the mystic rose. Yeats noted in 
% 

the Autobiographies : 

I could rhyme of love, calling it The Rose. 
because of Rose’s double meaning; of a 
fisherman who had ‘never a crack’ in his heart; 
of an old woman complaining of the idleness of 
the young, or some cheerful fiddler, all those 
things that ‘popular poets’ write of, but that I 
must some day - on that day when the gates 
begin to open - become difficult or obscure.'*^ 

The symptoms of this difficulty or obscurity began in the early 
poems of The Rose . The rose that is symbolic of “Eternal beauty 
wandering on her way”'*^ glows on the tree of life “under the 
boughs of love and hate.”**® In a poem, Yeats writes: 

Rose of all Roses, Rose of all the World! 

You too, have come where the dim tides are hurled 
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Upon the wharves of sorrow, and heard ring 
The bell that calls us on; the sweet far thing 
Made you of us, and of the dim grey sea'^'^ 

In “The Rose of the World”, the rose is the symbol of beauty, 
destroyed by time yet timeless and eternal because it symbolises all 
beauty from Helen and Deirdre of ancient time to Maud Gonne of 
his own day. What is still more significant, he considers beauty an 
attribute of God in the Keatsian way. Beauty becomes an 
omnipresent force. It existed even before God manifested it in the 
material world of perception. The Rose becomes the symbol of 
beauty as God’s supreme power: 

Bow down, archangels, in your dim abode: 

Before you were or any hearts to beat. 

Weary and kind one lingered by His seat; 

He made the world to be a grassy road 
Before her wandering feet.^° 

“The Rose of Peace” begins with an ‘if which provides to the 
ceasing of all struggle in the universe and the establishment of 
peace in the nature of a mere dream. Besides these two meanings in 
association, the Rose is Ireland also, as we find in a later poem: 

‘But where can we draw water’, 

Said Pearse to Connolly, 

‘When all the wells are parched away?’ 

‘O plain as plain can be 

There’s nothing but our own red blood 
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Can make a right Rose Tree’.’^' 

The Rose symbol gains a vexing complexity in The Wind among 
the Reeds . From the simple symbol of passionate desire in “The 
Lover Tells of the Rose in His Heart” to the “Far-off, most secret 
and inviolate Rose”,^^ and “The Immortal Rose”,^^ the poet has 
made a long voyage. In the symbolic poem, “He Bids His Beloved 
Be at Peace”, “the Shadowy Horse” are symbol of passion, and 
“the South is pouring down roses of crimson fire”^^ is in the same 
vein. Roses have been employed merely for the sake of imagery at 
many places. But the Rose that appears in “The Blessed” is a 
symbol of the purity of the soul and its blessed state. Even here the 
Rose is not completely detached from its previous associations. 
The blessedness of Rose is a mystic balance between the body and 
the soul - 


O blessedness comes in die night and the day 
And wither the wise heart knows; 

And one has seen in the redness of wine 
The Incorruptible Rose, 

That drowsily drops faint leaves on him. 

And the sweetness of desire, 

While time and the world are ebbing away. 

In twilights of dew and of fire’.^^ 

In the introductory poem of The Rose, the poet found his mystic 
flower “under the boughs of love and hate”.^^ 

Yeats’ mystic rose grows upon the Tree of Life. As Yeats 
has his main symbols set in the pairs of two, the Rose pairs with 
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the Tree. Whereas the Rose belongs to the antithetical group of 
symbols with the winding stair or silken sheath or moon, the Tree 
can be placed with the primary group of symbols with tower or sun 
or sword. The Tree provides to Yeats an image of imity. It is rooted 
in the earth, it grow into the air, water provides it life and it lives 
by the fire of the sun. All four elements except ether which is the 
divine substance in we, stem mythology go to make the Tree of Life 
The bird which is Yeats’s another image for unity and revelation 
rests upon its branches. He wishes his daugliter such a unity in 
life - 


May she become a flourishing hidden tree 
That all her thought may like the linnet be. 

And have no business but dispensing round 
Their magnanimities of round, 

Nor but in merriment begin a chase. 

Nor but in merriment a quarrel. 

O may she live like some green laurel. .. 

Rooted in one dear perpetual place. 

When this Tree has broken branches, it becomes a symbol of 
disintegrity. In “The Lamentation of the Old Pensioner”, the old 
man shelters himself under such a broken tree which, like the 
tower, is symbolic of old age and sterility -“There’s not a woman 
turns her faceAJpon a broken tree.”^* 

W.B. Yeats categories some of his symbols in a letter to his 
friend, T. Sturgc Moore thus: “My main symbols are Sun and 
Moon (in all phases), Tower, Mask, Tree (Tree with Mask hanging 
on the trunk), Well....”^^ It is amazing that W.B. Yeats does not 
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include Rose and Swan among his main symbols, though birds may 
not be missing from this list by implication as the subject of the 
letter was itself a bird symbol. Yeats implored Moore not to use the 
hawk-symbol as a cover design for one of his books in the way he 
intended to use it. He wrote: 

My dear l*^oore: 

I am sorry for it would make a fine design but 
don’t nail the hawk on the board. The hawk is 
one of my symbols and you might rather 
crudely upset the subconscious. It might mean 
nightmare or something of the kind for some of 
us here.^° 

‘Hawk’ is always associated with Chuchulain in Yeats’s plays and 
Chuchiilain serves as a Mask to the artist; the hawk, thus, may 
symbolise a mask. W.B. Yeats wrote, “Certain birds, especially as I 
see things, such lonely birds as the heron, hawk, eagle, and swan, 
are the natural symbols of subjectivity, especially when floating 
upon the wind alone or alighting upon some pool or river, while the 
beasts that run upon the ground, especially those that run in parks, 
are the natural symbols of objective man.”^* 

The third stanza of “The Hawk” brings out the hawk as the 
symbol of the poet’s mask against the world: 

‘What tumbling cloud did you cleave. 

Yellow-eyed hawk of the mind, 

Last evening? that I, who had sat 
Dumbfounded before a knave. 
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Should give to my friend 
A pretence of wit.“ 

It is a symbol of the freedom of the artist against the utilitarian 
purpose of the world, but the poet is as yet aware of a lack, what is 
the use of this freedom when he can be dumbfounded by a knave? 

“The Wild Swans at Coole” employs swans as the central 
image of the poem. In the first stanza, the poet finds that “upon the 
brimming water among the stones/Are nine-and-fifty swans.”^^ 
They have been a source of Wordsworthian perceptual pleasure in 
the objects of Nature, but soon the swans grow into a symbol 
yielding manifold meanings. Their flight is an emblem of the 
gyrical movement and therefore a symbol of the revelation or 
wisdom: 


All suddenly mount 

And scatter wheeling in great broken rings 
upon their clamorous wings.^"^ 

They defy time and symbolise youth and freshness. They present a 
contrast to the aging poet who ponders upon old age and death in 
several poems of the volume. All has changed for the poet since he 
first witnessed this beautiful spectacle nineteen years ago. They, 
thus, symbolise the timeless and the eternal, whereas the poet 
himself symbolises the temporM and the timebound: 

The first time on this shore. 

The bell-beat of their wings above my head 
Trod with a lighter tread. 
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Unwearied still, lover by lover, 

They paddle in the cold 
Companionable streams or climb the air, 

Their hearts have not grown old.^^ 

There is one aspect of their swans that links them to the sword- 
sheath as a symbql. “Passion or conquest, wander where they will, 
Attend upon them still” We would remember that Sato’s sword 
and its silk-cover are “emblematical love and war”^^ for W.B. 
Yeats. The swans with their heart not grown old and passion and 
conquest attending them still, present striking similarity with 
Sato’s-sword sheath as sexual symbols and symbolise the vigour of 
youth. Even if the poet finds them flown away some day, they will 
remain as a pattern of the timeless spirit in his imagination. 

The swan in “Leda and file Swan” is Zeus or Jupiter who 
raped Leda in the form of a swan. By him and by her husband she 
became the mother of Helen, Castor, Pollux and Clytemnestra, and 
sowed the seeds of Trojan War. All the storm of the Greek 
civilization ensued from this mythological event. Apart from the 
beauty of its sexual imagery and multisided meanings, the poem is 
significant from the viewpoint of Yeats’s complex symbolism. The 
swan symbolises Godhead, but it is not pure Godhead in all 
solitariners. It is a union of the divine (“feathered glory”®*) and the 
bestial (“brute blood of the air”®^). Thus, mankind that issued from 
Zeus’s intercourse vyith Leda, is part animal, part divine. The art 
symbolises the union of God and man or fiie union of contraries 
which is always Yeats’ most favourite theme. Man is, therefore, 
microcosmic representation of God and two opposing forces of the 
spirituality are constantly at war within him. Leda not only 
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conceived from the brute power of the swan but also from his 
knowledge or the spiritual element. The essence of the symbolic 
truth of this event can be grasped from the following statement of 
Yeats - 


The tragedy of sexual intercourse is the 
perpetual virginity of the soul. Sexual 
intercourse is an attempt to solve the eternal 
antimony doomed to failure because it takes 
place only on one side of the gulf. The gulf is 
that which separates the one and the many, or if 
you like God and man. 

It would naturally lead one to ask whether God could remain as 
aloof and indifferent to mankind after this act as before. “Did she 
put on his knowledge with his power/Before the indifferent beak 
could let her drop?”’* How much of God did the man inherit after 
this event? Was the antinomy solved for ever? Yeats endeavours to 
supply an answer to these and such many other questions in 
another poem when he Says - 

When the holy bird, that there 
Accomplished his predestined will, 

From the limbs of Leda sank 
But not from her protecting care.’^ 

It is now that the swan symbol gains its full significance. It 
symbolises pure Godhead, immortal soul and art-product. The 
flight of the swan comes to symbolize the soul’s ascendance to its 
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divine source and also the heroic personality of tlie subjective artist 
amid all changes and the fury of the time. Finally we have it as an 
emblem through Yeats’ mouth in “Coole Park and Ballylee, 193 1”-; 

At sudden thunder of the mounting swan 
I turned about and looked where branches break 
The glittering reaches of the flooded lake”. 

Another emblem there! The stormy white 
But seems a concentration of the sky; 

And in the morning’s gone, no man knows why; 

And is so lovely that it sets to right 
What knowledge or its lack had set awry, 

So arrogantly pure, a child might think 
It can be murdered with a spot of ink.^^ 

Yeats had a long preoccupation with birds before he came to 
create symbols like swans and hawks out of them. In the beginning, 
he used birds as the most dominant image of his poetry. Crossways 
and The Wanderings of Oisin have birds as the most recurring 
image. They appear as “The young birds and old birds/came flying, 
heavy and sad”,’'* and also as named creatures such as “the scared 
old flamingoes”,’^ “aweless birds”,’® “The scared flocks/of red 
flamingoes”,” “the moorfowl”,’* “a peacock”,’^ “the peahens”,*® “a 
parrot.... raging at his own image in the enameled sea”,** “the 
burnished dove”,*^ “the wild fowl of the air”,*^ “the cormorants”*'* 
and “flapping herons”.*® The variety is amazing, but strangely 
enough the swan and the hawk that become favourite symbols in 
his later poetry are altogether absent from the bird-images of 
Crossways. 
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The Wanderings of Oisin .also shows Yeats’s fondness for 
the bird imagery. Oisin finds Niamh “on the dove-grey edge of the 
sea”.®^ Niamh is Aengus’s daughter and comes jfrom the Island of 
Youth “where the birds of Aengus wing”.®^ Aengus is the god of 
youth, beauty and love, and his kisses are transformed to birds 
which fly over iiis head. The stories of Oisin’s wisdom and 
courage, which are “like coloured Asian birds/At evening in their 
rainless lands”,** have made her dizzy with the thought of his love. 
The ladies of this land are as “merry as birds’’*^. As Oisin travels 
towards Aengus’s land, he hears “a far sound of feathery quires”’®. 
The birds of Aengus populate the island: 

Round every branch the song-birds flew. 

Or clung thereon like swarming bees; 

While round the shore a million stood 
Like drops of frozen rainbow light. 

And pondered in a soft vain mood 
Upon their shadow in the tide. 

And told the purple deeps their pride 
And murmured snatches of delight.’’ 

Not only this, even the boats on the shores have the “carven figures 
on their prows/of bitterns, and fish-eating stoats/And swans with 
their exultant throats”.’^ It is the first reference to swan and uptil 
now Yeats has attached no specific symbolic significance to swan. 
However, the timeless^ immortal beauty of the swans in “The Wild 
Swans at Cook” has its seed in these immortal birds of delight and 
the timeless immortal swans of art in the carven figures on the 
boats. 
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Birds continue to gain more significance as metaphors, 

images and symbols. When Oisin finds the staff of wood which 

recalls his previous life to his memory making him sad, Niamh is 

“like a frighted bird”.’^ The painted birds/kept time with their 

bright wings and feef whenever the Immortals sang their songs. 

Niamh has been likened to a bird and Oisin’s stories were like 

coloured Asian ,birds to Niamh’s ears because these birds 

themselves represent the timeless and the eternal, and Oisin was 

himself soon to enter this land of eternity. A kingfisher, another 

bird of prey belonging to the world of logic like the hawk or the 

osprey is distructible and temporal and “turns to ball of dusf’.^^ 

■» 

The immortal birds may only mock at this or they may also 
murmur in pity because Oisin, a mortal man, has chosen to desert 
the immortal bliss. 

A storm of birds in the Asian trees 
Like tulpis in the air a-winging. 

And the gentle waves of the summer seas. 

That raise their heads and wander singing, 

Must murmur at last, “Unjust, unjust”^® 

The soul’s “sweet crystalline cry”^^ suggested by the cry of a 
curlew or “the cry of most ridiculous little bird”’* or “bird’s sleepy 
cry among the deepening shades”” and all other bird-cries that 
appear on the verge of the climax leading to a sudden achievement 
of unity or the revelation of a mystery, much resemble these 
immortal birds of Niamh’s island, which sing from a timeless and 
eternal existence. The bird cry always appears at the conjoining 
moment of two significant worlds or two opposite existences or 
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two whirls of the gyres symbolizing two historical phases. “The 
loss of control over thought comes toward the end; first a sinking 
in upon the mortal being, then the last ;urrender, the irrational cry, 
revelation - the scream of Juno’s peacock.” 

Tower is one of the very complex symbols of W.B. Yeats. 
He began with tower as an archetypal symbol from the Great 
Memory, carrying traditional meanings and having no need for 
interpretations. He writes: “I have used towers, and one tower in 
particular, as symbols and have compared their winding stairs to 
the philosophical gyres, but it is hardly necessary to interpret what 
comes from the main track of thought and expression.”’®' Many 
poets before Yeats used tower as a traditional symbol. “Shelley had 
his towers, thought’s crowned powers he called them once.”’®^ 
Later he dragged himself into the symbol and tower became a 
personal symbol for him standing for Thoor Ballylee Castle at 
Galway, which he bought in 1951 and afterwards made his 
residence. The tower for him becomes a symbol of past glory and 
aristocracy and a fitting monument for an artist’s life - 

I 

I declare this tower is my symbol; I declare 

This winding, gyring, spiring treadmill of a stair is my 

ancestral stair; 

That Goldsmith and the Dean, Berkeley and Burke 

have traveled there. ’®^ 

The tower and the winding stair are the two parts of a single 
organic whole. They present the contrasting principles. Unity is 
achieved from the conflict of the opposites and they together 
symbolize that unity for the poet. Tower is a masculine symbol for 
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W.B. Yeats and in The Tower (1928) sterility, destruction, political 
and masculine things dominate whereas in The Windinn Stair , the 
poet has concentrated upon regeneration, sexuality, aesthetic and 
feminine things. Both these symbols also suggest gyres as separate 
principles, and as the united principle tower is an explicity sexual 
symbol in “The Tower” where the poet finds “Decrepit age that 
has been tied to me/As to a dog’s tail”*"** and “Never had I 
more/Excited, passionate, fantastical/Imagination....”’®^ In the 
opening of the section, the irony of the poet is that he is like “a 
tattered coat upon a stick” or “a sort of battered kettle at the 
heel”’®^ and he concentrates on images of sterility - “Tree, like a 
sooty finger, starts from the earth.” The symbolic tower of these 
poems becomes Thoor Ballylee in the second part of “Meditations 
in Time of Civil War” and yet withstands all traditional meanings 
attached to it. The tower is an ancient symbol for him - 

Alexandria’s was a beacon tower, and Baylon’s 
An image of the moving heavens, a log book of the 

sun’s journey and the moon’s 
And shelley had his towers.... 

I 

Yeats’s tower is the symbol of ancestry that enters into the 
traditional symbol and both become one: 

An ancient bridge, and a more ancient tower, 

A farm house that is sheltered by its wall. 

An acre of stony ground, 

Where the symbolic rose can break in flower, 

Old ragged elms, old thorns innumerable, . 
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The sound of the rain or sound 
Of eveiy wind that blows; 

The stilted water-hen 

Crossing stream again ■ 

Scared by the splashing of a dozen cows; 

A winding stair, chamber arched with stone, 

A grej stone fireplace with an open hearth, 

A candle and written page. 

11 Penseroso’s Platonist toiled on 
In some like chamber.... 

Yeats’s descendants may come to lose the symbolic Rose he has so 
much valued and adored, “through natural declension of the 
soul”'" or “too much labour with the passing hour”"^ or “too 
much play, or marriage with a fool.”"^ In such cases, “this 
laborious stair and this stark tower”"'* may become “a roofless ruin 
that the owl/May build in the cracked masonry and cry/Her 
desolation to the desolate sky”,"^ However, the poet is satisfied by 
this ruin because it is a historical necessity, an era coming to an end 
with one full movement of the gyre as even “owls in circles 
move.”"^ The whole section is replete with images of desolation 
and the tower is a crumbling one. That the next section is not 
separate but a part of the unified symbol (the tower and the 
winding stair) is clear from a letter Yeats wrote to Lady Oliyia on 
October, 2, 1927, when The Tower was not published. Many poems 
such as “Blood and the Moon, “A Dialogue of Self and Soul 
(Originally called “Sword and Tower”) and the whole section 
named A Woman. Young and Old (in apparent contrast with A 
Yoimg and Old section of The To^) were written along 
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with or immediately after the poems of The Tower . An American 
publisher, William Edwin Rudge had asked Yeats some sixteen or 
so pages of verse and Yeats wrote to Olivia Shakespeare, “I am 
giving him “The Woman Young- and Old”, a poem called “Blood 
and the Moon” (a tower poem) which was written weeks ago, and I 
am writing a new tower poem “Sword and Tower”....*” Many 
tower poems appear in The Winding Stair and references to stairs 
are not difficult to mark in The Tower . In “Notes” to The Winding 
Stair, Yeats acknowledges, “‘AWomen Young and Old’ was 
written before the publication of The Tower, but left out for some 
reason I cannot recall.”’** Whatever may be the reason, it 
establishes the fact that the towc: and the winding stair are to be 
seen as a single symbol and the other was always unconsciously 
present when Yeats worked with one. Symbolizing the opposites, 
they make a united symbol of unification for him. 

In “Blood and the Moon”, the tower is symbolic of a bloody 
arrogant power of political turmoil: 

A bloody, arrogant power 
Rose out of the race 
Uttering, mastering it. 

Rose like these walls fi'om these 
Storm-beaten cottages - 
In mockery I have set 
A powerful emblem up, 

And sing it rhyme upon rhyme 
In mockery of a time 
Half dead at the top.*’^ 
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It is the typical Yeatsian tower in all its complexity as found in the 
above-quoted lines, and their symbolism “was suggested by the 
fact Thoor Ballylee has a waste room at the top....”*^° The tower, 
here, may be taken as a symbol of aristocracy that Yeats valued so 
highly. 

The tower is" rooted “on blood-saturated ground”’^* and there 
is “odour of blood on the ancestral stair.”’^^ The top of the tower 
faces “the purity of the unclouded moon.”'^^ The butterflies 
clinging to the window panes at the top of the tower symbolize 
spiritual quest. The poet ironically asks: “Is every modem nation 
like the tower, half dead at the top?”’^'* symbolizing a quest and the 
unfulfilled unity. He beautifully concludes: 

For wisdom is the property of the dead, 

A something incompatible with life; and power. 

Like everything that has the stain of blood, 

A property of the living; but no stain 
Can come I upon the visage of the moon 
When it has looked in glory from a cloud. • 

f « 

Tower suggests the eternal movement of time and space in 
supernatural reality of the cosinos. It presents the gyrical pattern 
and all associated meanings of the gyres as an archetypal symbol. 
Billy Byrne’s dream on the tomb of his ancestors about “sim and 
moon that a good hour/Bellowed and pranced in the round 
tower” is a symbol of the unified vision. The unity of vision is 
achievable only through the conflict of opposites. It symbolises 
spiritual progress and a realisation of the eternal law. Billy Byrne 
dreams in “Under the Round Tower” - 
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Of golden king and silver lady, 
Bellowing up and bellowing round, 
Till toes mastered a sweet measure, 
Mouth mastered a sweet sound. 
Prancing round and prancing up 
UntU they pranced upon the top.'^’ 


In such blessedness, even the conflicting opposites “could like a 
brace of blackbirds sing”*^^ and “sang till stars began to fade.”'^^ 

It is significant to note that Yeats’s poem is a tower-poem, 
but the tower is now “The Black Tower.” “The tomb drops the 
faint moonlight” and the time for the phase of the Dark Moon 
when all life ceases to be created again in the continuous cycle of 
birth and death, should be near, because “the dark grows blacker.” 
Has Yeats visualised his end? Then, the tower of the poem is his 
precious symbol for all that he has cherished life-long like the 
guards of the black tower who stand on continuous guard though 
they know the king will hardly return. 

It is evident from the above discussion that the techniques 
Yeats uses in coining his symbols and designing his images are 
multiple. He uses them in such a way that his images sustain his 
symbols and are themselves permeated by these symbols. They 
work as the inseparable parts of his romantic vision and create an 
aura of beauty and joy. It is through the symbolic power of his 
creative art that he enriches his poetiy in a true mystic romantic 
vein. Such techniques of symbology and image-making render his 
poetr>' more than what poetry is generally taken to be because the 
words he uses are auriated by a metaphysical meaning., The myth- 
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like nature of his images, the aesthetic appeal of his words and the 
deep-rooted meaning of his symbols corroborating his subjective 
spiritualism are as much a part of his romantic vision of art as they 
sustain his romanticism throughout. 
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Yeats was a voracious reader of Blake and Wordsworth, and 
his poetry bears unmistakable traces of their works steeped in 
mysticism. Yeats constantly asserted in his later days that he wrote 
poems ‘as texts for exposition’, ‘to explain my philosophy of life 
and death’, and to express ‘com ictions about this world and the 
next’. Yeats’s mystical belief may be difficult and abstruse, but it 
is not illogical and irrational. The culmination of this belief is 
reached in A Vision (1925), a prose work of great value. The noted 
scholar, Cleanth Brooks in a brilliant article aptly remarks that A 
Vision is “one of the most remarkable books of the last hundred 
years”.* Brooks says so because the book propounds a system of 
philosophy and constructs a myth suited to Yeats’s poetic purpose. 
This system or myth is explicitly based on the undogmatic yet 
unscientific paraphernalia, with “its gyres and cones, its strange 
psychology described in terms of Masks and Bodies of Fate, and 
most of all its frank acceptance of the supernatural.” 

It is erroneous to think that good and great poetry cannot be 
produced out of ideas that are ‘arbitrary, fantastic, or merely 
absurd’. But the distinguished critic, Graham Hough, dismisses this 
contention, saying - 

1 do not think that this is true, or even possible; 
the beliefs underlying any great poetry must 
represent a permanently or recurrently 
important phase of the human spirit, and cannot 
be merely individual or fashionable fantasy. 

The reality is that Yeats in his poetry represents what is permanent 
and valuable for mankind. He may not be a poet of science to be a 
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hardcore realist as a writer, but his fantasies, dreams and visions 
conjure up the picture of an ideal world - or, a better human world 
- where the heart’s desires are fulfilled. It is again erroneous to 
believe that Yeats’s mysticism is an outcome of his escapist 
tendencies. As a Romantic poet, Yeats is a visionary of the class of 
Shelley; he is optiftiistic of the improvement of human conditions. 
Whatever fantasies or visions are visualized by him, they are 
inspired by his idealism and system of thought. 

We have elaborately dealt with Yeats’s ‘system of thought’ 
in Chapter ITT, and hence will not dwell at length on it here. But a 
passing reference has to be made here because it has a direct 
bearing on his mystical propositions. 

Yeats was ever in search of the ‘Unity of Being’. This search 
was accentuated by the intellectual chaos around him. His search is 
primarily personal, and it culminates in his philosophy (or, system 
of thought) as propounded in A Vision (1925). The ideas and 
images to be found in his work might have been dictate^ to his new 
bride by the unknown ‘messengers’ offering him ‘metaphors for 
poetry’ (and naturally, it is for his later poetry full of philosophy 
and metaphysics), but they can be also traced back to the mystics, 
philosophers and practitioners of the occult and esoteric cults. As a 
poet, Yeats had studied and assimilated these cults in the course of 
his prolonged spiritual search. It was William Blake who .used to 
symbolize superior wisdom in terms of geometrical figures, and 
Yeats was deeply influenced by Blake in this matter. He frequently 
offers us images of ‘circle’, ‘gyres’, ‘the Great Wheel’, and the 
spiral movement’ to symbolize the unusual phenomena in the 
human world. As we know, the ‘circle’ represents the Great Year, 
which is both Platonic and Upanishadic in essence.,, The circle 
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envisages the Sun-Mooft conflict affecting the individual’s life. 
Yeats thinks that this conflict is the conflict between subjectivity 
and objectivity, between ‘self* and ‘anti-self*, between waking life 
and dreamless sleep. As for the image of ‘gyres’, it is found 
insistently among MacGregor Mathers’s symbols of evocation and 
expresses ‘the supre\ne truth’ in the Hermetic writings. The ‘spiral 
movement’ is derived from the ritual dances in different cultures, 
and resembles the ‘Vortex’ of Pound and Lewis. The ‘Great 
Wheel’, like the ‘Circle of Destiny’ in Blake, is the symbol of the 
Platonic Year, which has independent circles and dials in it. The 
Great Wheel has twenty-eight spokes in it, and these spokes are 
described in terms of the twenty-eight phases of the Moon. The 
phases are related to the phases of human personality as well as to 
the incarnations of the soul. A detailed description of these phases 
is to be had in Chapter III (as hinted earlier). 

In short, Yeats’s philosophy is one of contrarieties - of self 
and anti-self, of subjectivity and objectivity, of life and sleep (or 
death), of time and eternity, of Man and Daimon, etc. His 
philosophy adds not only depth to his ideas but also tension to his 
poetry. The intensity of ‘the moment’ produces great charm and 
appeal in his poetical writings. Even T.S. Eliot speaks of ‘the 
moment of moments’ and its immense significance in creative 
works -- be it the sexual union of man and woman or the hectic 
artistic activity of the poet. A moment of ‘illumination’ is more 
important in a man’s life than a whole life-time. 

Yeats’s poetry is bound together by his system of thought or 
by his mystical speculations. An unchanging conviction runs 
through it. He kept on advancing to'\'ards the ideal of writing 
poems of insight and knowledge. His position hovered for a time 
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near that of John Keats, who held that he was ‘certain of nothing 
but of the holiness of the Heart’s affections and the truth of 
Imagination — What the imagination seizes as beauty must be 
truth . Keats maintained that the qual ity of the great writer lies in 
his ‘Negative Capability’ - the. capability of a man in remaining in 
‘uncertainties, masteries, doubts, without any irritable reaching 
after fact and reason’. Yeats’s conception of art, inspired by his 
philosophical system, “moved beyond this theory, because his 
verse depended, more than Keats’s,, on presenting a complete 
picture of the self, and to do so became full of reaching after fact 
and reason”.'^ This conception of Yeats might be described as 
‘Affirmative Capability’, which begins with the poet’s difficulties 
but which ends in resolutions of them. Yeats attached importance 
to both intellect and emotion, whereas Keats longed for ‘a life of 
Sensations rather than of Thoughts’. Yeats’s approach to art is 
similar to his approach to life, and both the approaches tend to 
emphasize his affirmative attitude. In his attitude to life and art, 
there is little scope for ‘uncertainties, mysteries, and doubts’. 

The ‘affirmative capability’ of Yeats does npt entertain 
skepticism or doubts ^ of any kind, and in this matter he was 
d-ifferent from Pound and Hume, and some other modems. Yeats 
rather “felt that skepticism constricted the mind as much as pliant 
submission”.^ He also did not favour ‘belief, which implies ‘an 
unknown object’ and which sounds ‘more emotional than 
intellectual’, lacking any solid proof In the modem world where 
no sort of tmth is common, and where complete truth is impossible, 
incomplete truths must be put forward. As such, the poet has to 
undertake what Coleridge required of his reader ‘the willing 
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suspension of disbelief. Even though incomplete, Yeats’s 
affirmations are ‘valid within some limit’. 

If Yeats’s affirmations are incomplete and if they express 
only limited truths, how can they be ‘a vision of reality’? Yeats 
answers that the vision of reality presented by the poet may be 
psychological; in jother words, it may be “a vision of total human 
personality”, and “the expression of t'.ivergent points of view and 
an awareness of the limits of each would contribute to the 
totality”.^ In this respept, Yeats is close to LA. Richards, who states 
in his Science and Poetry that the true test of a poem is “not its 
truth but its effectiveness in releasing or organizing our impulses 
and attitudes.”’ While Yeats agrees with Richards about the 
therapeutic function of art, he believes that it has a revelatory 
function too. He maintains that ‘the total expression of human 
personality’ must transcend ‘our incompleteness’ and reach out 
‘intimations of a state which is not incomplete’. 

Yeats’s conception of ‘Affirmative Capability’ provides that 
poetry must centre on affirmations or the struggle for affirmations, 
that it must satisfy the whole being, not the moral, intellectual, or 
passionate nature alone, and that it must present a vision of reality. 
His conception is particularly suited to the modem time when there 
is no agreement over ultimate questions. It is suited to our time 
when “man is not regarded as a fixed being with fixed habits, but 
as being continually adapting and readapting himself to the 
changing conditions of his body and mind and of the ^ outside 
world”.* 

Yeats stands opposite of T.S. Eliot in regard to their attitude 
to life. While Eliot puts his faith in spiritual perfection - the 
ultimate conversion of sense to spirit - Yeats goes with 
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Michelangelo for profane perfection of mankind’, in which sense 
and spirit are fully and harmoniously exploited. So strongly does 
he hold this view that he projects sensuality into heaven to free 
heaven from being ethereal and abstract. He presents this faith so 
powerfully that Eliot’s religion, in spite of its honesty and loftiness, 
is “pale and infertile in comparison”.^ 

Yeats’s mystical mind led him to belief in myth and magic, — 
a subject which has captured the attention of all critics and 
scholars. Yeats remarked in A Vision thus: 

A book of modern philosophy may prove to our 
logical capacity that there is a transcendental 
portion of our being that is timeless and 
spaceless ... and yet our imagination remains 
subjected to nature as before .... It was not 
with ancient philosophy because the ancient 
philosopher has something to reinforce his 
thouglit - the Gods, the Sacred Dead, Egyptian 
Theurgy, the Priestess Diotime .... I would 
restore to the philosopher his mythology.’ . 

Most of us are likely to misunderstand and distrust the myth 
because we too often trust science. Further, Yeats has called his 
mythology or system ‘magical’, and the term ‘magical’ may 
mislead us. Yeats even claims for the system a capability for 
prediction. 

Yeats’s system may be conveniently broken up into three 
parts: a picture of history, an account of human psychology, and an 
account of the life of the soul after death. Yeats’s theory of history 
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is the easiest aspect of the system. It bears a close similarity to 
Spengler s cyclic tlieory,** As per Yeats’s system, civilizations run 
through cycles of two thousand-odd years, including periods of 
growth, of maturity, and lastly ot decline. He devises the twenty- 
eight phases of the Moon to elaborate his viewpoint (as mentioned 
earlier)'. Phases 1 to’S signal the first quarter of the Moon; phases 9 
to 15 stand for the period of full Moon; and then phases 16 to 28 
mark the period of decline (the dark of the Moon). Yeats 
complicated his system by dividing his gycle into two subcycles of 
twenty-eight phases and of one thousand-odd years each. The two 
subcycles make up the two thousand years of Christian civilization, 
comprising Byzantine civilization under Justinian and the 
Renaissance. Our own period is at phase 23 of the second subcycle, 
and the Moon is rapidly rounding towards the dark when the new 
civilization to dominate the next two thousand years will be bom 
(as clearly indicated in the poem “The Second Coming”). 

It is a vision of phase 23 of the Moon that Yeats gives us in 
his one of the best histoncal poems, “The Second Coming”: 

Turning and turning in the widening gyre 

The falcon cannot hear the falconer; 

Things fall apart; the' centre cannot hold; 

Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world. ... \ 


Obviously, the poem presents a sad picture of the coming 

civilization, which will be antithetical to Christian civilization. In 

! 

the poem “Meditations in Time of Civil War”, Yeats gives apother 
vision of the same phase or period, — one which employs the 
symbol of ‘the hawk’. In section VII of this poem, Yeats has a 
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vision of abstract rage, ‘The rage-driven ... troop’ crying out for 
vengeance for Jacques Molay, followed by a vision of perfect 
loveliness - ladies riding magical unicorns. But e\'ontuaIly both the 
visions fade out and — 

Give place to an indifferent multitude, give place 
To brazen hawks. Nor self-delighting reverie, 

Nor hate of what’s to come, nor pity for what’s gone, 
Nothing but grip of claw, and the eye’s complacency. 
The innumerable clanging wings that have put out the 

moon. 

The ‘moon’ is used as a symbol of the imagination in its purity, of 
the completely subjective intellect. Usually, it has this general 
meaning in many of Yeats’s poems - for instance, in “Blood and 
the Moon”, where ‘blood’ and the moon are played off against each 
other. Here ‘ blood’ serves as a symbol of active force - of the 
objective or the primary. 

From the very beginning, Yeats wished to create “a 
rhetorical and processional mythology”.*** He wanted to build a 
framework of events which would allow to past memories their full 
significance. He never liked to be implicated in any religious 
controversy. But his religion is not the traditional Christian 
religion; it is rather “ a new religion, almost an infallible church of 
poetic tradition”.'*' This ‘poetic tradition’ accommodates both 
emotion and intellect, imagination and philosophy. For the 
fulfilment of this tradition, he went to his own people and their 
folklore. In one place in his Autobiographies, he writes: 
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Might I not, with health and good luck to aid 
me, create some new Prometheus Unbound ; 
Patrick or Columbkil, Oisin or Fion, in 
Prometheus’ stead .... Have not all races had 
their first unity from a mythology, that marries 
them to rock and hill.'^’ 

Yeats was firmly supported in all this by ‘A.E.’, whose belief in the 
other world, reincarnation and the earth^ods was held tenaciously. 
‘A.E’. cited Kant in support of Yeats’s view on communication 
with the supernatural. ‘A.E.’s theory of ‘Anima Mundi’ was the 
same as that of Yeats, and it depended on reincarnation. 

Yeats’s mythology is, thus, at once historical, pantheistic and 
prophetic (like Prometheus Unbound^ and at the same time it is 
local and patriotic. The inevitable result is that it becomes 
profoundly mystical. It ultimately leads to the ‘Unity of Being’, 
using the term as Dante used it. The ‘Unity of Being’ is surely 
linked to the realization of formal perfection of the body. It is 
attained “through the projection into consciousness of men’s 
common ancestral memories.” ’’ This idea is derived from P.B. 
Shelley. It is a very difficult process in which ‘Nations, races and 
individual men are unified by an image, or bundle of related 
images, symbolical or evocative of the state of mind’. 

For Yeats, the mythology was at hand in the Celtic legend. It 
held great promise for a young man like Yeats. He believed that 
Ireland should be awakened to her intrinsic heritage of th^ heroic 
ages of Cuchulain, Finn, Conchubor, Deirdfe and others, and then 
the Irish people could racially see their country as Cathleen-ni- 
Houlihan, a symbol of spiritual and political unity. Cathleen-ni- 
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Houlihan serves as a powerful “symbol of beauty and womanhood 
and a romantic Ireland”.'* Apart from Yeats, others - Hyde, 
Martyn, a^d Lady Gregory - were also working at it. One could 
discover sufficient memories in Irish place -- names and legends 
near at hand. Yeats firmly believed that a consciousness of the past 
might yet unify the 'people. He, in fact, felt a pride in the national 
heritage that could lead to a new flowering of art and national life. 
His idea was to include “traditional mystic symbolism fused with 
the common beliefs of the people”.'^ In,this respect, the folklore of 
Lady Gregory’s Visions and Beliefs could mix up, in a poet’s 
mind, with classical Irish legend. 

. As regards Yeats’s use of ‘magic’ in his poetry, he was doing 
nothing startling. In the later nineteenth century, some writers had 
resorted to ‘esoteric mysticism’, which looked to ‘magic’ for its 
support and sustenance. And this was being practised against the 
dictates of the Church. According to T.R. Henn, “True mysticism 
would have become dispersed in its own rarefied essences. Magic 
fulfilled the desire for ritual, ministered to his own sense of 
importance; through it he [Yeats] could claim his position as the 
seer, the prophet, always withholding part of his secret....”'® This 
mysticism had a long and respectable history, but by the Nineties it 
had degenerated into what W.H. Anden calls ‘lower-middle-class 
occultism . Yeats had also resorted to the practice of occultism. 
Like the Romantics, he had reaffirmed the Neo-Platonist 
interpretations of the doctrine of the ‘Unity of Being’. Plato had 
accepted the Pythagorean souls of the star-world; Newton 
considered it as plausible; and Kant did not doubt it. Likewise, 
Yeats accepted ‘any philosophical authority’ that supported him. 
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He read Plato and Plotinus, Berkeley and Croce very well, and 
absorbed them in his writings. 

Yeats came to believe that there is a free and creative life of 
the soul vvhich develops in harmony with the spontaneous life of 
the world. Hence the language of dreams and visions is needed. 
The dream-world is'\:omposed of images which are directly linked 
to reality. This accounts for the. importance that Yeats attached to 
dreams and visions of all kinds. With the help of images and 
symbols, Yeats tried to create his dreamworld. It is in this world 
that he could fulfil the heart’s desire and could attain the ‘Unity of 
Being’. Even the service of occultism could be directed towards 
this end. Evidently, man’s destiny is inevitably linked to planets 
and stars. Man is the centre of creation, and as such a privileged 
being. In other words, he is “the mirror of the universe” He is 
ever striving to reach the Cosmic Unity. Yeats in his poetry offers 
speculations on dream symbols, phantoms, and hidden 
philosophies. His quest for a ‘myth’ was also prompted by 
prophetic and mystical considerations. It provided him the power 
to shape the dream-world, in which the heroes were virile and 
violent and the women gentle and dreaming. 

Yeats had also developed interest in the psychic, and the 
important figure was MacGregor Mathers, who initiated him into 
the Order of the Golden Dawn (an Order of the Christian 
kabbalists). Yeats thought that even Blake had belonged to the 
same order. George Russell was also a visionary, but while he 
followed austerities Mathers followed rituals. Mathers’s method or 
symbolic system was “to use cardboard or painted symbols to 
evoke a world beyond visible reality”.^’ 
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Besides, Yeats had evolved a theory of memoiy that 
demanded a traffic with the dead.^^ Memory and the ghost are only 
different aspects of the same experience. After death, we live our 
lives backward for a number of years, walking the halls that we 
have walked, growing young, even childish again. Yeats believed, 
the dead achieve an Exactness of being and desire: 

... A ghost may come; 

For it is a ghost’s right 
His element is so fine 
Being sharpened by his death, 

To drink from the wine-breath 

While our gross palates drink from the whole wine. 

(“All Soul’s Nighf’)^^ 

This is perfectly Donne-like description of death, and the poet 
seems to enjoy it. 

Taking the above-mentioned facts into accounts, we can 
fairly formulate some definite idea about Yeats’s mysticism. The 
following propositions have been suggested by T.R. Henn: 

1 . Both the practice of magic and the history of myth led 
Yeats to the point at which the recurrence of symbols 
or emblems leaves no doubt as to their validity in 
human psychology and religion. 

2. This in turn confirmed the belief in some kind of 
cyclic or repeating pattern in histoiy. 

3. Both these propositions suggested a common reservoir 
of thought, the ‘Great Memory’, on which we can 
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draw, either unconsciously or by ‘controlled’ dream or 
vision. 

4. The correspondence between the symbolo of myths, 
and those of individual and group psychology, 
suggested that through their use the poet may express 
a more profound sense of reality than is possible by 
abstract thought; and that this expression may be 
justified after the event by philosophical and scientific 
inquiry. 

5. Myth was therefore important for three reasons: 

(a) It could effect the philosophical, religious and 
political unification of national life, 

(b) it could restore the richness of imaginative life 
of which the people had been robbed as a result 
of nineteenth-century materialism, 

(c) it might provide the key to the interpretation of 
history, and therefore to prophecy. 

6. Magic rituals and experience of spiritualism had 
supplied evidence that appeared to be converging 
towards empirical justification.^'^ 

These propositions give us a fair idea about Yeats’s 
mysticism. 

To conclude, Yeats was a mystical poet of the first order. He 
upheld the sanctity of dreams and visions, of magic and myth, the 
phases of the moon and the eternity of the soul, the psychic and the 
superstitious, the dead and the grave. As a mystic poet, he holds 
ranks with Blake and Donne in many respects. 
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As seen in the preceding Chapters, W.B. Yeats was a 
romantic in his poetry, and in this matter he toed the tradition of 
the great English romantics — Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, 
Keats, and Lord Byron — and the Victorians like Tennyson and 
Housman. And he was ‘a belated romantic’ because he came to the 
literary scene a bif’ later than the well-known romantic poets. A 
prolific writer that Yeats was, he remained a romantic throughout 
his poetic career, especially in its early phase. If T.S. Eliot 
criticized the early poetry of Yeats, it was because of its deep 
romantic touches - its escapist tendencies, its lack of immediate 
reality, and its air of dreaminess, and we know that Eliot was an 
avowed classicist. 

Yeats has been linked to the great tradition of Romanticism 
in the opening Chapter. First of all, Romanticism has been defined 
and its historical development in England has been traced. Also, it 
has been shown that Yeats falls in line with this well-established 
romantic tradition. The poet has unbreakable associations with the 
important ideas of romanticsm which are usually attributed to great 
English Romantics - Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, Keats and 
Byron. Many of their traits are found in Yeats’s poetry too. 

Yeats happens to be a poet of occultism and mysticism. He 
is a visionary of an ideal world-order, as one may gather from his 
poems on Byzantium (which is a pigment of the poet’s own fancy). 

> visions usually led him away from the realities of life, from the 
din and dust of cities and towns. This is how he writes with a sense 
of longing and nostalgia: 

Come away, O human child! 

To the waters and the wild 
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With a faery, hand in hand. 

For the world is more full of weeping than you can 
understand.' 

The poet’s escapist tone is so clear in this passage. He seeks a 
withdrawal from die outer experience to the inner experience, an 
escape from the .actual life and its drabness and limitations to build 
an ideal world of his own. He then starts creating new and novel 
things: 


The wrong of unshapely things is a wrong too great to 

be told; 

I hunger to build them anew and sit on a green knoll 

apart. 

With the earth and the sky and the water, remade, like 

a casket of gold 

For my dreams of your image that blossom a rose in 
' the deeps of my heart.^ 

Yeats’s early poetry embodies a wide range of emotions - his love 
for Maud Gonne, his nationalism, his homesickness, his longing 
for a perfect place, his escapist tendencies, etc. This emotional 
exuberance (even richness of a sort) is a characteristic feature of 
his romanticism. He is keen to seek beauty in a highly 
individualistic manner. The ' following extract from “The 
Wanderings of Oisin” should be marked for the romantic 
picturesqueness of feminine beauty: 


And like a sunset were her lips, 
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A Stormy sunset on doomed ships; 

A citron colour gloomed in her hair. 

But down to her feet while vesture flowed, 

And with the glimmering crimson glowed 
Of many a figured embroidery: 

And it 'CVas bound with a pearl-pale shell 
That waved like the summer streams 
As her soft bosom rose and fell.^ 

The entire poetic extract is steeped in a romantic glow and reveals 
the poet’s quest for an ideal beauty in feminine form. 

For Yeats, romanticism is not merely a sentimental and 
fanciful artistic movement characterized by imagination, 
liberalism, escapism,revolt, individuality, love of the past, fondness 
for the countryside full of natural scenes and sights, or a rejection 
of prevalent literary forms and poetic diction (mark the distinct 
contradiction between the Neo-Classicists of the eighteenth century 
and the Romantics of the nineteenth century in these matters), but 
'. also a philosophical and spiritual movement. To the poet, the spirit 
counts more than the body. His aim has been to enlighten the entire 
sentient and conscious self of man by means of creation. He tries to 
unfurl the reality lying behind the appearance and to stir our 
consciousness of immeasurable distances and unfathomable depths 
through inspired intuition. As a poet, Yeats keenly longs for a seat 
above time and space and struggles hard for insight and 
knowledge: 


There’s not a woman turns her face 
Upon a broken tree. 
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And yet the beauties that I loved 

Are in my memory; 

I spit into the face of time. 

That has transfigured me.** 

The poet’s soaring above time and space enables him to have ‘a 
vision’ of hi'; owm into the reality of things and to develop a 
}: philosophical and^mystical system of the intricate nature. The noted 
critic, Raymond Cowell, rightly remarks that “For W.B. Yeats, 
poetry was a revelation of a hidden Jife”.^ He evidently drew 
heavily upon the mystical and theosophical systems with which 
many of the Indians are familiar, the well-known scholar, Richard 
Ellmann, believes that “Max Muller was probably the main source 
of Yeats’s early knowledge of Vedanta”.^ Yeats maintains that the 
whole world is an illusion and the only abiding reality is God (to 
apprehend whom is a difficult task). The poem, “The Coming of 
Wisdom with Time”, illustrates the idea very well: 

Though leaves are many the root is one; 

Through all the lying days of my youth 

I swayed my leaves and flowers in the sun: 

Now I may wither into the truth 


Here the multiplicity of the appearance is marvelouslly suggested; 
it also hints at the oneness and indivisibility of ‘truth’. The first is 
suggested by the symbols of ‘leaves’ and ‘flowers’, while the 
second by the symbol of ‘the root’. The ‘root’ is the base of all 
creation. Some of Yeats’s poems (such as this one) constituting his 
romantic vision of life and truth abundantly reflects Indian 
philosophy of body, self and soul. This was surely an obvious 
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outcome of his contact with such illumined personalities of India as 
Mohini Chatterji and Purohit Swami. 

In his famous critical study, The Last Romantics (1949), 
Graham Hough considers W.B. Yeats as a romantic poet appearing 
somewhat late on the literary horizon. Hough studies Yeats in this 
book along with 3ohn Ruskin, D.G. Rossetti, William Morris, 
Walter Pater, and^Fin-De-Siecle. This critic upholds the view that it 
is in ‘the rejection of rhetonc’, in ‘the search for a mythology’ (say, 
Irish or Celtic mythology), in the use pf ‘the mask and the great 
wheel’, and in ‘the beliefs’ (mystical) of Yeats’ that Yeats’s 

'^romanticism is to be discovered. As a romantic poet, Yeats puts on 

•» 

the garb of a symbolist (and this is his ‘mask’). In the words of 
Hough, “Symbolism, he believed, could provide a means of 
reaching back to those primitive and fundamental modes of 
apprehension; and the old mythologies could be used by the 

Q 

modern poet to this end”. 

The present thesis attempts to show that W.B. Yeats was ‘a 
belated Romantic’ whose poetry exemplifies many of the salient 
features of Romanticism. As stated earlier, there is a flaming 
imagination at work in it. Also, it contains a longing for the past (of 
the heroic age in Irish history and mythology), a love of liberty, 
equality and fraternity, a note of idealism and escapism, a touch of 
individuality and subjectivity, and a preponderance of mysticism 
and symbolism. No doubt, Yeats’s deep sense of attachment to 
folk-tales and Celtic legends adds a peculiar charm and appeal to 
his poetry, as they create an atmosphere of suspense and mystery 
about it. If Wordsworth could have generated in Yeats a fondness 
for the countryside - a place of total peace and loveliness, such as 
desired in the poem “The Lake Isle of InnisW- Coleridge should 
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have awakened in him an awareness of suspense and mystery. And 
in cultivating all these qualities (or features) in his poetiy, Yeats is 
properly dubbed ‘a romantic’ in essence and ‘a belated romantic’ at 
that. 

In this doctoral dissertation, I have tried to study W.B. Yeats 
’t as a romantic poet, especially in the early phase of his career (for 
the latter phase Is full of his philosophy and mysticism). It is time 
now to pause and think about the main arguments developed in the 
course of this dissertation and about its findings. For this, a 
backward glance at the dissertation is inevitable before taking stock 
of its outcome. 

The first Chapter in the dissertation attempts, at the very 
outset, to define Romanticism as “a literary movement, and 
profound shift in sensibility”^ taking place in the whole of Europe 
between 1770 and 1848 A.D. In England, however, the movement 
got into currency with the publication of the Lyrical Ballads in 
1798 by William Wordsworth and Samuel Taylor Coleridge. The 
publication of the Lyrical Ballads marked a break fi'om the Neo- 
Classical practice of subject - matter and poetic diction. It 
discarded the concentration on urban themes and signalled ‘a return 
to Nature’. Likewise, it rejected the Neo-Classical use of 
hackneyed words and phrases and flowery expressions smacking of 
distortion and artificiality. Wordsworth, in particular, favoured ‘a 
selection of language as really used by men’. Wordsworth and 
Coleridge forcefully argued that a new kind of language was 
needed for a new age. They allowed an important role to 
“individual experience” and “the faculty of imagination”.'® Even 
Maurice Bowra points out that if one single characteristic of 
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English Romanticism is to be marked, it is to be had in 
‘imagination’ and a special role allowed to it. 

Seen in the historical perspective, Romanticism affected the 

whole of the European continent and revolutionized the entire 

gamut of the Europen thought. Rousseau was the exponent of the 

Romantic ideas propagated first in France and then in the whole of 

the continent. The loved slogan raised during the French 

Revolution - of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity - became the 

watchword for the entire Romantic rpovement in the Western 

world. Wordsworth was in France when the French Revolution 

took place, and he imbibed that loved slogan in his works. 

* 

In England, Wordsworth was the pioneer of the Romantic 
movement. Coleridge was his close collatorator in this rhovement. 
If Wordsworth turned to Nature for his poetic impulse, Coleridge 
made use of the mysterious and supernatural elements in his 
poetry. These two poets were closely followed by Shelley, Keats 
and Byron. If Wordsworth spiritualises Nature, Shelley 
intellectualizes and Keats sensualises her. Byron, of course, 
appreciated those aspects of Nature which appealed to him, without 
peeping into her mystical and mysterious forms. 

After the Romantic age proper, the Victorians carried 
forward the romantic fervour. In this context, we may mention 
Lord Tennyson, Matthew Arnold, Hardy, Housman and a few 
others. Not only the love of liberty, the l5Tical propensity, the 
melancholy strain are found in most of them, but the love of Nature 
iS also discovered in them. In one place, Tennyson writes: 

This is the land that fi'ee men till, 

That sober suited Freedom chose .... 
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Clearly, the love of liberty is writ large in these lines. And 
Tennyson’s lyrical genius comes out vividly in the following lines: 

There she weaves by night and day 
A magic web with colours gay. 

She has heard a whisper say, 

A curse is on her if she stay 

To look down to, Camelot. 

She knows not what the curse may be, 

And so she weaveth steadily. 

And little other care hath she, 

TheLadyofShalott.*‘ 


Here the poet describes the pitiable condition of the Lady of 
Shalott who is a cursed woman put in a tower to lead the life of 
total loneliness. Apart from this melancholy note so pervasive in 
these quoted lines, the poet’s remarkable lyricism marked by 

I 

mellifluous music and rhythm leaps up from them. Tennyson is a 
great romantic poet himself, and represents the whole of the 
Victorian age. The other poets of this ngc Arnold, Hardy, 
Housman and Hopkins — have written their verses in melancholy 
and tragic strain. Many of them have produced memorable elegies. 
Tennyson’s Tn Memoriam. Arnold’s Thvrsis, and Ihe .,. Scho la r 
Gipsv. and Hopkins’s The Wreck of the P eustschland are superb 
elegies by all means. 

Then appears W.B. Yeats on the poetic horizon of England. 
He acts as a bridge, almost like Thomas Hardy, between the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. He composed his poems in the 
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romantic mode, especially those of the early phase (before he 
plunged headlong into the national affairs of Ireland). Graham 
Hough calls him one of ‘the last Romantics’, and he is perfectly 
justified in calling him so. Yeats’s lyricism and sweep of lines, his 
fertile imagination, his treatment of love and romance, his love of 
the Irish cause and mythology (i.e., Celtic mythology), his 
assumption of masks and symbols, his great interest in visions and 
system of philosophy: all these characteristics render him ‘a 
romantic poet par excellence . Through them he wanted to create a 
dreamland where he could fulfil his heart’s desire. It is in this 
dreamland that he could search for his ideals of love, beauty and 
truth. This search led him to the Unity of Being, and the Unity of 
Being led him to the totality of artistic vision. The dreamland may 
be his Byzantium. This dreamland has been depicted in many of 
his poems and plays. 

In writing his poetry and plays, Yeats was influenced by a 
number of personalities and literary trends in a perceptible way. 
First of all, the family headed by J.B. Yeats exercised great 
influence upon the young poet. His father, J.B. Yeats, was a painter 
of the Pre-Raphaelite school, and he was a friend, philosopher and 
guide to him. 

Darwin and his theory of Evolution also influenced Yeats to 
a great extent. This accounted for his disbelief in the established 
order. It is said that his father never visited the church, and he 
himself did not attend the Sunday morning services. This clearly 
shows the rebellious nature of Yeats right from the begiiming. 

Yeats remained a lifelong admirer of Spenser, Donne, Blake, 
Shelley, Balzac, and the Pre-Raphaelites, particularly of Morris. 
Spenser, Blake and Shelley inspired the romantic leanings in Yeats, 
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while Donne provided him with the vital clues for technical 
experimentations. In truth, Donne and Blake were his models of 
writing. For his mysticism and symbolism, Yeats was highly 
impressed by Blake. 

In his youthful days, Yeats was highly and deeply influenced 

by three women in«whose contact he came. Of these women, Maud 

Gonne was a bewitching beauty. Yeats wanted to marry her, but 

she selected Major John Mac Bride in 1903. Maud Gonne was a 

fiery patriot who believed in freeing her country - Ireland - even 

through bloodshed and revolution. She did not select Yeats because 

he was a dreamy and passive person. Never in his life did he forget 
% 

her. Out of his unrequited love for her sprang up some of the most 
appealing love poems in English. 

Another woman who came into his contact was Mrs. Olivia 
Shakespeare, a young married woman of tender heart and 
perceptive mind. They remained lifelong friends and shared literary 
interests with each other. In fact, she was the opposite of Maud 
Gonne — a soft, serene and generous lady. Mib. Olivia influenced 
Yeats’s literary career in some degree. 

A third woman to have affected Yeats greatly was Lady 
Augusta Gregory. To Yeats, Lady Gregory was a model of the 
aristocratic mode of life. She offered him patronage, friendship, 
fortune and suggestions. No doubt, without her it would have been 
difficult for Yeats to realize the idea of Irish national theatre. 
Yeats’s praise of the aristocratic tradition was due to her. She 
allowed him to reside! and work at the Coole Park, the Irish royal 
house. 

Apart from these women, Dorothy Wellesley also comforted 
him and shared ideas with him. After Lady Gregory’s death. 
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Dorothy offered him her house to work there as he liked. Besides, 
Diana Vernon and Iseult Gonne (the adopted daughter of Maud 
Gonne) also parti} affected Yeats in his life. 

Amongst the contemporaries who influenced Yeats deeply 
were the members of the Rhymers’ Club. Yeats was one of its 
founders. T.W. Rolleston and Ernest Rhys were the other founders 
of this Club. Later on, Ernest Dowson, Lionel Johnson and John 
Davidson also joined it. All of them practised ‘art for art’s sake’, 
and were followers of Walter Pater whp provided a stimulus to the 
Rhymers. 

The Symbolist Movement that originated in France and 
spread throughout the western literary world left a deep mark on 

i 

the mind and art of Yeats. It was Arthur Symons who introduced 
Yeats to this movement, and subsequently when he wrote his 
monumental work, The Symbolist Movement in Literature (1899), 
he dedicated it to Yeats. 

Indian sages and thinkers have also influenced Yeats 
considerably. As a school boy, Yeats had read Sinnett’s Esoteric 
Buddhism . Soon after, theosophy captured his attention, and he 
drew close to Mohini Mohun Chatterji, a young Bengali Brahmin 
and a theosophist disciple of Madame Blavatsky. Mohini Chatterji 
was a fine orator, and he delivered discourses on Indian philosophy 
and metaphysics in an appealing manner. 

Another Indian with whom Yeats interacted in artistic and 
spiritual matters was Rabindranath Tagore. Both were good and 
great poets and both were on a spiritual quest. Yeats wrote a 
beautiful Introduction to Tagore’s Gitaniali (1912), and was 
insU-umental in the latter’s getting the Nobel Prize for Literature in 
1913. 
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Towards the close of his life, Yeats met Purohit Swami. The 
latter wrote five books, and Yeats helped him much in their 
publication and production. Yeats urged the Indian saint to write 
his autobiography and wrote an Introduction to it. He also 
collaborated with the saint in translating and publishing The Ten 
Principal Upanisha ds. The Indian sage also translated the Geeta 
and dedicated it to Yeats. Undoubtedly, the Swami left a lasting 
impact upon Yeats. 

Thus fully equipped with sldll and knowledge, Yeats 

launched upon his bright poetic career. And this career began with 

the poems composed in the romantic glow and fervour. Up to 1916 
■* 

(when he plunged into the national affairs of Ireland), he largely 
remained dreamy and visionary in his poetry. He developed a 
tendency to drift towards the ideal and the romantic. In a poem like 
“The Lake Isle of Innisfi’ee”, he is perfectly an escapist. The 
Byzantium poems show his striving for the attainment of the ideal 
through immortal creations of art. In one of them, he writes as 
under: 


Once out of nature I shall never take. 

My bodily form fi’om any natural thing. 

But suck a form as Grecian goldsmiths make 
Of hammered gold and gold enamelling 
To keep a drowsy Emperor awake; 

Or set upon a golden bough to sing 
To lords and ladies of Byzantium 
Of what is past, or passing, or to come. 

(“Sailing to Byzantium”). 
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This passage reminds us of Keats's famous poem, “Ode on a 
Grecian Urn”, where the immortality of art is stressed. 

Yeats’s romantic lies in his lyricism, his fertile imagination, 
his escapism, his dreamy visions, his love of the past as reflected in 
the insistent use of myths and legends (namely, the Celtic 
mythology), his mysticism and symbolism. These various features 
of romanticism have been treated at some length in Chapter III of 
this dissertation. 

One of the strong points of Yeats has been his application of 
images and symbols. These images and symbols have been a part 
of his aesthetic vision. They show his intense poetic experience and 
his flaming vision. Like any other romantic artist, Yeats chooses 
his images unconsciously. The images flash upon the inward eye of 
the mind. His images are often visual, but at times they appeal to 
other senses too. They may be the part of a metaphor, simile, or a 
symbol. The poet perceives the external phenomena and forms an 
impression about them through his senses. His emotional response 
starts working upon these first-hand sense-impressions, and his 
poetic sensibility forms images to express his complex and intense 
experience. 

Yeats’s use of symbol is, more often than not, conscious and 
deliberate. The poet believes that all good art is essentially 
symbolic. It is so because all art springs from nature, which in 
itself is a vast network of symbolism. Yeats was deeply influenced 
by William Blake in his views of symbolism. Blake’s art provided 
him with ‘ metaphors of poetry’ and offered him hints of ‘poetic 
symbolism’. In one place, Yeats remarks that “the chief difference 
between the metaphors of poetry and the symbols of mysticism is 
that the latter are woven together into a complete system”.'^ As a 
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symbolist, Yeats developed “the doctrine of the mask”.'”' The mask 
helped him in discovering not his ‘self but ‘anti-self, or ‘the 
antithesis of all that he is in life. His prose work, A Vision (1925), 
bring out his ‘complete system’ of philosophy as well as 
symbolism. At about the time when A Vision was written, Yeats 
also wrote his prose essay Per Arnica Silentia Lunae. and the three 

poems titled “Ego Dominus Tuus”, “The Phases of the Moon”, and 

1 

“The Double Vision of Michael Robartes”. 

One of the intricate symbols employed by Yeats in his 
poetry (as well as propounded in A Vision) is that of the Great 
Wheel. The twenty-eight spires in it symbolize the twenty-eight 
possible incarnations, to complete which is to complete a whole 
cycle of being. Man begins at phase one, the dark of the moon, 
complete objectivity: he seeks the opposite, finds it at the full 
moon, where the body becomes only the complete expression of 
the soul. Then through the later phases, he sinks back again to the 
undifferentiated mass. This is what Yeats calls the Great Wheel, 
which is being traced on the desert sands by the feet of mysterious 
dancers.’^ This symbol of the dance, seen as a kind of cyclical 
determinism, a pre-destined round which all men must tread, has 
left traces on Yeats’s poetry. 

Apart from the Mask and the Great Wheel, the symbol of a 
pair of interpenetrating Gyres also appears in Yeats s poetry. The 
Gyres represent the primary and the antithetical elements in man’s 
personality or era of history. The primary G)iTe signifies all that is 
solar, moral, objective or space, while the antithetical Gyre signals 
all that is lunar, aesthetic, subjective or time. Every man, event, 
nation or age is composed of these two elements. Xhe two 
interpenetrate into each other, symbolizing diereby a conflict, 
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which is the basis of all creation. The Gyres can also be the sexual 
symbols representing the male and the female principles (for 
example, Purush and Prakrit! of the Hindu philosophy). Their 
whirling symbolizes the eternal dance evocative of joy in the 
process of creation. 

Some other -symbols used by Yeats in his poetry are: the 
Rose, the Tree gf Life, the Moon, the Sun, Tower, the Winding 
Stair, the Swan, etc. Most of them are subjective symbols. Some of 
the birds - the hawk, the heron, the eagle, and the swan - are the 
natural symbols. The Swan in the poem “Leda and the Swan” is 
Zeus or Jupiter who raped Leda taking bath. Evidently, Yeats’s 
symbolism is quite rich in texture, carrying multiple meanings at 
times. 

Apart from the doctrine of the mask and the system of 
symbols evolved by Yeats, he was greatly interested in magic and 
occultism. The poet believed that the poetic experience is closely 
allied to the mystic’s experience. The poetic experience enables the 
writer to have an access to the spiritual and mystical world. Yeats 
attached great importance to super-normal experiences, and spent a 
good deal of his time in seeking the unseen world. In this matter, 
he was clearly influenced by Blake and Wordsworth. Yeats half 
joined the theosophical circles of Madame Blavatsky and 
MacGregor Mathers, who were both concerned with magic in the 
traditional sense - the invoking of spirits and summoning them by 
means of rites and syn^bols. Later he got interested in the Psychical 
Research Society, a recent form of spiritualism which works 
through psychic promptings. He now sought, by automatic writing 
and other means, proofs of survival or immortality. It is said that 
Mrs. Yeats, four days after their marriage in 1917, spontaneously 
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began automatic writing, and in this way started that extraordinary 
series of communications which were later systematized in A 
Vision. In this work, there is a clear striving for a system. Yeats did 
not want merely strange experiences; he wanted an exact 
knowledge which would provide a set of symbols for his poetry. 
The unknown communicators of A Vision make a very valid 
statement — ‘W,e have come to give you metaphors for poetry’. By 
means of these metaphors, Yeats hoped to reach directly the 
supernatural reality, the genuine occult and mystical world, from 
where his images were derived. 

Irrefutably Yeats is a poet of magic and occultism, of Celtic 
mythology and Irish legends. That is why he is described as a poet 
of escapism and rootlessness, of airy dreams and visions, of 
idealistic and romantic cravings. His theosophy, Rosicrucianism, 
spiritualism, Neo-Platonism, and the intricate system elaborated in 
A Vision have aroused mixed reactions among critics and scholars. 
LA. Richards and Edmund Wilson have called Yeats an escapist, 
while R.P. Blackmur and Cleanth Brooks have found him carrying 
magic and the occult to the ultimate use in poetry. 

To conclude, Yeats is unquestionably a ‘romantic’ poet of 
the first order. He certainly appeared somewhat late so far as the 
mainstream of Romanticism is concerned; and hence he is 
designated as ‘a belated Romantic’. We know, he is a poet of the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, not of the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth ones. As such, the time was not 
'I suited for romantic emotions and expressions. The first half of the 
twentieth century had experienced the travails and tensions of the 
two World Wars. The time was rather ripe for poems like 
“Gerontion”, “The Waste Land”, and “The Hollow Men”, not for 
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poems like “The Song of the Happy Shepherd”, “The Sad 
Shepherd”, and “The Lake Isle of Innisfree”. But if we look at life 
closely, we shall find that war and peace, hate and love, realism 
and romanticism have ever co-existed. Moreover, we agree with 
Aidan Day when he remarks as follows: 

The, period of the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries witnessed the emergence of 
many Western cultural tensions which ....are 
still being worked out in the late twentieth 
century. The conflicts between political 
radicalism and political reaction, the conflict 
between the claims of the individual and the 
claims of community, the conflict between the 
interests of feeling or imagination and the 
interests of reason and sceptical inquiry, the 
conflict between spiritual sympathy and 
materialist conviction, all receive recognizably 
modem formulations in the period.*® 

Keeping these ‘Western cultural tensions’ in mind, we can state 
that Yeats’s romanticism is not ill-timed or misplaced. The poet 
knows his place very well when he makes the following 
announcement: 

We were the last romantics - chose for theme 
Traditional sanctity and loveliness; 

Whatever’ s written in what poets name 

The book of the people, whatever most can bless 
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The mind of man or elevate a rhyme . . . . ' ^ 


This announcement puts at rest all speculations about Yeats’s 
position as a poet, and as he himself admits here he is one of ‘the 
last romantics’ and ‘a belated romantic’ at that. 
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5#F ws li^ 3i^TO: 1# 100 25000 ^1 mm 

3jk WFIR^ ^ w 9ft 3j^ wjft Fft 

f: teft % F^r ^ 100 ^ 

^ ww %i^ 

WnSJM % 3T^eR - ^PIFTF ^ 19:^: ‘20- 

25 ?#5 ^ t cNT 4^ WIT ^9nr | oo ^ 


1 . 19^ ^T if^, ftFT ^ ^ ^0 323 

2. wf^c^1%ng: WO WF^ f^r«r, ^ ^O I69 

3. l#fTT Wfer^T FI BWdqr, ¥r FO 436 

4. Wfec^I FT W#FFIIF ^fcTIRT, WWIF fIM, 
¥r FO 275 

5. Flf^ FI #nF, FFF?# ftdW, ¥r FO 622 

T#fF FT F^ wmm, ¥t FO 436 


6 . 
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^0 i^RFr 315^ % sT^gR - 3# ^ 

28 3fk 4539 m t\ "im 3^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ SRT^ ^ F5T ^ ^ STTI ' 

^ teff ^ W 3F^ ^ 28 ¥>f ^ 

t ^ Wn ^ Wi5t Wf? FT^ ^ I ^ ^ 

^[#f! ^ 4539 ^ ^ ^ 4524 TOT ^1 F«f ^ 

100 t ste ^ 3ft^ 25000 ?#P ^ ^1^ 

l^c^aiT tRT ter 


■*!?[ f^jSjFT : 

TOCM: ^ ^ W ^ 5RT 

‘ffcSfJSTf' ^ FT^ % snSfK TTC ^ W3^ 

^ ^ ^ ^rktt t wu ^ ^tq^se? i)'df^qq=b fWw %i 

3isfe qsr qsr ^hi ^ 

qSt itep Tjpf^ % si^ ^ ^ ^ 

8ftl qw ^ FWtnf^ % 1^ ^ F«I “ifrq^' w: ww % 

to: wpt ti w w ^ 1 ^ qw ^ 


1 . Filt?q qq tm^ st^t^m, 1 947, ^ q’o 230 

qW jnf^ FTR 

2. F5f? ^nf^ q 5 t Fqt^, ^ €Fb'<q, wq qiOT q?^ 

^ qo 380 

3. qpfiq^ qif^, ¥r q’o 145, "^.fi. q? 1 q 

4. F?fq qfeq qq ^0 w^ qiwr qplq 
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^ ^ ^ TO' 

%l 31^: WU ^ I ^ ^ ¥^ ^ 

^ ^ tl SIR 28 ^ 5PT ^#S?r ^ TOI5ST 

^ t, W ^ ^ "g^J m 31^ ^ 15)? fen 2ITI ' 


#n g5sn3if ^ ^i?g5sn gn w w ti 

^^?2P!?T gn #P W % ^ ^ ^ feqr W ^1 TOPT i?g 

w«TK?f ^ ji^ dH'^og gnsg ■?:^ t 

jm ^^sTT ^ 9ft 9iRfer ^nftrn ^ fe^cR 3i^jri#RT feqr %i 

^0 84Min ^ ^ viM'<ll'<^ 3Nt feCT 

TOR ^ ^T^eiraf 'ffrgisn* gn JiF^lPl^Sil fenr %i 

^ Fps? ^ % fe 
% ^ gft ^1 w 3PR 9TR#r ^nfe^T % :g^ 5P£r 

% ^ ^ jifes ti^ 


I . ^ ifcmra, MIM 3I3RR. ^ ^0 1 988- i 947 

2- ^nfen gn ^cnra, TO^FI, ^ ^0 435 







IS 


1^S^^ w^ %n^ % ^ ^ ^ Jlfe^SFT ^ fSf 
siTi ^ zitft # ^ ^fRr~2iT?^^ ^ ^ ^ TM 

2iTi igt ^ I w wr ^ ^ ^i 

% 3ipK : 

^on^ ^ 'SFTI ■>1^ ^ ^31T 2JT sfiK =rf % ■jpfcT 

^T snl^ «ni ^ ^ % ’Nk si^wr k kqr# 

^ ai^T^T ^ ^ sfIIr; f^RcRFftq JT^ ^ %i kq^ft 

■'9^W % ^xif% EfiT arfkfIFr % ^1#^ 

t! ^llf%?q ^ ^onfzr q?t ^ ^ 

q?I ^ ??FPT ^r^T M ^ ^ ’^m % W^lPFi ^ ^ 

^ ‘-siTI 


55If!T q?t W# Tg^ f^RRf ^«IH ■CR ft? 31FT^ ^ % 

JRiRr ^51^ tl ■qif ^ *^0^0 3fR ■q^STRfko "igFR' ^ ^ 

^ % cir<iMk tl k F11S2 ^ M 

^I^a w ^ sni ' 

•q^ ^iftc^fpR' ^ k FFs % jrf^sdT^ ^ c{?[| 

^:qw 2?Ti^ 


I . 


2 . 


w ^0 ^ ?fciiRr - ■sfo tm^ 3I5W 
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^Eni%r!i % ; 

^ ^T fl 37RT 

^ I - 

mi 1% ^|W#T: ^ I 

^ ^TOfpft >llg<^dWl 1 1' 


^ ^ 9ft ^Dn^ ^ TiPT ^ f%jn • 

^1?^ 3pq^ WT ^ SIc^F^ #F 1^ Tft ^1 - 
qi^Rq 


WR sk imw ^ ^ % WT ‘^fc^PSlT' 



^rSf5siFrr 
TOf^: I 
i^RRklT ^ WIT 

W^ |j3 


^WI^F % ST#3T^ (lOOO to) ^ ^ 

% TOT W TIFH - 

<l*lRunf^ ^ ^rWf 

f^fRrsR ^ (|9I5 to) ^ *fra^ ^ - 

r. <=b]^KsJ 

2. ^nw^Tf 

3. SIM 

4. jm JR^T?r, ^ 168 

5. ‘^-SF^’ jppT W5H1W, 14 “9^ ^0 17 


vS<jr'^<d ^ 


3k W Rp 




wm wr«TT?:cT 



IS 


^ (1200 to) ^ 'spfcra#’ ^ - 

o 

■g ^sfri^WF^T: 1 1*^ 

^ 3rq^ 3pq ’*^'f=qRcT" ^ "^I?=sR«n*‘ ^ 

% WT W W % - 

^ ^ jRp^iT I 
^ wr RiFm 1 1 ^ 

snf^ Fsff ^ % w HW 3ISM ^ ^PT ^ aisrar ^ 

^ ^TPT 3n^ t FTss^: 31^ ^ mm t ^ 

^ iWi'' 


^ ^ wwr ^ mm 

ter ^ jm wn^ ^ w %i ^ m ^ m\ wr t 

f% ^ epT % 3 i?t: ^ ^ 3raR3[^ 

^ RR5M ^ ^R)?IT %l '5f)'ldHo^T'h<'J|'5 % '51%^'^ % 

wr ^ 3 n^ % ter ^ jw ^ ^ 

im %! 

\ 

I . STO 3if%^ mm : jRw - iPiRnr tr^, mms 

3. WTS? fcf 

A, ^ 

^3^ ^nftrir m\ 


5. 
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^ W3?f ^ ^ aniwr ^ w 

%i Wrw' 3fk •iTiiw' % f^ 

^ I ^ JRTR “^fr^ ^ ^ ^nf^ ^ pR7?R 

ti ^ ^ 'pcSRm' 

^ w % 31^ jm 3i?M fl^ ^ ti * 

^0 ITO^O, ^ % 31^ - ^ ^ ^ % 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^Ertl ^PT«fR ^ ^ ^ % 31^ W WPft 

^ ^ m^^ ^cfRT ^1^ 

<f\ 

^ T?3 W : 

SIO TO ^ ‘ff?^ % ^ 3F«r % 70,0000 

% ^RTO ^ ^ ^ tl W 31^ t ^ 

JTIfcT SOTT M #P «TM ^ jrat^I Tf tj^ ^ 

f%^TT % ^Rff% ^ jto ^ W JITfcT smr 

^ ^ jT#r ^Rfn ^1 ^ jto % «ft ^ ^ 

jral^ %l 


^0(1^ ^ ^ ^ WITfVT ^ ^ 

^ «fTI 1^ ^ i%IR - 

w, 3prtcf ^%vTi #€r^%^TRT% 31^ 


I .'?fef?r m #iw, ?W5T snrof 

2. i5f^r ¥if^ ^ ^0 jM %raf 
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% TOT SFFft 

^ JT^ ^1 ^ ^ - t 3iTq^ w. 

^ ^ |i ^ tm fsiT {OT=5r Bi^FRw ^ ^7#raT) 

^T#2Rf ^ - ?r cfr ^ ^ ^FfcT ^ |l TO^t jto 

^ araiezT TOt fT^ ^ - ■qf^ f>T ^ 

% jnf^i qr w^ spit q^ ^fr qiqi q^r jtqtq ^fm ^ 

|qTi ?rW --^ m% jrf^ ^ ^ fWit, ?it finsq q% 

% spq^c w w sik qiT ^ (^) qrqr ^ w “iirqqq^Ri' 

q?r ten ^ f^i ^qi^q % ^ q^ilq?t % w 

^ q^ TPiT wiqnq % qra q^, ^qqr ^ ^ % 

qn^pir wa % siq%^ % qfiq fci^R ^ f^i ' q?T 

fsiTi ^ sR^ qr^ sik q^ qf^ q^t ^ |tT irt q^ ^ w 

x^aiT^ 

t qsqr qr^qr 1^ sfi^ qfeFr qn q?r q?s?^i qq f^t ^ q^ 
TRT qqr qj^ sfk ^ BFiqq qiqqf qpr (to^ qqr ^ q?i qi[f) 
qqr q^ qp ^ jqiqq ^ '^?q5qi‘ %i^ 


^sRqrft qiT qftqq : 

^WrqrqT ?#qT w % FRiq^K - fr'Fqqft % to 
FIR % qq qiti tot l^prar ti q^^ qrqF# 

^ ^ TO?f qqTO WR 900 to qiq^ ti^ 


I • Fq '^ec'hqr ^Bn* 

2. Tskf^ #t?q qq ^iRf, ^.■^. q?1q 

3. ^nftcq qq ^ qo 622 ^ 
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i^fii^ %iT tTHF JM % srf^to ^ ^ ^ 

^ f3^ jFPT ?r^|, TT^^^cf^Tcp^cniSjT 

%i' 


'f§c^«ll !i<jl1't> Wl" ^ 


I . wr : 

t W" TOT w^ ^ 

f^nik ^ f%^i % ’ikwT ^ w 

epT f^ITlfTir ^F«:p^T fSITI^ 

%M % ^ ^ TERT 

8^ 9it ^ t ^ sfti ^ 

3P^f % ^ WRI ^ W3T 

% ^ % 3iraR qx q5T ^Fqil^ Wf jn#T W 


1 . ^Of^ - ^#fcr qjT licnw, ^ 145 ^o'^o q?lsT 

2. ■?j^ ^nf^ m ^%¥Rr, wmF!, ^ ^0 433 

3. qii iTo }S 1 fcijRT ^ ^0 1 73 
^iftcq 3 Mlwf*i'«f> ^l^rfRr, ^ ^0 275 


^0 RiWT qF%q, ¥r wo 367 
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% 12^ OT 8^ 9^ ^ "RHT 

^ ^3^ %l 


^isiMf ^ ^ "^fcSFisn*' % I^RIBPT 

% 31^ jm ^ fMtzr ^ ^ -q^ % snsiR 

^ -781 ^ Wl ^ 3PfR 'qr 31^qR ^WIT ^ ^fSRIT 

t ^ F«r ’-t^e'h^ii' % ^ ^frqim ?#F TO ^ 

q5t ^ ^1 ' 


w ^ jrf^ %iRr % % si^r: 

Wf^ ^ W W tl 1# 5RI qr 3TO5R 

^ ^ % wr q5T ^ ^ f^ ^ ^1 iTO 

WT 8^ 9^ W ^ tl^ 

ig toptsjt % to ^ TO=er ^ m jte ^ 

^ Mm I wm ti ^ 3F^ ^T #qjte ^ % srt 

^ ^ 31^ tor^ wi ^jWr ^ 1908 ^ ^ ^ 

TOf^ q5t ^1 «TM ^r ^r%m ?io ^.i^. sra €R5 t 

% wi 1974 ^ q?t ’nSti #pte: % sj^ ^ q^r to 8^ 

TOT 9^ ^0 ^.153. TORT ^ TOTT TO 5^ ^ TO % I 


1 . '^Rf^ ^cq qq 3 iT#qqirqqi ^iri, ^ ro 275 
TO qiTOT fIM 

2. ¥Ff?T ^nf^ qq ifcTIRT, RO 199, 1947 

iror TORT 
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3mm j: 


.j 
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- 

28 ^ 4 Pm ^ "fo ^0 ^ ^•" ■'Tiw mmm 31% ^ 

wf^ w:^ % tl wi^oii CRT ^RcfiFTffr ^ ?Rr t?cp 
^T?R ra5 ti 3fl^ ^ ifM wr ti Rpt^ 

w M ti ^ wi5t M ti WP ii 3Tq^ 

]5R^ ^ 3Rf SIFiraj^ 1?^ R%«5 RtelPl? M tl 

3in'^<iiii«b TEis^Mf 1^ WRcff ^ ti frr ^tirpm infM w 
^ sft^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ti ^ ^ ^ |q t 

^ TR ^itr cppsf ^ t ^ ^ ^^M vSi^ii'ii'i ^ ^3^ ti ^ 

'ScRW teITIM ^ c^ ^ ^ tjTf ^ ti cfr cP# fciRra ^ 
^ WRf 4 WRIT % W ^ tl ^ TR tng^ 31B5[^ cP^ ^ ^ 3 rR 
^ ^ ^ 1 1 ^ ^ wff c[w ^ ■^fiw w ^ T7%%cr ^ 

t cfr ^ ^ SirSTT ^ %crclT ^IlfnT ^ 1 1 ^ ^ fMt OT WP 

iffM c^ ilwnr w vj^ f R ot Rst ■ 5 ^ ^ 

SHEPRT ^ ^ t ^ W 'Hi'MjfcIcI, 3IIc[5^ % t#jTjf tl ^ 

wsr m ^ 5 ^ tl ?i? ■pRirw jn^ w wpR ^if ^cii ^ 

^ ■'RFRm wPi®ff 3ik 3FI ^nsgjf ci^t siRcp Retwr t WPiai ■# 

■wfli ^ WT ■?rf ^ vjftcR |xf^ tl ^^ifci^ WPiaff w ^tr:^ ^r 
Wwi ^ ^ ^ viitg^ ^ tl 

^cRi^T ^f3[^ ^ ^ W 3Pjyf tl ffT ^ TO) ^ 26 m 

^4^ tl '*1^ 4 ^ ^^i£pi«i 3igq^ tl 'jRPREr 28 4 R«if ^ 

TOJiar 4 TO) w tt Riftf ^ g4T jitrt tlm 1 1 ^ WPfai c^cT 

'SFei^^SRPSTr'PPr 3T?r ^ 1 1 f?T H^lcDioq Tf "gRR cfja^psff ^T ^Rcp TOpaiR' 
t ^ m TO)S?i3if 4 4 ^Pt 3RP ^ 1 1 TO^r ^jsnsif 

W J)W ^TRRT 1^ 3R)R t- 
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^ cpan : 

^ w( vSwifM ^ ^ nf^^' 'Pr?! 

^ ^ W ^ vJ^ ^ ^ cR¥ #eff '#Rri sSt 3ll^ #? ^ 

^ ^ ^1 'J^ McTPf <j^'),-mR| c^ ’i'{cl'<l5Clcf) ^ ^ ^ vJ^ici? iff 

3lk ^ c^ |f|^ ^ ^ri ^ ^ ftl^3^r ^r tr ^i irm wr 
^ ^ ^ ^ W ^ Cl5l: ^ WT cp^ ^1 WT cf)! ci5t % 

^ 3mTW TO? ’T^r "Ti^ I ^fr? wr 1?^ tot tot ajq^ 

# ^ 4^ WT W 3IN^ ftcfT 4 1^ 4 t 4 ^ W Mc^ ^ ^ 

tl W 1^ 3jk ^ ak oq4^ ^ XR^ WjIcT ^ 

^ w ^ W’lT «if 4 ^fMwwrtacjt^wrrf^^^w^^ 

^ ftxIT 4 W ^ SrcRK ^|3ITtl wm 3I4 

4? W 4^ oEl^ ITFcT: cPIef 45T ^ 4 ^4 4 feil^ yUNcIlq 
^ ■^IfT ■944 cPI^ WRT— 

TIFKM W W 311x4 ftclT Tl4cr ^ ^ 4 ^ 4 ^344 M W 

^MT w ^ XR ?c?fT cR 4 4 sfk 4vipr wr w 4^ 4 

4^ clip's w4 ^ ■'l4§^ 4 M 41 cpTjf % ^fuTT f4>5^ 

4 ^ w^ t^icrr 4 ^ 4 ^ 4 ^4 4, 4 ^ 4 

ffi4PT w 4 ^ sik TTwfT 4 44 vj^i#t 4^4 4^f44r 4 3i^ 
44x1 4f siTi ?4I4 w 4 4^ Tt ^ f4ii 3ftT 4en l^rr 14 w 14 
^ 4 "fplti 4t 4cp 14^ cpi cpR^ tl ^ w i|xi 44 ?[t f4 3lk mm 
cEf% 4 ^ 3IPT 44 4 sif^Rib 44 4? 4txi 4w 4 f4^ ^f 4tr 
tl w ^ ^piRFi cp4 w4 to 4^ ^ 4 totxi ^4 mm 4 

TO ^ ^ ^ 4wr 4^ 4 wn?T 1 31x4 ^ wgjT 4 TO 



2B 


fTOJ? amr ^ ^ ^ ^ %r ^j)" ■?TRf cp^ m 

trti 

fl#5 Tri 

WcfRI W t[ra^ 3PT^ fflf ^ % Sfc^Rf I 3W afk 

^ c^r \3^ w t^i IM % ^ #t w %rar t ^ 

^ Tja^t ^ ci5t irl^ cpr aflY w c^ ^ cij^ w 

fcp^IT- aiFT aTEEJT <>41x17 Pl^f^ cp^ livin' ^§5^ cfK^ cpf Wl' 4'{'^ Elci^T ^ ITf^ 
(R? ^3?I#T ^ ^ WJT ^^^l4^tl3viITWT^^ ^pTfFT c^ W 
3RFf fifti 

w ^ ^ w jfWT % fM fill spf c^ %if ^r m\ I 

sfk % ^nrr wigjR wr ip^ ^ #t ^ ^1 cfr ff: ^ H'^j|‘J| ^ irt, 

ak ^ WHT ^ifTT w5t ^eT^ ^ ^ <3^ ^ ^l aiN aiaf afk WT 

C?M t «nf W W wn WIT tl TIvilT ^ WI? Wl eft 

ajk apcTfl W Y# 4lxilq Mlci:ci>lel #ET vJOcD'< frlT anf^ % nwR{ 

^ eirm M ^ ai#rR c^ tm c^ wf Mi wPiei ^ M 
aiMiTT Mti Wf W3ff ^ api%r Mti ak ^ anf^ w ’T^ aiFR- 
'j^TUTi ak TficTW ^ # ¥nf^ ^nw ?niam ^ ^ kt "kl 

fiMt kr aiM w k Mr ^ ^l swr ^ ?iaft kr 

wm^ w# ^ M ^ ^ Mr Mft M ti apiciJr M ni^rr w<t t ^ 
1 1 arPT jiuTT M cp^ I fjik iRWic[ n?ki ark antff ^ kr 

^ fxif^4i vi^r ^ 7 }y 3ngj7 kf irk afti w k Mi ^ ir W't fq' k 

ki ^ k iRT fkwi M M iR iw^ wcnuT tk # arfkr t w Mrt k 
WK ^ fkrakt M 3TN %RFT iR k^ k ?tOT 1 1 apiaiT zm % ^nkr 
fk aiR ■ik vink i ij? ^ kfk f arr ak arng' fknek ipr arrkr ^ Ikr 
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^rnrf ^ {fwi- ^ ^ w ^ m ^ w^ c^ 

W ^ cRj ^ ^ R?JT| 3fkWf^#ir^WIcpt^ci^ ^TT^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ T|^ ’Ft ^ ^FfRI^ ^ ^JPH 3ik ^ ^ fl^ tPFA, 3jk 
^JPFT % ^ ^ Jltcl^ ^ ^ f^l ^ 131T ?TTf%^ ’nw 

‘mm ^ ’ETBTFT 13^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^rFft afk ■q;^:^ tei 

^ ^ ^vili f^Pf c|»iqi'<i] ^ j%?FPf q? cjjsvjil cfj^il tllgci ^ ’IFTTM 

^ <fi'(ai'i4ci7 f?r c[5t ^ f^i ^r snf, 3Ff, wr afk ’to ^ 

^ ^ 1^ wcrnrr ^3wr f^feM’TRlpT 3iq^ %ier ^ ^ cri 

W-Sel enw cp^ CR clTOT ^ ’T^l 

TTPIT^ 3T#cr#T 3R(%^!J| ^ ^ 1^1 YM ^ ^ ^ ^ 

5^1 3|qPdq4’f RicpK ■q’f ’rt’ cf^ qqi cpRFZfT cpf cplfeRO 

q[^ ^ CIS TF SIRJcRT ^ TT^l qicpFcT ^f ^ ^1?^ ^ cPRf ^ 

^ ’I^ 3|K ’IS?! c^ 3R^ ^ cFti f^ WTO WR ^1 elTFf 

^len?er n?^ arrarf ^ ft? ww^s siw w5t M ^ q^wr ^ w «tti 
^ isff ^ cf?^ ’T?qT CJJRT 

Wl^ wft ?isft ^ ^1 ^ fisft ^ v3t[uPTT ^ WcT #15^ PWT 

f^wi ’IF ^<sici>'< sraf^R^ 3iRxpf xif^a ^ ’T^l ^vilgcp ^ qf^xR ’i^ 

^ W vJcMcie'wcri ^ ^ cpji ^ Tj^ ^ ufjf^ ^ 

^ ^ «ft| WIT qSMilt ^ aiRRcT 8^| wft W^T ^ fcrf^rHcpt cpT ^cpjf 

’FIT f^ Tlfcrf^ W q^t ^1 g'it^ci) ^ ’IF WFIF ’TKF Tl^ 

f^l Rlil ST^TFI^ ^ ft WIcIFW^T ^ qr^ ’T’ft 3ft^ 31^ ipft^ 3 R Pffc |^ ^ 

^ WT cp^ cpT 3mrF tai ft v^w q^ v itiqi c^ 
IWWRft ^ WT cp^ f^l ^ Slfiwtt 3itqf^ W!)q ^ wttl W 



Tf?cr 4 WtR arnFra? ePft cPT W^r fEJT w ott 

A 3iTq^ wr Tt 1 51^ ^ ^ ^ 

WI Tf f ^Fic^ ^ gjRur ^ to vJcM'el^'fcIcP ??r ^ 

% ^ wjjf ^ ^r, ^ iwcp- ^nw sm^ ^ wpf ^r ^ cp^ 

^ t to am T|cp <rR 3n^ to ^ ^ ^ a^ cfr ^ to 

WT tor tiT cNW ^ TR to to I 3 f^ toto to wr 

tor- ^ ■cii'''SM to 1 m wierp^ ttocr ^srr -tr^ ^ cfsi tor ■?TRr 

tor to wr ^ to iftt? ^ w^ cpi yfacpw "^ism % fto^ to ^ 
cRf WT ■^[FTfr to ^ wcfT ■^tot to ^ tor? TMtoier ^ tototo % 
tori to ^ WRPM ^r snto t toi ^wcf ^ towr to tor % 
WT ^ato gjM tor ti ^ ¥t ^ wtor ^■^tofiwtotor^ 
w wtori w^ WR mm Ito tor WRf ^ artoto to ^5^^?PR3to 
^ toto T|to ^ to to ^nw tors ^ ^ ^ wi ^ ^ 

?w?P ^ to m 3Frm ^ ton to ftocr ^ to ^ ^ w wsr 

tor ciw i!to^ to toto to to I w^fr^ ^ ^ ^ % wsr ftor w 

w w to ak to wpsj % tototo aft^ ^gxTfTRoto to toto to wi ^ 
toto ^ ^pto to to ^5FiT afk arq^ tot cpt cpr^ fam fow ^ 
scn^rr ■g^RRoto to Mif to m to q^ lto to ^ ^ war 

SR to 'cJCHcie’WtU ^ SmST f^ ■?!¥ SRS ^ ^ S^ |3Tr ak 1% WT % 

■pito to to to ton ?to srs ^qw to scnsr t^sj to w sqw to 

to siw gs^r ^ tot^i ?to q?RTc[ to jr^ctt ijto to toi 

?to qpn?^ w tom ^ sriwr sRto ^ to to\ to to qro 
tom m sjRPr ^ ^ ^gsprr to w ^§to s?^ to ^ srgsr to c^ 
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CIS ^ 1 1 ^ wr IctiTO c^ cfracRxTT aik 

^ >nfM 4 3ik ^itw, w?R?fh'^«Rm, 3ik cpfRwsiw ^eir fer ^ i w 
f^r=it ^ amr wm ai^ wit stti tjcp ?nT M armf! ept ^ w 
3imT 3ik 3iti% firm wrt vsifTwi ^vfn%^^^7T^jt3ik?iTi^ 

^ Ti5t ^ |f ^^Fqkr ^i ^ t # ti mm ^ tiIci?!^ 
^ ’TT’fl' ^ W ^RT 3ft7 ^TFqf^ ^ f^ ^ ^ fM W- W 
aTRkt ^ ^ W- ?P ^ WRI 3IT ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ WRT 311 3ISM #0f # ^1^ ^IcftvjlT ITRI cjjkf cit 3fPT efcll^ ^ 

^fFif^ ^i ^t^'^^'^^^^tcfi3rrq«ip^^ ^?i«it^ 
^ «its ^ ^ ^ I3W ■qfci STTO 3Tr w ^ jim toi 

W % 'IF’Tf^ ^ i I WT %ITER ^ c[)|f ^ 71^' SJT ^ ^ 

SRW RtPcici «n| ^ TRS ^ Tllf^ % STRRI frlPcIcl ^1 ^ TTlf^ ^ WM 

^ tM R-^;J||fdc(5| <l>t 3IRmT cItI'I ^ efR WT f^UlSR 3TqF^t eirdt % iJOT 
^ ei^ 3TR^ tNf ^ t iqlcr 'wik c^ ^ ^ itm gR wd’? tr 
^cFfk siRxk <k Rwr % w- sicrfk ^ wTgRfr ^ 3fE^ araw sft 

^ mm j\m t ^ M "kf ^irrirar t, wi> ^ki^ ^ 

^ aft I ^ wi tRxficf vj*i0 w ill 'fikciTi fkrait ^ ^Tsrft ^ ^?Tei arr 
W 3T93T kftarawr arr, vRk writ w kftai w ^pi ^ Ik kk i 
H w ^ il 3ik 3Rr ■jffRT It flisiT Itfflf eft I fkr? enwr sraw kft ^ 

k ^ k ^ WTST^ TTfj^ ^ Ik ^ cfjRTffl ^ ^ kcITl 

W ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ CIS ^ tr;= 5 cf^ itl^pTfek gft ft^3clR 

^ ^ POT RM ^ mm k®5 4 siRmi ^i % trfi k^iR 

pwi ’iRk ^ WT-- OTfk w Wk PI ^ I ^ 3nTOr cijr 

^r?pWR t prf^ 3iqft t#, P 3f|T SRT ^ ^RelklcI cRSFT kk| picft 

wicj ^ ^ ^ HIST It ^ iftcr wi pnkr kk, 3fR p ifnik ^ 
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^ mwi t WcTTcf to ^ srpjtl ^ 

wi tRxnf( T?cp iR xfi^ ^ cpT wr ii?FT ^ 3nm 3ik ^ ^ 

to ^ m toi to # vswr to? ^ ^t5rt ^ ^ wi w ^ 
^ ^nto ^ TT^ i> WT cP5T- wr ^ ’nf^ cjr^ tot 

^RicR tot ^ ^ stoicT ?to cjjgi- w ^ IRT w ttot 

tot? tor w I ’It toeiraR WT ^1 w^ #fR 

ftfito? ^ i\ ^rtot? to ^ g?? fto m to?R ?raT w to ^ ^ 

ft tor to to to ^ WR ^rtortoc^fjr^'^atottotot 
wcwtii ^ ^ to Wf ^ to? to ton 1 1 
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trSETR^Ff 

^ w wcT 3rcr^ Pra wi?Wf ^ wrar 1^ ^ 
^fTHR ^r #f ^Rfsff c^wari^^TR^^t- 1 . ■^cfjT SISTJPI cPT^ 
^ fM, 2 . c|jr ^!F?Fr cp^ ^ IM 3 . p liRT ^ crfoT ^ I ^ 
W cr^tT ^ ^ fctJ^ % 6|c)|4|| t % '3^ ^ ■'Pf?! STrfRT FlcfT f WT c^ 
f^ % ^RiM :fnf^ ^ flit ^ ^ ^HWf cit 3nwfT cp^ ^ wi 

w t ^^iTWT wu^ ^ mm\ t^i 

^ ^ t t 11 WT fc|^ 3fk ^ ^ Ilf%^ 

^iJfTjRiR# anftciRFif 1 1 w w 331 uiftr wwi wmc[ Wcr, 
tf^psRm 3jk ^ t tt w^ t ?PW wr ^ It |t mm lent 

3lk ^ W ^ 3rf^ 3ft^ ^ wr wenq ^ 

|| ^ mm ^ wm |ti 3 ^ fR Tit 

Cl>f "HR! WPT 3^ to fM Ito ^ toR t ftoto t WRf ft^IT 
f^>^ c^ ftw t ci^i ^ SPRfl ^R52 

to ^ wr ^gto- wr ^ t wr 3?it w^ 3Icr«it t fto 
fto fiOT ^1 tt to TR fBorr 3 ^ 4 tf wto 3 ^ toi 
ito WcOcT FT to ^ M WeT OT t to ^ Sllcgfli'cf>’ eTlfto ^ 

^ t| SRnW W TT?ft cPT top 3^ 3Rp e|R ^ Wl W 3^ to # 

w wr «Tr fl5 tr to t ^ ftrr fto 3ll^ to ^ ^ to 

^ ^ 3pR 'dqiH W wFT F3TT ^ tR c^R vKil-l Wlcto ^TPTtlRR toW 

^ ftfto tor-to 3^ w WR «pR to tos stri to to ^r 
^ 3^ Ito 3ic[3cr to^ ^ to toi to ^ toY t tor t to ^ pi 
tor tori t ^ ?|jir ^ to^ tofci tor ^ toi p ftoRi to 
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vjn% w 3n^ 3ik ^ ^ %ci# ^nw ^ ^ 

^^Iclf^PT^WH 3 Pl^ fc| 1 %^ sft 1 135 TR TFt ^ ^fl^ a^T 
"m ^ 4l yflM ^ ^!T%r ?lTf5( %¥iT #| WI SHcfR W 

^ ^[iw 1 ^ ^g^MTi w^ncT 'd<<ij’i 3ik vj’i'^l 

wr g^r ^ c^ ^ wm ^ ^ ^ to w t ^ ^ 

w wi>f wf qfJfTcT ^ 3ik ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ■»t^i 55 ? ^ 

^ W viEJN cj>* 1 l'i) ^ ^iJWra’ WpIcT ^ '^vj)l c|R^ f 3fk 

<i’il^cf5i Ti^tc^ ^ 3tpfi^ cR^ fi ?^af^ m ^ TOK?^ Rf ^ ^ 
TO^ ^ ^l^’Tra^ ^ IJS^ ^ W M ^ W- ^3^ ^ TOT f 
^ ^ ^ TO ^ ^ ^ fJt TOT ^ t # 

^ W ^- 

^r gTl#T RT^T CPT WT «m ^ "fpflw c[5t 3T?qRT ^ 
aSt I ’q^ ^ Tjgj 3itpr wef ^ WT^ ^r TRjT 3lk TO ^ ^ ^ ^ m ^ 
sJti cl# ^^nw ' 5 ^ ^ 3P|^ |3TTi ^ ^ ^ m w # 

'3Wr FIST W 3lk ^ # W# «R iTOTc[ #51 # W 

# ^1 ^n#3W ^ TO w WR 1^ iwr ^ #PT ^ ^ B#i 
TORT f^ # W 311^ 3f|T ^ # TO fSTFIT TOI W ^ ^ 

3T# # TRFRf ^ TpTcfH # T^gjip if W 3TTf^ VRt(R iR? 

TO?T TOR W 3nf^ ^ # f^l W^ TfcpR TOT # TORT# ^T^W # 
|wr Tjj^ # 3ik ^ TO ^TTW ^ ^ f^l ^ # 3TTOr R# tl 

WETIcT STRPRRnR ^ I^R# 31|c|RIHl4 ^ fctTOR ^ TOTT STT| ^ 

3T1WSJ ’iffecT |5^ ^F#T uTcTTO, 3lk TTc«RTO 3f|Y ^cTTO # # 

fTT STT ^ 3TTTOT TO # 3Rl% ^1 ftT# M #cb^c||># # vjnRcT 

^r ‘m ^cN*tt> ^TO> WTfOT cpT ftf#R TOP TO^ TftWf#ff # ^ # 

TOclT SJT 1 ■qiuTT # TO# ^1# 3n#T feTT- f^f^qd # «fR ^ # tR 
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Simr ^ JRFT 1^1 Wf ^ fcTW 3ft^ W ■’T3 % 3Tq% 

3fraji?raFT tl ^ 

^PBT- # f^'^mr ^ w iflwif^^t ^ ^pr ^ ^J¥ #9fr 1 1 ^ 
f^Rcld c^ fcRM #7 ^HPTFf 3FR5RT ?IFf M 31T^ f^l 8Tl^ W 

W5 TTSft ^ 3P5R Wl tlFT ^ ^ W| fHc^ ^r?Wlc[ ^ ^ 

\3^ ^TFTfM ^ ^ ^ ^ ^1 Wf ^ Wr v3^ 

^ ^ MW 3wf% 3ik ■cblsjii'^ ^ 

ft^Rfl^eT H?tc^ f?T 3TR^ uR^ m cT^I ^ ^ ^ cW? 

W ^ W ^IRM W 

Wcf ^ ^ M ^ ^ M ^ ^1 ^ W % WT ^ IKT ^ 

^ 3W^ ^^n’ W t|l5cl ^ 1 ^'ilfclil ^ cPMT ^ STR ^ ^’iV ^ ^ 
^ ^ 1^ w ^ ^ ^fftcpT fi w ^ 3nw HPf ^ wi% fir w 

¥lMr ^ ^ cIjT 3iqir xiejt ^ m 

^ W ^ fk IlM ^ ^ ef^l Eiw{^ ^ ^ ^EfTf^j 

ii?R WT ^ Rut ^r 3?#er tni # ?i# ^ ^ wr ^ ^ ^ 
^ t sTt^ sp^jT ^ ^ 'jqRara' f i ^r ’iRT ww w ^ ws siRwr 
fRvr RcfRiRTi 

TfEa^ '^' 

TR^ MRWM ^r ^ ^ c(jr ^ ruti ^ WEIR ^5^ Tj{r 
MT ?l^ sfR vdcmi'M ^ ^ m 4) 1 'Snft Rr vjMci) ^iRjRt c|>r i|fc^<r'i ^ ^ ^pr ww 
Et) SRRTR ER ^ w ReITI ^ M W^pR ^ ^1 ^ TOcf 

^ 3N^-3iq% f3[ W EilKWl ^R?fR Rjini WT % 3R[^ P 'PT RW ' ^ R TO^of W 
3k 3R ElRa?fr WPT fRRR3T 3k #PSRTM ^ % Tfipr 3k 

crqRRj ^ 3w^ p w Eiw cniw w i iw M ^ wr Rpfnr-'^rsrr tim Rjeit 
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3fk ^ ^ ^ ^ cMiatr, >fn%c?r sik iipt ^ 

^r ^ mR ■•T'<^i^<iar ^ ^ ^ cfr vsw 
wfto m f^i 

^ f^fte <'{«iiR^l wi?f ^ ^'(cHFiw 

^ ^MfcfW fWri ^lurfcleraj i> ^IWfcI ^ ^ ^ ^ WT cf5W 

w. ^ ^ % i5iwrT Tjlqj ^ ^ ^sr cn?f ci5t I 

^ TRxncf yi^^R c^ '?trt aW cir^ i'? ^ 

^ oq^ f^l ^ f^ ^ ^ W ^ iR T?cjj f^ Tff^ ^ m] 

cfr ^ fxrRicr f?, ■>fig^ ^ ^ ^ sreerr ^ ^l gf^ta ^ w- 

^ t W ePTOTt. ^qr^RT 311^ elcfM % WM ^ W t, W 3JRIRr 
1^ 3ik wm w w cFTi^ ^ gjfri ^ 4 

wm WIT- w (%!i) sink- 3iuiW wr t- ^ siw ^ ^ 

tocjR ^ flcimr t ^ M % tm t, ^ ^ ^ ^r sri^ ^r 

3n^ tl iRPR ^ 3 ^ wp ^ ti 4^1 ^ ^ fM Ritecp- 

^ f^3# 3fRir f f^ ^wr wrtH ^ ^ ^ ^ yn^ T?gj w 
tg ^Hul^TIR C^ W ^ ^ ^ tR WcpT ^ RtRrri TTFRM 
w ^ ^ ^ 3?raW3 ta ^ ^ t ^ ' ^mwraiR^iRfg' ^ 

w ^ 1 1 ^ 3W ^ ^ Rr: w im 1 

W^ m Wjfcicb ^ ^ WR?f ^ '^dldj’JII m WcFT |3?T 

3fk an^ air# oirggR c^rtt ^ ^ w^RPirr ^ w f 1 
m w 3!PT yii^ ^ ii?T ^r t mm ^ ^ ^ ^ 

■^RSIT 1 1 *iw<j|^ct), ?RRR> #f ?RRK£1I ^ ^ ^ 1 ^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ w ti ^ wr WM ^ ^ ^ 
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#iIT 31^ ^ t, ■TFfRovH ^ xnfli? I GM fxRrf ^ 

m ^ ^ ^ ’isi TiiwT w H^c^ci ^ fM 'Jn?^i 

srse:^ '?Pr 

xi7Enc[ M ?lra5^ 'Jc^R ^i^i '3rM ^rrar^r ^i|cT 

% ^ t?if ^ ^'PiRcii' 3n^ ^ri 3iR 'fnfl' apptr ^ fitrrM ^ "frr^ ^FfRo^H 
3jk ^ ^ ^f l^^rFf 1^1 TO w f'^^ci'nT t ^ t^f^R swf^ 
Tf eJRft^ f^l TO. W M Itiw ^ ^ Tf^ ^ 

^ ^ M TO toINcT 3TT^| f^f?^ ^ TOI^ ^ cRgrf^ wm 
m %?r5 ^ ^R5R ^ ^ htti ^ TO 

TOlc[ t C^ S1TO ^ tPRT 'ddSF^’i ^ ^| c|5fT- ^ 3TM IM 

fiR ^ ^ ^ cfr TOl^F I t Hr 4 #31 ^ -3JER 3?# cFt sfH 8^W? 

R> RR XR #1 ^[3fT- ^ H# ^ RR TOTTI 1^ TOic[ 

^ 4 vjfr cp# 3 p To arri 

■5RR TPf: 

N 

xjftfT^ 4|'|^<e| cfR^ xf^ xpf Rj TOR ctJHiei cPefl’ ^ Hr^ 

^ IT? x|T^ HM ^ xIR 3Tr xH 1 ^ cR xj^ -^r ^ 1^ WT 

Hr# ^ ^ 3jk WT % ^ ^ t| 3rpR 3IR# vRcP t, 

Hreni i^ ^ ^ ^1 ?xt ^ ^ 6f^ gflcp^ 

3ixp R t;# ^ TO TO Rl ^ Hr# m arpro ^p# #t 

1IR5R ^ XR 1^ 'SldcP'f 05'< #1 #t 3rTO5> #? XiomiI % mncI 

rHxt tot 3ik #T ^ wi rritoot ^ xisEfsfNH sfH 
RW aftxrf^ ^ TO Hrt irt tot? v# a^uilcH ttto Hrti #?r 

3IH xr v3#r TOI^TO ^ ^ ^ IWT TOcT #| TO c^ ^ c^ ^ # 
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3k w- ^ ^ ^ 3i^cFik 4 ^ 3k w c^ 

fnkr ^ ^ 1 3pjcrTfcr wp sk ^ oqikr t, si^cPik ^ w- ^ ^ 3 Icpt 

^ t ^1 ^ ^ ^ w t #1^- 

WFT ^ ’^ftfkjt ^ TM ^ ^ gk ^ ^r # 1^ 3k 

^ ^r g5l| ^ ^1 fk^-i^lkim g5t crjt ^ ^ fj^ siFfr 3k ^r| 

F?W ^ W^ c|)lftRI> ^ ^ 3nWIT c^ cfjrt^ ^ ^ 5RFr ^ 

^ m\- ^ 3ircr jrft t cfr ^p?rpT urkr cpt ^ ^ i ^ 

v5'?I^ ’ffciFf inkr ^ WN fkiT cR^ ^ WT3M ^ 3k «r?^ 

^ ^ gk tl FHRT wr ^ T?g fllW-^SlT vSF^ fl t I ^ ^ ^ ^ 

fknsff g^r sn^ ^ gr^r ^ wi ^ ^ % grf^ gkr gg?# 

Wf\z g5t gggpT ■^- ^ ^ cp?t gfr ?i^3Tf ^ ^ ^ ^ cpi^ IM gnskt 
f«ra^ IRT ggi^ gnskr g^ gto ^i 3icn?g g# Fk grf^ t m 
3igRgj 3iq^ gif wgj ^ wr sig^r Ikf ^ w sngri ^ w sktcr 
t^i ^ ^ gjwqwr gpT^^gyiT^g^3MrF^w^ ^ggifeigg gg 

^gg ufk ^ efwiT ggggrfrgr ^ ^ fsg ^^jigr wi gg> fkr gif ^ 
-m kggR siRgf gf^ |3iT%gFwg5?rgfTW[t^fkTkimr^ 
gft gg g? g?RT sk sn^g c^ sig^ T-ai^ ^r jiki tai srf^fki? gg 
gggi^ kg® % g*gpfeig ti 

?g^ tRgKI wgg g?eg gi^ ^ kgpr t uik g^ kiR |g i 

kg® fRfti®! 3iif^ gk 3Pk-3itk w k g?gg grgr gik git km ^ \ cggR 
g^giFigrT ^ Frag ^ gp k giensit g^ ^ fj kgr gg^r k fkk ^ k 
snggg k g^ i gk fkff ^ wigi kigr 3k ^bt ggig! M gkr k cFgr gik 
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’ra# t ^ ^ ^ ^ ti winc[ Tfj^ Tjwm 

^ wfrjT w ^ MT- 

^f ^ ^?RM tR ^ fcT^ MTT^WT^3RT:^TfTiirr3flT#it 
TffM ^ TFIFT fc|5?ITI ^ ^ 3fR ^ #7 # #T #C^ ^ 

^ 1 1 ^ ^ w- ^ # #r fr^f, 3?rq^ wi^, ftri^ ^ qi^, «i>f 

^ WJ^\ Tft^ ^ w- ^ t- cR ^ -c^ cRf 

W ^ 1 1 ^ ^Fr% ^ TR ^ ^ ^ ^cflcITI w^ 

wmcr ^ltl^TR3ik^^^^Wf:^T7cP cpr ^ 

Tpppnci ^s^t ^ cp?T 3R% ?Taft g^lr wf 

% ^ w ^ijf^l wi w^ ^iTmc[ cp^ 

^ 3Rit ^^35R>R BFrf^ % ¥RI WT^ RSflcT f? ^ TRjR ^ ^ 

^ WT ^ ^ cj)t 31HPR cjr?^ Hj 'ic^cnciiqi^i ^ 5 ^ ^ 

^ 3PraFT ^ ^ tl Bf^ta 3fk ^ ^ ?I^ ^ 155 ^ 

^ TTt^ ^ ^PBT ^ t, ^ ^BTfr ^ "aw i> 3ig^ fllSTT ^ 
^ ?iMi3tr ^ Tf 3Rit Tjj^t ?if^ w ^ f^ %rT ^ Mw -^m 

UM ^ 1 1 BRI^l'isll 3M % ^-S^lcIBI, ?IR5ff ^ 3ik cPRlcp Y«T 

^ ^ wff ^ A STcOT c^ TTRI 8^T| ^ fll?frr-^?IT 'RM ^ w 

^ ^ #r W ^ Rit 8^, wnf^ % %T ^ t WTO a^-dctjl^qb 

311^ W ^ C^ W^ Ba Bfto M WB ^ 31^ clef 3nf^ 

?I^ ^ wn^ ^ WWIcI ^ 3ITWT # STRJM c|j^ ^Tl 

W BR 3f«IRf c^ WEnc[ B^ f^TO ^ ^ ^1 cPfl W ^15^ 3fplt 3fk 
BWr ^ ts wltl 3fpf5^ ^ w ^ aiTOI ^ TOR ^ W TOfT TO Wf 
W ^ ^ ^ fM TOIT Rlfli? ^ TOM Rf^ TO^ I #-# 

Mf TOfT ^ ^ TO ^ 3nT^ WT ^ TO ld<)l I BR TOR TOT^ PlefvAiicll TOiTT 



^ f^R^nr t ^ ^ #Err - ^ ^ 

^ t f^ ?cFfT W^ t cPft ^ ^ ^ 1 1 WEnc[ wi^ 

f*:? ^5R8?^ ti>t 3Fi^ iratr % ’iif^ cp^ wft wicr ^ 'er ^ en^ 3 mti 
^ wm wr ^ TRtncT ^ ^ sir cnlt ^ w - ei? anwr er t ^ 
ft siFi^ ^ ^ ^ t, ^ ^ w 3n^ ^ ^ TO ti 

wcn?[ ^r ■?Tft trepTTcRft ^ w wr sfi wi et^ w w ^ M ai^qf^a# ^ 
^3NT #TT ^ f^l ^ 17^55^51^ 

3ii?f fsfr ^ w wr w 3lK WIT % vSR# % 3ic#RP 3irq; t sftr 
% aMvJf ^ ft wit Iri^ w»t ^ ft# RrctP# fij wi# ^Ri# w- 
w^flcjt t fwRI# snw WTT WIT 1 1 ^if' EPI Eiff cpR^ ^ 1 1 

3M wPlft Eur EWI RTIEP ’fldWfl f) WI ^ ^HII^ W Efjf^l ERW^ 
’i'{ciie'iqTi Ef^ Trf I ^f^tpidfcicbi WT ^ '^iRcfji amfl w e^ ft^ ^ wi ^ 
HW^^fT W ¥R^ WI # aftl -g^ WrfcTPT ^ e^ Ejtw «TT ^ WT 

WT % ^ # vinw ^RgrralclW # EpajT ^pw W«T ta- W E^ WT w 
at, Wf# W ft WPT ^ ftEf Wf Wfai, m 3jk 3IFR ^i W^ W ^ aft I 

m wfff WaERIT ^ p?' # f^EPIelT sft? wft Rw EPWT at] 
3jk w WI ^ Rtcei yttw ^ w 31^ ww eti^ ir ^ tjc? wi ^ 
RcET vftw ^ 3TIWr W WIT En?ft t| erP wtit # #wif^ ^ 
TI?ft^ 3tI5t p? gft Wi# ^ Rl# 3IipJT B^-Eim ^ W 3I1#?T Rwi WT#IW 
# W # WT WIT f 1 WT WiRlEPT # w WT gft vJFT Rw RtWT WT 

WiW3pr WI aft;^ wft fl# W W W WRft W W W ^ aft ft 
wi #t ^ ^ Rl^ W# wftl ^ 3Wft Rm ^ ^ ^ ^ wft 3fR 
3?ipjT anf# wnw aw# wi w-wtt # # wft i et^ # Ent^r an# tr ^ ^ 
^ aft 1 WI WT ^ WT E^ Rw # ft Enel Ep^ift aft l ^ R^ P cf? wi 
^ wwft # Tiwef vjh# ^ Ri# fm fi#wft3lkvjRntvjn#^#rnf 
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Wi ^ ^ Ml tff ^ ^ WIMT 3jk ^1 W ^ 

w 3nf 3fk M I cpt sjg^Rur ^ cnw ^lur fM tiw ^ M 
^ 'H'^l f 3ir dc^?fll Mr, vjM^I*d '<|wm'i^l'{ ^ 3T1Y 

ffncR :s\M^ wi ^ ^ aw ^it t wi ^l 

C^ ^TI5T '?rM Clldl, eHWI 3M Mt '^IdcU'i clcl^ 'M, '<1'dc(5'< 

^ Mit ^ ^ ^ fM, ^ ^r M ^ M ^ ^ ^ M IR W 

Rlceil^ ^ u^)cpr ^ c?M sft, \Ml ci^ «ptfRfT| 

WR g? cFTlcTR ^ ^ s^t I ■'Mt % ■ 5 :^ W ^ 3jk ^ ^ CJR^ 
cpT ■^l W WYSn^ 3Tpft 3fk ^ cRfM ^ Mcf ^ 

T?c[> JR v3f^ ^'i!Il^d<Tl % ^f^cPrafcRJI ^ w- M 5 ^ 

^fRT cpt 3fr? ^ 3ik wif^ c^ SRT w fM t, cRiT arnr ^i|tt ^ ^ 

W ^ ^ ^ Tp^ t cpcfK Mf if ^ w- WT Cf5t 

TI^STT cpM mRu|I *1 # 3TPq^ f^?gM feMlTI ^ B^f^'isIT ^ W- ^ W 
HqdHo^^coi ^ fM 1 1 ^ ^ cPIS IM ^ Rm cicp BnRR 

M ^ c^qqr TJ?r XR 4^T SIH ^1 W W xfl^ ^g^jcjR 19 g^ 
dyciiBdt^Ti ^ cTwiT # ^ sJt, vSM ijgjR ## qcppf -qfl^ rg^ xff 

SfRp M cRB xn1% Mcf fMl 

^ x:f# SITelRff elRrT WT 3M ^ M 

3nilT ^ I XHuR ^ w 3nxT XJRT, ;a%r 3ft? cPcTfsff Tf f SM cpt ^ 

^ cp?gr^, yjg ^ xicffMf •>fi5?j ^ w 3n4t ^ 3 M " 5 ?!) w ^ fM 

3ft? XJRT f^gi ^ ^<£ 10 ? xjggj aggyjf g;jpf |i;r | ;fPf_^ ^ 3 ^ -gig 

4 xjWlT 3lt? ^f^igg Jm ^ SIRRI^’ ?ft ?M-x?mT ^ ^r XfpfsT M 1 1 XRxncf 

w % 3M ^:%r ^ ^ ^ m ’ft^^ ^ “W jm 

^ %^3nxf ^ xr %gRT gw cp^ 3nxT ^ ow% v^ cgf^ ^ 
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^ ■g? IRT Tfcit ^ 1 1 SIR ^ ^3RI^ W W 

WRi sirar sfk ^ ^ sfR toi irr ^ siw^it # t 

^ ^ ^ t, ^ 3IWT sf^ ^ t? wm ^ M ^ err^r t 

3I8JR ^ WR ti sipfg^r ^ ^ HTFi % -!sm\ sm sr^ sir stt^c 

f^i ^ mM ^ ^ ^ ^ w w iRFT ^1 ^ ^ ^ #ffr 
W -w TIiRIHo^'cR ^ ^5Rlcr ^ f ^ ^ ^IcfM W 

"'JRI tl WR vJ^ ^ fcRIW WR3 v[c[5T ^ ITcI «IR^ 

^ ^R % ^ ^ ^ cfl ^RRjT HTPI R’T ^ W| R^^RTR^f ^ IP^ ^'<a^Pl Wf 
^ ^ ^ cit ■'prr^'<RiT wm\ rrr ^ ti ?RfM ^ ww\ r% tfRi t ^ 
WR f?r^ TIMc[ ^ ^ W# ^ tpf^ #fT ^ WRo^ cPt 

^ siRTi ^ wifrtt ^ w ^r ^ijT ^ ton ^ ^ 

f%^i w- w m cRRRj #7 ^ sik ^ wr, w sirf^ ^ sirti 

^ WRo^pn 3fk ^nR RRIFRtT «R f^ icRl? WIRTi ^ WR 
n7R?n^ ^ m% fimr ^ ^«if^ ^ toi 

iR?r Rpf 

fi# wnR iRjf^jncrinjreiRei^kfsR^^c^TjnnR to cfr 
■"T^W ^ f? ^ ^ ^1 ''R^ ^ ^ 3Rr:p W 7R W # 

^ 3RTR «fR^ fcT^ SRnp W ?R TFft ‘'T^RRlcff ^ ^TRR ^?T- 

FiRi ^)RR wr % sRt w wm ^ sirt ^ to wr ti 

TTI^ WnR n? SR7 'NiR’iI ncRH'^'bl 

^ snf ^ to toR ton to toi wrs^ ^ r nm rrt sjk 
sRnp % sRR ^ 7^ to 1 1 w toR ^ Rton sw sr^ cir eft to t i 
RwiT ^ ntpn ^ fciRTi to Tf wr — to ^ftf^ cfRdcii ^ to 4t uft Fikt to 
^ ncR^ #n ^ wi ?R n? % w to^i 
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^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ c|5t TTcP 5^ 4 ufr 3T1^ 

3lk wrr ^r "jifi# ^ ^ wr # arieiw ^ ?R3iq^ ^jT 

3nfrrji ^ wr Wt w ft?EFf f^qj ^ ^ ^ afr I 

31^IW ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ SFI 3 ?%^ ^ q5?T 3lijcfT ^ q5f t c^ 

31FT ^ ^^tcpR qjf^, 3ntRf wr cR ^ ^ t- #fr fr w 3i^ ^ 

ftqiF ^ f^ cFfR ^ I ^ qR uiq q? Sl^spcT 4 srq^ qfcT q)fT- SIR 
qsR ffe ■^f It 'tiif^4 A 3TRIW ^ 4 SIR tR eienj^qj en4 4 q4 'll 

3rfrRT ^ 31^ q^ q5| CR? ^ aiR^RT f^l ^ 3Rcf 11% q^ ufq ^ld%JFT SnqqR 
■4 % ST^ClT 3114 3ft? q)R-3IR f4^ QIH qR q| t? qRqTcPlcftq SIRFRT W<r 
qR% 4 M^qiq "jEf^ % 'SoR f^- % %4 qiTf%4 q5t SIRTERT qR ^ a?T| q^ 
^gqqR ^R^RT ^:4t ||| WtqR |?q^q%™f4R3fRwfq%^fJT4 
eiqqq f%qT sft? 4 qf ?Rq5t ^q4Tqi4lrq4iqq>t4%q5?T-qf 
(sneRsF qtf%) ^ 31^ % ^ siffprar 4 amr 

qfrqq q|t rqrw qTfl'?i qi 3i^iq?fj ^ ^fnf%4 4 ^r q4 4x1% - qf^ q? 
%% 3 i4c[ W 44 q5t %4 4 f%qq % 4xf% t| fq wHSlf 3fk 4?T 4 Tjqjip qRT 
^M| %4 ^1T44 % q? qq qiRf qR q^ qiw 3 |t 4| ^re4 M qiqq qRM Ir 
iq5t 4| 3iq qf 3R% qf% 4 qrq 'aqrafcii q?% epfti spjhq qtf% % qftqr 
q? % ^ffqjeq t qqrqR wi%q 4 q%^ 4 ur qf% 4 3 i1%R t i ? f44 q>t qRqqr 
4 qH 4 qq5% sflq qiuq % qq % q?jqf$Rfr % 3 r 4 f%qr qqqqq^gqq 4 4qq % 
tw I ^gw qqq qiq qqj^^q? % qqjsicn '>3^^3iPEf54cpr^%%w?qxR 
W 3iRiRr Tjqpr p 4q 4 4^ q5t qifiqqr 3(4 "34 q% qpRiciq 4 4q 4 
^ qRiqr 3ftq 4q qc4 ^ 4 wm ^qjl 

^q4q?T qpf' 

w qqqi?qqfr %3R4f4n4q!qT4qq44^4q ^44 f^qri 
qqqi?t q4 ^ siRffqfq 4^ 3 r% q?cr qnR? snqri q4 ^ 4 gq 4 qqpft 
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^ ^ Tjyfr 4 iT3[wr ^ waf cj5t ^ ^ ta i fimr 

t ^ - iw[ ^ t? w ^ w- uf«r ^ Tic^ %T f rft ?wr 
^ emiT t ^ ^ ^5^ 3fl^ 3RI ^3fT ^ WcTT t 3^ 3^ ^T ^ 
w^^^^t^^w-^3rrT gjr ^ vrt ^ ^^ncrr 
toiTi w ^ ^ w 3ik WR wra snf^ M ^ M ^ 
^ 1 MH W ^ ^ w 

3tT ^ t, ^ ™T f ^ 3lf^ ^ f?l?lT mM ^ ePT ^ t 

wr t 1 ■gf^f^'isll M«T ^ f^l ^ Tf ^ 

^ ^'(actJX Rlc^l^ ^1 i?c[j efR Ufif Rpft WFlo^gcpT ftw ^ aJt 3f0f?Tcp 
^ ^ ^ WT W ^ f^ t Iff ^ ^ W^, ^ 

11^ ^ ^ WR 3R[^ ?Tatr ^ ^ ■?6n^ rtui 

sn^ ^ ^ trjr mi^ 4 ^ shr cfR^ 
^ ^ w- 3IFT ?# 3n^R%I taj?Wt|R'?tt?f?r^W^ eil^ ft? | 
Hq-I * 10 ^ 50)1 % ely^ ^ c|R^ gj?T- STRI^ ■ 5 :^ MRIK ^gf^ 3Iiqc^ f^ 
H<n*iogc|}i ^ Sir# giitf ^ WT ^ aHRiT % 3?q^ oq^ftcr ^ ^ ti 

WRi Rpft wppgw w ^ IM ^ tR ?ni^ ^ w g^ 

f^<ll- ^'f)Ri'{l W ^ R?iici ^T^cT ’TY f^lTI^ ^ ^'^IcIRf W f^RRf an I 

wn 3iRRr g:# an, ^ 
nrf^ c^ ^ ^ aii'iisj'ii ^ I ^ 3n?ff5fe c^ ^ ^ 

npRi^ ^ mf^ iRi^ #T ci^ treikt i^cp ^ niRT fyR^m mn ^ 3 ^ 
wi t ^ nM nR aiRRT SRR afk w ^ wi npRR oirdW 
nR^ ^1 w nwig w ■^fwr fum^ ^rmiRcb g^ ^ g^ a^i n^n 
^ nRRT ^ cp^i^ gafif ^ n^r w»Rn g^ ^ gw ^ wn mnnR cnfinn 
cTwn ^ ^ M tt^ Ti^i 
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m ^ ^ wr- afFart cgsyfir ^r ?i5t?T ^ sttcprt 

Tfpf % toftiT c| 5 ^ TR ^TT# - 5 ^ SIRURT wf t ■# ?I% ^ FfM 
tl ^ WTfr ^?Mi 5^ 'q^ 3?f2Rr ajk ^ 

l^? 3R^ ^ qFTH^ ^ W 3pJt 3jk WT- 3M ^ STraim qi^f % tfcl% ^>1 
??i q^ q?fa^ ^ w- # ^ ^ hft ^ 3RjRor lit fci^ 
^MT q^ff cR ^ ^1 ^ ^ ^ 3jk M ^ q5t % 

qim ^ Pr qi|t ^ ^ % ^{fcRr ?t4 citctr 4 f^ qw t #? M ^ i 
fw ^ ^ qRF ^ wn% cpt q>?T qf^pi ^^rq^ft q^ ^ 

wim Tiw ^ qM ^1 q^ q^ WT ^wr ^ % ^qq^ q^r m 

cfi^ ^ qjR^ ^ 1 q^ qf^ ^ qqiqr- qpjt % 'm spjrt wf 
^ qel^ qq^n^ ^ tl c^ ^ 3Iiq[ 

qR ^ ^wr ^ qj?r- snq ^ qM q? ^ w % qR 
qilM I q? ^?qR qtfw q5t ^ qR^ ei^t I qqq^t Wf ^ ^ q^ qd^ 
^qRt ^ q>5T- qqj^qdt q5t ^ ^ ?q aiRRr irpt t, snq ^rT wt 4tf^ | 
q?qTc[ qrftc|MRt % w- ^g=4] q5t ^ ^ ?q Rptt irft t i snq sriquRi qpf 
% qd^ qq ufl^ ^ qq wq q% ^ <{]f^^ I 4^qiq WT ^qqpf ^ anqjRT 
qpf ^ qci^ qq Wf f^l 'iH'isi^ ^ M^qiq RRq^rqqpf qiRq'q afR 
qt%qT^ ^ sm ^ 3nqq?rqFf ^ qq q^i w ^ qw q^ qm q^i 

W qR qiq#q anq^Ri qpf ^ |!|xRiq ^ ;{n5n^ g5l 

’{qWT q)t Wef^ i#T Wq WTI qq laRT ^ jJjRr % qifT- ^qqpT 
pf ^ ^ qqqq ^ w w q?T t 3R«Tr qraq ^ qiHq^ qq^ ^ p 
^ q qR Wr fM ff# wr M q5t cRq? ^ ^;j# 

% ^ ^tqj^ ^ it uH^I ^ sqjR m ^ qq ^ q? fM qqM wm ^ 
q^ ^ qw t- qiqRi'^q % qjfi- qqqqs^pr q^t q?^ % qw qraf 
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^ 1 TfW ^ 3rq^ "5^ w ^ ^ «i>t swft 

^ 3TR#r ^ W IHM ^ Wl ftj? # WP1o5gg5T ^ 3N^ ^ ^ arfcrf^ 
^ ^ SJTFr ^ f^l ^TFRT^ % ^ ^ ^ SniTT 

cpT qra^ 3ik w ’ft w- (^ter ^ arfcri^ ^ ’ft ’ifFT ^ 1 1 ^ sn^ 
^ Wr || 3lf^ 'fRM ^ 4 3ira?WT ^ ti g’# ^ ^5lT 

^j^l HM^cRf ^ ^ WR3^ M eft ^Fftl 

Mo-xjtjVI ^ 

■gRf^r ^ qf^ WT ^ iPTH to ig# ci^r 
™[ ^ to, Tflpr iff ^ qf?RR ^sTH ■g^ ifir to 
ton cijT tfm toi ffr wr ^ tor ^ ^ 

W toR ^ TO^PIef # to# # fcTRlT 3|R m\- WM ! ?# to # 

^PT fto wm ’T^ tor t faM m ^ wiFTSTfr ci>r to? 
ton g5ft ^ ^i xr ^ "^i to to 

^ toM wfH ^ ^1 to ^ ffr-sn? ^ to? mn ^ tretri mi 

’fto. a'^i-fglelcb, eiqRRj ^ WT to to PTI^ ^ WT f# tocT to Will 

w ?R fto WTO to to# im gjj # toi WT ift mt? tor # to 
3rw^ tor tor 3fR w snroto % to ^ w w 1 1 ^TOto 
f^ftor# #f to ^ tom ^ w ^ ti ^ to tor to ^1 ?? tor 
% fM ff| WT gto ^ wi toto ^ arto cg^ to 4 mmi 4 
3|R mtor 4 to: ’to 4 ^ 4ftorTi ?r tow g^r •wrHtor to 
toto ^ WFraj wg^ f# w ??T ??rg^ 4 to 3nto 4# gg, w 
«m 4 gja anwi ^ ^ wi ?a g^ 4 3ito gtoir 4 TOa 4 tot irt 

w ftoiTi ^asyR ftot cR? ^ ^iRR w toi SRPa? ^ % 

fto# ^ wa tocT g^r w WT w toti 
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IM ^ #r ^ ftcT, 1^1 #ff ^ WTcI 

^ ^ ^ ^r ^ ^ w %?iT ^ ^ ^ c[Mr 

^ ^ ^1 <Rr '^r ?{^il^ ^ %- ■p?d^ ^r i?^ f^n# eft 

fui^ ^ 3fk ^ ^ 

m ^jrar ^ici^tTj^f^^^TTFffcpr ^ in ^ 

W ^1 ^ ^ fBEfT WIW? # “^ifT , ^ Vj^ ^ ^ ^ 

im t ^iw cfte^ ci^ 1 wf ^r w wr w|cr ’^rrft f? ^ ^ ^ 

W ^ fyRIcFT wft i||cr wr STTI WTT ^?]flra ^ ^ WRIT % ^ c^ 
3F^ w 3ik ^ ^ #Tf ^f m f^RfT ^ 3fhr #ra)f c^r vfi^ f^i» 
^TFg iqgRj #? f|[^ ^ ^ ci^r ^ ^ TffsM ^ ■»r^ ^ w f^rarei^ ^ 
fteelicil "TFII 3Rr ^ t? ^RTIRT ^ ^ TfTskr ^ tctcIT cFt 

TRR 1^1 ^ tufTf^ ^ cFT tip^j- ^ 3n TRIT clf W f^fW 3IRIT 

^ ^ ^ 1^ ^ 31^[WT cj)^ 1^ TRfj ^ ^ vin^ cRT fTTf {fWT % 
STT^ ^ 1^ 1 TR ffjPT % W- ^ ^Tff^it ^ ^ 

IJRT ^1 f?TTRf^,p|31T3f|^^3rpi f. ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ f^?Tl^ t, HPT Wft ^ ^ SIFT v^ ^ ^ 3Ft5IT ^ # 

^ fll6J«l SIRRT TFFT f'? 3|k ^Pf^FT ^ W- tR ^ -qf^ 
^ ^ ^ t eft ftJT 3TFr ^ ^ ^ I IJ^FT WT 

♦IFI'^ ^ W- fR TFT ^ W ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ xnflT? 

^ TRFT im WTPF ^ ^ w - 3?^ M ^ ^ ^ Tnf|i?i ^ 

^1We[ jnpF ^ WfT xRfT wi 

Tiw siftei^iRi ^ TjftaiTRt¥n|c^^^^^8jj wrtt 
^ ^ wr- vift 3mfg^ 4 WRIT ^WT t ^ ciJt ^ C^ 

W^M ^ WT- ^*«I>'< >3^ ^ ^ Cjrf ^HcPcITI ^ SFFTT W ftfW? 
snwiT ft m wciT ^1 
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wf' 

3rq^ Frar ^ ciro sjH si^ fM ^ ^ 

sTRjm Trnf ^ ^ wi ft ^r wi cr ^ ^ ^ 

w, Wr ^ >3WPf wi ¥1? wr ^ 3if^ ott ^ 
w ^ ^ f^wr m ^ ^ 

m ^ m\ 3iTwr ^ t 

^EI^ tl f?# Wlct ^ ^f 11^ ^ ^ ^ w I^IVndef w 

ts^R ^ W ^ aJT fuRl^ S#r 3RR ^a^t, Mt[^ti5ft^^S!M% 
^ ^ ^ 4Hr ^t STRRP ^ ^ QTH F^TcR ^ ^ 3^ # 

'js^ ^ taciei m ^srar ^ 3j#82i wm WErR[ ^ ^ 

^ w 1 3fl^ am #T t; vJ^ w ^ w ^ ^i5t WTit t ^ ^ k 
^ cpRTJi c^ ^ ^ vmciT 1^1 3ik W «PT w ■'H«iPfrif TOt 

f I ^Iror ^ 3r]^ ?i?t ak ^ w r ak 

^ ^ xrar^ ^ wr-wf ^ w ir ^ Trgj ^fsR xr? ^-vjer ^ ^ ■’irat 
c^ ^ ^ qulici ■^pm ^ '(5l'?lq^ ^1^ ^cpIiqK ^ ‘i^Wl ^TPTT 

R ^ ^ aiRRf farri ^ wr wc[ lar % #rTRw %m ^ 
iR "^f til^Ti 4l«iiqTicu ^ ^ c^ tR ^r f^ ak xktm- wtn 

wic[ ^kpT tmi w ^r mm | ak mm ^Jt, ^ ak 
ti ^rixrr ti m ^ ^ ktr ^ iFk 3k ^ cp^ ^ wk ciriti 
M ^klclT Tjk’ ^ ^ Rfef Wl w ^ Rlf^ cfR^ ^ c^ CRT 

% ■'Tfkr ^ 'kr ank ^ k 1^ 3 t??rt rrit sri f^jif^ # kir Rfkr c^ ^fr^ «tt 
^ it w ak f^f^ra’ 3RjR w RRT ^ kjpT fkrr ak cRicij i> ^ wri r^rr 
fkM w ^r 'g:^ w 5 ®r 1^ r ^ ak km^w ^ ■^- aiN iWi 

^ Tlf^ fxRTT RRcT ^ 1 1 tR % ttcTRIT xFqi Rkt ^ Wkt 

^ETig?r?T t fyRra>r 'flt’qi krf cflk ^ RtR tl RRikfcIT RFT k 3TRIRT 
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1 1 W 3ftT '3^ 'd'fj'il |c|c|l6 ^ ^ >Hcbdll 1 1 W >3^ 

^ cl>Mt # 4 Ht T7? ^ WI ^WT ^fflST ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

t ^ #TT ^ I# ^ ^ ^ ^ "P 3Tf^ ^ TT^ 4 ’Ef^ ^ ^ ^ 

3iPm ^ ^ tl 3m 'ift 3TFflf^ ^ ^ HfcRTtPlcTT A f|^ cftf^l 

'AA (sif^fcPTf^) A w ^ ^ wm\ fi ^ 

^ ^ ci^ ^ ^ ?IW cRj ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

«R^ q|^i q?ti[R{ ^uiRTfcf) ^ ^ ^?MtcRirp5t fto M^r ^ 

% f^TlW snwtf ^ feEWn W ^ ^ ^ ^ c^ 3^ 311^1 

?Pt%r ^ w- ^ % fcRWR ta t A i??P ^ 

^ I^^Trri 3^ ci>^ ^ siaicfT 3Ep^ ErfR# A %fir jtr«t 4 vjncft ti w^ 
?lfM ^ ^ ^ #IT ^3?^W^3!raT^cP^^4WT MFfT 
^ Am ^fi^i ?f^ ?TM tA A m?nci w ?i^i^ 3^ ^ ^ ^ WT 

3^IR 4 f^ ■^, 1 ^ MIT 1^ ^ m 

^ ^ H? ^ WT ^ ^ ‘fhr^M ^ ^ ^ #tt m q^? 

#>qr THcTR cp7 mnqr cfr mfr vM smM^ ^ AA\ \KT<<id) wf ^ ?ir 
qr M ^ cFf qft^ ^ q^ sik t ^ ^r HttM? 

^ % eTMT 3ik ^ m «f?F=fr f^l ^ qM^ wf^qtll q^t 

uRiqlRuii 4 qrq ^ A wi -rigs^ A f^PFspr q^ ^ 64 sir^ 

3fk #?r ^ TPq^^ Af i 3inj!| M ^ qrq M ^ ^ q fciqlPld l 
flffiT f^qi qr^ 'cFi% % qjif ^ q^ |3n‘i srt ^ flw f^ 3 ?r 
qfciqtf’tqr f^w #T Mel^ C^ qMc| M ^ 

W %IS 3# vJtI'!I IRT qjt 3IT|q flTT, w q^H^ A ^ 3iq# qKTT TIM 

q?wi^ ^^vjiq A m\ q^l% % qcpR M M srq^ 
ftnr A UM f^fi ^ ^ WT^ qi^R ^iqjeraT qrqr q5ti q^cn^ 

■'^Krtr? a ^ ^ 3pc[^ viM qqri sri ■?i^ A vrn% q^ wferr % 
l^qif ^ 3f|^ 3iPq^ A tM qr^RT |c7t^ q^ 3Rr ^ wrpq #t ^ 



1% M, 3?t 1^ ci^r ^ w ^ w|;^ hRci 

f^lfixTer ^ ■'T^ei^^tIT ^ ^ i#Iii^ gvT wi 

ai^CR^T 

WrKI ^ #7 ■’pEi^ <51u||c}Tlct) ^ ^ cmH^cI 3jk ^ c|7t ^ 
oq^ fFITl ITc[j gpf -SHlfjflR 3n^ ipEl^^ ^ 3|15pR^ fcliEfTI 

3PPT ^ ^ ^ Epqr ^r ftwif ^ w prl%^ ^rpn^ §71, 

^ ^r, ^ aft vj# ^ ^ ^ arr, pr 

^irf^Tr eft #I ^ft WIcT ^ ^ ^ 3ft7 ^SFTqft ^ elft, 

^ inf^ w 3rp?ff^ 1^1 ^ t ^ #ft ^ ip ifTf^ w^ ^ ^ ^ 
fiPT arri \j^ ftM ^ jfRwf 1^1 3i(?if^ fftw?ftcr ^ ^ 
c|f 3RPnf^ aiTl f^raq^f #7 ^ ^ mfft ^ 3n#qk % vJcq^ WgqTTT 

t 3fk qft f >Hl^qi'H 3IM aiN^ Wfft tl 

^r 3iqft pq^ ^ ^ qeft ^ ^ ^ W| ^ ^ ^T?qicr ?qft 
m I ^ qr FTft # ^ mm ^i ^ ^ qnq5q fi^ ^ 
OTif ^ m qnra qft ftftt qft cr? eftr ftmi ql% q>r qjR<q 

■^^JT - qjgr 3nq It SRIFftq ^ 1 1 ^ qR ePwIT % ^ w 

3ik qjF ^ snqqq ^:w wq tefr^w, ^iqrqj^qft^qRftw 
wm qjMT m qmift t^anqqftqti^qRrft^PF-^r ^qror m qft 
^qM f wiftq ft ftft fqq ft 371# #r ftq WT fftqri qrqiTf qi ftqr nar 
qqj^ qq? ^ w ft qftti qftr qq qq? ftilt q^rr ft ftqr w 
WRT fftjqri q?qi7I Ift^Tiq eft fftft w fftw qsSfftftqfttqiTqqftqft 
qf^^NM TPW 3f|q qiftq qq sif# qR fftqri qn^ qq q^qr ft qq^ qft sjqft 
ER fenqr 3ltq f#r ft ^ qnft qq qpnqR fftqr ?qr qq qq^qiqi q|cr " 5 # |3iti 
iqr qq qr^rr fftqnER ft q>F - ft 3iq to ft qRiq ^ siq ^ q[qr qft qq? 
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y^tcR o!l^ WTT xnflq ^ wr % ^ ^ ^ 'JR# f^TS ^ 

#raT Tj^ w- 3m TOrf^ 3nM%cr ^ i 

^ ^ ’dl^ql'tl % cp?!’ tIoTtci «llei|«t)rd W Rfm %f Slsf i|^ 
wr ^ 'q^irf^qf ^ ^ tPT^ m ti ^ ^ ^ ^ smtf^ c^ ^ 
cjjT ^ mm fi W2f^ ^ w#cTT m wm rftm ^ w ti w # 
3TCpft ^ TIT C^ W cjM I ^ fw ^ ^ 3irqc^ 

TiRgR TlTi ^ WT w ^ ^ 1 1 ^ IM ^ ^ ^ 1^ w 

WTT ti w WTr ^ ^ w sk 

Tl% kl m Sl^m fkiTI <I<II<T1CP ^ Tfi^ ^ gjgr— "jaf 3iq% ^ 
v5ii3fr 3k ^Rlkr wr etrt 3itrff t3m prsfr i vkr-vkr Tifki tift fk^r 
kr-kr % mm ^ wi uw Trfkr ^r ckr srq^r fki ^^kTcr 
epm 

T?T WR ^ ^ TRxncI 

Tif^ cfr^ ^ ‘kpri wEiFi ^ w 3iN^i5f w 4fkT ^ y^kr 

^ 1 1 ^ ^ t snrn^t sk to ^ #t ^ 3rw ^ 

^ viftfkr ti ^ w ^ w T?JP iR ^ k cF^ 

^ tnra kar ^ WEn^ ^ tei|i ^ ^ 

k WI twi ^ WT WmcT ^ JRjR ^ 3Iciw r^ W- k! 

3R ^ kr 5 ^lkr ^JFlfll^f, ^ vjiT ^ t ^ ^ Slrqfkl} SFT waR IRI 

3RW ^ ^ WfTI Tft ^ 3k gj# TO wp ^ W to TJ^ 

3k ^ ^ 3IRR % Eto ^ ^raw toi ftR ^ ^ ^ ttht cfr ^ii^ 

% C|5?f ^ ylFTI t ^it 3Pk W C^r TTRf viflSlf g?fifk ^ TJ^ HTR fcTqfk k RIRft 
ti ki^ mxTRj ciratot w 4 3k w aiTf 1^ fct^to k w ^i 

apf if toi% TfPT ^ oJiTikt to tot ^f^<i>H ^ iifcT mR 'toR tor kr 
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^ 3ik ^ wr w wi cirafMt w w 3ft^ 

W ^f tew eRT ^ W ^ 3inff te) ^ # ^1 I? ^ 
W- ^RT ^ # gtr WW W C[? ^ 3nw M w ti ^ 

ip ^ wm it fWM W«f 3R^ 

^ c|R^ %jpf f^RT I TTIct cold dltlfclK?) 'FR WWT ^ 3PT^ *?IW1 ^ TtR ■^RTT 
W #fr igTEfT te ^ f^WI te cg0 tRxTRt ’TRT ^ c^- ^ Wl^ 

te te^ ^Pi wiw wg;fr ^ir ifi f i te wr anstf #r rnr ^r 

fiw WfTl ^RWRf SIFIR tewic[ ^ 

tte W5^ ^ TftleRWI^rfM^Wp'^ eRj^ i W# Wlf? tefTl 
ten iw ^ ^ ^ f^wr tel w ^ ifEp ^ wir ^ 

3^1) w arr ^ ^ ^ W ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^1 ^ ^ ^ 

w^i ^ ^ te - ■qi 3>[f t R wuRft m^t q^ 3RRy ti ^Nf w- 
m tel I ^ w- SIR te’ ^ tel f iw arte 
wte |3ni 1^ ^ ^ te, w qtelq te w 41 1 ^1^ artRr sm 
q^ te 3k ^ 3k ^ tel qMcf ^ qkr 3k qifT 
% 3ii?JI ^1 ter qcnqr- w qR qjr w ate air tel te te 41 i te 
^ wteq 3k ^ p R^teiT mi te ^ wrrtr ^ cgte4l 
fteqf ^ ^ WljqRI ^ mti q5| I Wr^qi'H qteq q^l ?R? 4 ^ 4 

qw w4l SR ijqj tel IRT ter w mi ww ^?Frqq WRpiw q5r «pm ^gqqR 
wtelqqfte4wTte te fkir sk qte qqq kr ter wr qpf 4 
4 Re ^ wi ete te qw ^ qfr ^ q>Rw 
qqqR ^jPR 4 41 qq q4l qfr 4 1^1 wi^qrw 4 qq 4 ter - qi4 sRyqr wigsoRr 
41 4 'll ?te q?qrci wigqM 4 wgqter 4 etel ^ q^rr 'ije 4 fw r? wr^rt 
4 qj?f- qRT qq4 4 f4qqqf qR qq qq? qfte rri 4 m kitel ^[tel qR q4 
tel 41 I qq4 wq fknarf 4 f45w qqRrq ^ wi^qRr m 3k 4 q^ | 
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^ WTI ^ 

3!# 3181 % ^ ^ ^ w ^?iT^i wg^ ^ ^ %T 3l{cr^ 

f^, FT^^IRft^3it|c^cR?c[^ te ^ Wl ^ 

■'H55i4)^i ^ ^ti^cirfi % g>?T- m tp^ sriipt ci^ ?r? stwr 
^ 3ik WRIT ^ 1^ ^ ?i^ w 1^1 Jira; ^ wtcitsJ ^ ^ 

^ ^TTR^ 31Rftl WIc[»T ^ C^ £pft WIT^ ^ toPlf ^ ^ ^ffl^^iRT ^ 

3k ^ ^ W cjjRur ^ ■'Hl^cTRT ^ IktIR t OTTI sk 'HIJ^RI 

^ ^ 3rTg?W ^fTTO 311^^^fT:^Hl^^% 

3iciiilra> TffiM ^ w ^ WJT w ^ 3k ^r kHT # ^ ^ 
311^ ^ ^ ^ cl? ^ wi ■'H'w'cprcf ^ ^ kr ^ ■’Tra ^ 

^ tkgR A iTfcIT ^ % 31lfk2I WR tkTT ^ f^^lTit ^ TOW k 

^ TOTT ^ ^ ^RlTc[ ^ ftM snkM k W W ctr ^3^ 

m k kar t, ^ «fw- # ^ wjw f tr M 

31cW TRR 3k#?r # ^ 3IT^ k cR? ^ Tjk ik 'Hl^'^IRT 4fkT 
tl ^R^ ^ wnkl sIRT-ter k fM 'TTI^ % ktw WTTI 
TR)R 3lfllcp eTTfl WTT ^1 WTT ^ ’?5^ 

TO^R W ^ OTIT ^ ^ yT?raT ff kw fkl fkiT f^ 3fRT cFT 

m %Tcr kTR ^ 3k^^t^%TOW3k^?^ irorr -^i 
^ ^ W f «T k 8RIRIR ^ W, WT to k 3rTOcP % 

^^karfk^^cfpTkrki^jt^rTj^ wtt fk kirfr 
4 3tP?t ^r w TOi ^ ^ ^ M ^ f^to fij 3k to 1k k ^ 
w ^iTOR k^T^i^:#^%^f3ifk^iTkrtoePnkr^ ^gi^m M 
Itowr- ^ 3R8f fRT ^ ^?ngw f^i ^ ^ 3 irrt trr ^ 

^ 'iiig«ii'« % WT- ^ uTiaft 3k 3to TOT k w kr ^ ckti wtt rito 
RTT^ k ^HIST ^igk ^ ^ 3k IklTel ^ k kyT8T ^ k "jfd^ TOSM 

^ I ^/lUljwSis Y i'T;.-' ... 
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^ W| ’TIW ^ ^ ^ cpt ^ ^ ^ iqR |W 

cF?rr cJjT ^ citr ^ ^ ^Wmr^ A ^i f?# ^cRxng w stm 

3ik W IfMte ^ ful^ Wr %T |3TT| 

iwic[ wi>t w 

W'fivi^ % 3#^ ^ ^ I itR % %T arfcm 3ik ^ ^ 
^ I 3T^7 WR ^ ^ ^ ^ cIjRfcRfr ^ SfiT^ 

^ c[^r ^ ftr aft 1 ^ wjfRi 3wft ^ wr wf ^ mR'Jimh fftj^ 

3k 3ITRft ^ w fft^ff ^ % fkff ^RjR ^ 3n4t % ^JTET^ 

I'?, ^JPFT ^ ^ W W 3k fkjf RcPR ^fr55^ftTr "ft ^ W, fkFS 

w sk tkr kt 3k p tk^s k sk wrar ^ fkr wm ftwr ft ft 

w^rm ^ ^ #t fkri ept thrt fkr 3k kt crp ^ fi m 
kt ft ^Eiwi^ m fkw ci>^lkir3kw^kt'nftftwfkr3k 
w- 3IR ^ 3Rnft "^Fftccr cpT ftPT ^ sfsfgi 3IRK xssTsft 3k kirk k 
3]^ ^ kr ftt 3nft fkrr 3k ^wf snfft kt ft ^ ft ^ ^ 
^1 

UW 31tRft ^ ft ^ ^ ^ WT % uTlft ft ^]WR[ WR 

fisT ft wcf (kqftt) fk wift ^ kkr ftr ftw 13^ irt ft ^ kr wr 
ftR ajT! ^ M ft kr ft ik ft BM ftk ft Tjft (^eikm) k ft^ 
3k w % ftt ftft WR ftk fkfTi ^ ft kr ?TRT fftifr 3k w- w w 
jkiRR m fk^ ^ ^ ^ t, ftft ftlft ^ m finft 1 1 kftkcr 
siftft ^ ^ iRM t^ 1 1 ^ kfftfl' :5nRr t, k ft ^5311 k! knr w 
wr wakt #iT( 
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^ IWIT W ti^ C^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

vj'^'l') SPpft TTc^ % fEEfT ^ cfr 'S'ticpt clfwl^ ’Irft ^ tjf^tild 

$?i 5 ST srrt^ ^ ^ cl^ ^ f^W»T cPMTl MT. ^ ^ ^ 

f^Icp^ ^ % Pr?RI% M ^ ^ I W ^ ’M V3^ Bti^t 4 ^gsraR-aTcT ^ 
W ^ ^ gRT ^ ^ # cpl^ ^aiStl^^cpT^^Ti^ak 
^-4t^ #r cpT ^ 1 M^tiic[ w|ci (icp ^ I 

3iFfp 3iq^ fsmaff ^ wj ftwr ^ ^ ^ ^ram t^qri 

^H<S^c|c)| ^ ci>?^ W 1c|? 3 IPr 5^ ^df^chf ^? ^ 

3n?f5^ ^ c^ t? ^ ^ w 

^ cl^ ^ ^ W ^ ?Rf cbHH^q % 

3iq^ SR w arBEFT mm wit wi ^ w ^ ¥=[1?? ¥ft ¥T ^ fsr 8TT 
W ^ ¥Tl?^ M ^ w- ¥ERTrRr Mw "5^ 3n^ ^ ^n?ciT 
ti ^ ^ ¥Tr wm f™Ti ^ ¥ft57 ^ sk ^ va^ 

IRFT m f^l ^ ¥fli:^ ^ ^ ^ wM ^craH ^ Tlf^ WT 

^ ^iM ^ ^1 ^ ¥fl?Y ^ ^ ^ ^ w- ^ ■'fic^Hif^cijr vfij ^ 

^itM fi ^ ^ wi ^ ¥R®T ^ Ti)r TiF^r I ?|q¥ ^ cpi srt E[ 5 tl^i 
^ jifcT ¥T git«r 4 ^t ^ wcT ^ wi wpt m m f^i 

f?# ^mK[ M ^iM 3Fte t ¥ft 1 Wc| ^ WT ^ ^ cfr w- ^ 
^gwR^r aiRipft % ^p¥ l^'aitl) ^ ^ ti ^iF ^syf tj^cr ^ 1 1 
¥ftFr 3 iq^ ftcir % ftel^ ¥11,01^^ WTr^r ^ ufr wf%¥ ^H5^ w ^ 
^ arr, WRM ^ wttt ^tftt ’twt an, w vjw 3nf^ 

^r#iTR f^i Fcmrr nr^rr 3 Tc?rt ■^Tmowi^ t nwicj irg? cr?r ^ 
^nwf vjpTci) ^ FcTRiTi Fn nr w 3 icw | 3 fri vj^ ■^5^ 

^TTOTft % TER ^ cRxiTci; ^r[R t(%^ ^ CJI^ :^?[r afT? Tfjp 

t^rgfu m w m ^\ ^ wj f^rsf snf^ ^ nrarr m i^iw 
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^1 3 ik ^ ^ ^ ■>Fti ^ ^ ^ ^TfEt^, 

TOK[ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Cl 5 ^1 ^ ^ ^FTf?^ 

3Ic?Rr 3IRxRf xrf^ n? g? 3Rr:fr ^r W W fe!T ^ M ^ 

m a5t^ ^ 3?ic^ ^ fIrqT wi ^ wencj 'g^nif^ % wr- 

3J«F anwl’ ^fFiRf ufFIT tn%’?l ^ ^qdW W ^ ^ t ^ ^ '•ft ^TFRf ^ 

% 3?|li^ ^ w wm[\ ^ ’i%7 ^ TFT w |3ir ^ 

'g<|HiRcbi % WT- ^! amr ^ sM ^r apfc^ w aira^ft wmct 

^ wm arrw^^^wraiTf^t v?^ wrt afr? ^w! aiM 
W 1^ ^ oilcflcl f?T ^’TR % ^ cg?f R'WK ^ W?IT afR cpgT "SFT 
cRraiff ^ '^^raiaff ci)| cR? ^ i 'fr>ft ^[5^ ^ ei+^i 'tiga 

W tol ^ ¥itFf ^ W vjflM tal ^ "flf^ ^gHR 
^ ff^{qT ^ FcIvifR ^ ^1 ^ Wf 
ancR m "ks f[^\ fw afR -^i^mRcbi ^ an^ft ^ ^ 

tel w^ WR ^ t?c| 5 ^ ^ ^ w ^ ?wr w ’ft ^ ^1 
31™? ^ >ftft cpft afR # |q cpfr- aMt ?ift aprft w %T ^ ter 
^ ^R tef aiFT ’ft ^ ter aiT ter tl ^ ajtrft te % 

Tjrr 1 ?^ ^ ter tei g^r: ^ ter ^ift apjWT % ^ w ^ tern 
’Tpf ^ ^ airgM #T tM cpft w 3 Rtet pr ft # ^ fftrft 

^ ^ ^’IR ’ite wrft amrr afl^ aftte^ te afk ^ ^T w rftft 

ter if wi ^ w RiuTW ^r ter te afR w ^ aftte’T te aik 

rjwr tel ^|*rR teR ft ^ ^ 4 sft- aim ■irm anft ?ri tr 

^ ^ W t teft aiN cJ5 Rl^ ^R^ tl te vjRRf 

’TiH cFT a^T ^ aiRTtf WT^R aflR RfgR ajT ante Rigs rr ft rim ^ rm 
ft tete ’M ftr aicRRr vg’^ gftt t rm vSRift ri^ ^ iim te’ ft fftrft te 
aftR te wg ^ jim te ft riw te fft ftft aiqft tern? rm ^rrr 
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^ touefcfj ^ fxrf^fr ^ an ak airrcPt wi 

^ eRT wiTi ^ 3FI ^ ^ ^ ^ >Fra5cni 3iTwr 

aiqp ^ Tfm ^ w ti m ■’raPTcpr ^ 

WifTc[ ^ W ^ ^ ciJ^ W| ^Icrf^ ^ W 

M ^ arq^ ^ ^ #Tr apiarr ^3^ ttfW ^ aiqp 1 1 

^ ^»#wr ^ Tr%^ Tdf^cbi % ^ ^ wi ^ c^ 

^ aiepi ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ■'Fiti w ^ 

^h4<tii % ^Rgi?^ % wr- ^ ^fffif^ ’fal^fcbi ^ ^ ^ ^ TT^r ^ 

WR w ^ cRiT anq^ t5§i?[^ ^ it wgR ti 

f^?lfct TPi 

w^HRT ^ ^ ^ ^ q^ Tjq> WR ^qRriqj arrar alk 

% W q?RM! ^ tj% 3^ c[jT aROT aicRR 1 1 ■^^^ YRWf ^r ^ ^ q^r 

^ ^ ^ aiqqr vm q5?T- ij^r! M ^ arf^nq^ t, atq^ ’TTf^ 
^ ^E^)q5R qj^i ^ fM m? TqqR aqqc^r qw 3MT f | p[ qR qrR ^ 

airq f^ q qj^,^ Fn^ qRT cn?^ l qw "ff^ qiw q^t crf w afhr qro 
anqr aftq q>F- q? anq^ ^ q^r ^qqR M ^ M i qqqTFiqrr ^ qfmr 
t^Rqq ^ xficiR ^ Tjqj aR?^t qqgr tl WR ^ 7p«[^ ^ aiRff^ 

^ ^ q^^ ^ PR % qR^ til qR uR W afh RRRT c^ ^ 

^ w fR 'SW qRTiq ^ qt! faqi fR ?ifR c^ airf^ % ^ qw 
^fRnq ^ qR^ Tm fr^ qif^ qt qRk t^i qif^ qq qq> ttf % 
Rt ^ q?Rc[ amiqqj IcRt q^ % qR qqr afk wi% fcRR ^ qr^ 
qq> ^Riq^ oqfl^f qt pT| q? iflf^llcD qRqr WF am W ^ 

^RRtf qiqt q\[ # qt ^l fM "^’^tq^antqtft^afiF^ srr q? 

f^ aR WT wi 



w ^ liRT mm wi ^ cfjT ^ HHT 

srfwpra# ^ eraij^ ftrtiT w ^ ^ ^ tai 

w ^ w 3iq^ % ftcrm EpR^ ^ ^raFiT 1^ ^r? w ^ ^ t 

WM ^ ?RFr ^ C^ TJylT ^n?fr f I W 3F1W 3jh Sjrafcfj ^ 

^ ’nf tl ^ 3IF[^ ^ ^ wr fteicR? 3n^ ?1^ ^ OTT 

3n^ WTT Tflfcir tl ^#TFRTO fTPT^T^ 3ik M ^ ^ 

t era eptf |?f? 313M jnm # 3frq^ w ^?ra5?iT ti 

«[R wr 3ra# fira ^ ^ f^ ^r ^ l^? ^ oq^ 
fIraTi MT cpM 3ra^ I'BEJij-qK ^ ^ tTfen^ ^-arpr % ^ ^farnr ^ 
^ H? cblfcl'4) ^ ^ ^ tjif f;?fr ^ FfFT cp^ fej t?3T| UW 
I’? 3ra^ ^ ^JfRR eRTl Ffel “Rif ^ 

t? ^ % w- ’rra ^ MRRP m m t ^ ctf^ w t i Tftg^ 

% ^ HBFT ^ epT wflyRT flWT ^ ^RIM F^ ^ 3!^ 

^ % 3n^ t ^ feu 4 w t Fa ^3a% a|er crf % ^i 

#7 ac^ t?r WTT % af^ aai am a^f^Ic^Tf^ ^ 
3n?a7eT aR fRRi«ii a^r ^i awicj lit arf % ^ ^r wl^ 
Fl^ 3Rrf7 1 aiuRgaR ^ ^WiaTRP ^ ar anaR w, 3ik w ^ 

f^i M ^ 3{tef^ aFRM c^ ftaa ^ F^ tR stj^Riaf^ ^ w ^ai#- 

^taraw ^ TrafeiT ^ #a4 ^ ^ aR f^errar art? a^FT- am aim 

ana % '§f^ era wfr ^ w- ara^ fJiar aaaao^^qa ^ =pa f i ^! 
^aa4 aJT w f air F?rfM w^^'eii efr aiv^ ina vM a^ affq^ eRF ^ 
TRft tl l^aPefoq^ ti^ l^aar a^ t^ga^ taa^ at ara aRt art 47 4aa 
miat aa RRaa ttmri f^ a7 arm- aft att mm Ma t et Trtrqa ^ 
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!3% c|v5i7ft tR ^ ^ 3TFT ^ cfr ^ W cpt^ 1^ 

'{Ml % ciJgl- 3TPT ^5S}T ^Pl4- 

’T'fM ^ ^ CIS ^ cT^'cFt ^ ^ W Tjcp SS a^fTI ^ 

#T1^ 51^ ^ M fft sftl WT Tm ^ 

^ ^ W «m ^ vJPTcft %iFT XR an 3ft^ aiTOT ^f ^ 

^cRfWW^toan|i?^f^ smFRij ^ Tf 

■naiT vj'{i«}3i •FK ^ f^xi'(ui cjj^ ciidi \a'{ict)i f^r^r ’er smti vj^ci? snf^an 
’Hc^ijR ^ ^ 1 ^ cp^ ^ ^cimr- 

^ ^ t cfte mi ^ wf Tr^ ^ 

WR ^ cHTT cfr ^ ^ ^ cpit ifM 3ft7 ^ ^ 3IR ^ fn 

3ik s>?T- gw SPTK w ^ M wr ^ pts^ tai ^ w 
^r ^ cfr to ^ Mat 4 wi =Ento i to mm 

^ 31|c|Jfqcbdl ^ t| 31FT vsn^ari ^pf WR wefig sffeT ^ ^ ^ % 

sto tot ^ to t, 'SWT to? ^ % WT ^ w an ^ 3to tot 
w ^t to ^ to tor ^ ^ 1^ aft n? s? ^ an, ^ 
tofT totdt ton? sjm titw cjr tori ^ tos gcg ^ iftto ^ w 
g:?i ^ atoRip' to toMiR to an ^ ^ wr wsfr> m 1 1 intof ^ 
m toR ^ f^ t- wg to to tof cr mq tot to g^ rt RcPcrri ^ 
MR RtotR gii^ ^ tosR w rr tot gwi ?rr ^ qfto? rt rr 
tor g»Ti wg fto g^ ^ mm tftj w ??t rsr ^ Mtor ti ps g^ % 3to 
tto % w- gw tosR ^ ^^wto^rqRwi??! mr ^ 
ftoiT tori I’s g^ ^ tot fftR ri swrfr rtrt, sto ftoRT % nfto w 
ito TOig gcT tosR rt rmr r# to fto to mt tor eft TRxng tof ^ 
m qi^ciT ^ toti 



TRjR M ^ WeTfM WI ^ % W 

WRT ^r wit % w ^fyiTi iitPR ^ ^fpi?n% ^ arfW^ 3jk ^TRRfl 

5PM fW 3k 3N^ W ^ «k ^ fk^ 
^ WITI 5P{ #rRf^ ^pGlWT ^ ^ '^f^T 3ik ^ #!T c^ WT W 
^ M fk^ fkfT 3k #IT k m kfi 

i^kr gjt 3k ^ ^ wr k ciw Trkr fkrr ^ % w ^r ^51^ 
4 w ^ knr «it. ^ kt 3nf^ g5t Mkr ^i w wk 

3im ^ ^ cpfti ^#MRwr fktw t ^ ’wkcr ci5^ tkrri ^ 

m ka^ #MRiMr 1^ ^ ^ |3Tri kg?? 

3k cPPM) k kj?t ^ ?jk ?niT 1 g^: ^si^slr % fk ^ 1 k cnr^ 

w # 1 ^ M #? em 3k w WMT k^k|^fk'q^3kgcgkr5fM|3Tri 
^racPT 3kcFr tor fkrr 1 g^; tot ttr^t fkni Mf ’p ^ k? k 
gf? ^ wk k kgik ^51^ k fkw k ?cMT 

XJcJj^ Tfpf; 

^ g^ ^ ci^ ^ TOW MRj gr^pfr k to ki g^ wr ?Rfk?T 
snk TOik kTOkg g5t sk kt Mf gp srfkr ^ k wr wkri gg> 
5Pr k«M gjk k TO?( gg: ci^Icint k ggc kk k gg g^i gk k gg> 

fkiTi ^ tot fkf kt k w 5R ' gwfSM' giw ggr k? stt g# 
k?ikgiw kiFT 8TT kt gik kff M w air ■gwr gg? gro grg w g^ 
fiM am ggr gR gcp tkiMi mt m g^ kkkp gg wn 
klf gpm ^ 3rck stt^m ^r tom sk ^ 10 gk w kMMT f^i g?P fkr 
gro 3ikr tksr k to gRPik mr kt sk trsm Ikgr sk fkg kr g)T 
kiwR gk ksrf ^ gRf gk w fkrpr c^ RtiggrgRgkkwgRggrr gkt 
k fkr gk I TO gk sk mrt k ogi^ k ggr wrr kiuk gg gjg k ggr g^ 
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^ ^ tiFft im\ ^ ^ ^ ^ "ffwir, w M c^ ^ 

TTT^ 3[l?it! ^ qi# 3|i^ 3Tto ^ffc^ljR OT cR SPPft a^cPH ^ 

^1 ^ iqMc[ ^ ^ 

eraFiT ^ ^ ^ ^r jnsFT m #jFr hm cR ftMf ^ 

3iq^ f^ cRTTT wm tl ^ 1^ ^ 3iq^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

W ^ 1M % ^ ^ t ^ dlH'eTfcrcbl £pT ^SIPT ^ ^ ^ 

w- ^ 3R^ ^ ^rmcfflm ^PT ^sipi ^ ^ f^ ^ wc[ ^ 

^ ^ ^ o!I#r f^l Tfgj eTR ^SUF ^ ^ {ITIRT cj^t cUFetfcR)! ^ 

te ^l5f •TO ^ teft ^ t 3fr? ^ ^ ^ ^FifcTTOTO t- 315 TOFT 
TTf^TOP’ft «l^ 3Rfc5 ^ ’infill ■*R 1 ^^?eFI cP^ 5R? ^ IM 

W tft5 ^ eFTTI ^ I’? 51^5 W 55# 'TO # 55 

5^ ^ TOFK W ^ W STT-SFI ^| 5? ?f|^ff ^ 5# «F 3fl5 5^51 

TO % TO5)t 5# # sfti T?55 #t ^ ^STO # #5^ ^ f# cff ^ 

cp'mf^cp ^ #51 3ft5 W 5ni 3115 55 5T1#| ^ TOTfM ^ 5TOT- ^ 

5% t Sfk ^ TO'df^tPI 5>t ^ fl fF 55 55l5Tf#5 ^ 55IT- 3115 TOFT t, 355# 
^ 5c|5R 315^ 5# # #f #TOT ##| ^3TO ^ clFMta % TOT ^1 ^4^ 
^ 51^ 5Tf5Tl ?5# 555Kt TO TO%lcT 5^ 5T5FT g# 5^ #5? #5T 3fl5 
TO^fc1<PT % 3TOT TOT 5555 TOTOT 3^5 #535 55^ TO^T TO f^| ^ 5R 

^ 5T5I TO TO 5TO F^cT f^TTl f5T TOR ^S?PT 55 1#1W # 

#TOFft 3R1??I 55f# #f ^5I#| 
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^ wnc[ ^ ^r ^ 

WqtIT cI)! ^ I'? w- 

\d(u<wi'il ^TIW W ^ ^ ^ T?^ ^ WTI^ W 

mi w WR ^ wf % stnr 

% #-# ^ f^RRiT ^ ■’RJti mm % eife^ wm vj#! f^mcti 

ip\ ^jF#Rr ^ ^ 1^ ^ fff ^ ^ ^ 

W^ C^ 31^ cRf ^1 f^IWf ^ ^ -2 TNI mw 3im 

'3Ti^ ^^»nfcicfjr cA 3iRRf ^ 1^ aftr ^ 

^>1 w siRRT 3ik #iT pri ffi ^ fg^ sirri Ixff^cicr f air aftr ^ 
teRR ^ fciit mwfr % ci5^ ?N ^ m?r cit mif % ^ 

#RR ^ mi f^i in iNR ^ ^ ^ ^ nnrRTT ^ amn 

f^ TR pf^ aiq^ ^ ^ ^ altr njM ^ %>t ^irtt m ^ 
pr % ^ pr: arq^ pr % Wr ^ f%?mi aflr niRn ^ ^qicfR 
^ t cg^gqrf^ % m f^\ ^ tok{ nr ^ aimim iWr % 

qiRxT t wi ^ ^ qwc^ ^ ^ qr W ftq im 
qir q?rr iw t qnqqqfcT t, qiiw ^ te ta w t, 

inf^ nr m q^, wm w wrpjft ^ w qf^, qi inpft pqqt 
^ nM ^ qr f^Rqqr Tt a|ti ^^if^ciq ^ w ?nii4 ^ qnnq qciM aftr 
Ti^ ^ wqqpfti 

^qrf^cjjT qqqto W ^ WRqR IHRit ^ ^ TFR cN T^ aik 

wf c^ fijqi^ ^ qnr qi wnfkqi tR ^ mm qR f^rnm qR #1 in 
TO Ti^ iq qpiqJt nqq ^ qn^ qqxn^ qcp qiR^ c^ 
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^ ePft 1 vin^ WI ?? ^ ^ ^ ^ Wr ^ 

q?EfR{ m “TO 3n4ti ^ ^ 3iq^ ^ cF^ ^ Wf^ ^i^r f^mrari 

wm wm f^i wtct 
P 3iq^ t# ^ te ta 3jk ITO^ ^ ^1 

^ "ffi^ w 3ik wm 3!m sk ^ ^rw?^ 

^ ^ oJjf^ i{ ftefW ^ 3RW ■?iTW^ «ITI ^ wn c|^ 3lf$rai^ fc^ 3}k 
^ ^ wi wr ^ m w>npidi sff^ f^l w^ wb!\^ 

^8T % ff^Fg c^ m #jH sfiTO ^ 71^ I ^ftg?s[ ^ ^ 3i^ Mm ^ i 

W WK w g>r ^gariM t f^Ri pr ^ ^ ^ 

15r3iM to ^ cfr w 3PRr Mm pr#7TOiT^wwrf^w 

3ik ^ TOH ^ ftm laiW ti m\ siq^ ^ msr 

f^i ^ TRm^ M wr, MFT, cuiai# 4 Wh TOn3ti #? f^rmf^ 
TOFi# Titri wi^ wf wp?mm ^r ^ piro 

mf^ ^fiTO TOTO ^TOT 3ik M git 3ih to ^ ^ p ^i 
M % wr w mf ^giiTO arf^Rro f^i 

W^ Ml# p TO 3fk miTO iRi %gT V# (totom) 

flMf g>r ^ 

^ mft 3iq^-3iq^t |j|r c^ 3ipR #g?f ^ guk gi^ ^1 ^ sik 

m?4t ^ % gg’ gigg wf srik g^t f^kgc[ gpr fc^i 

TO ggro ^ gro ^ W #tt g5ti ^ ^r mft 

TOngikf ^ 4 Ht ggnf mg ggro ^ srkf gk to ^ wr ^ ?k?T stiror 
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cR f^i ■^hr ^ ^ ^ ’ft im 

’fl’p ^ ^14 ^ cp^ ft’TT ^^gcrr mi w#cr ft ftt^ ^ ^ 

Wmft W fftft?^ f^l WETTcj; ^ 3jk WK WT ^3^ ■ER SMTI 

ICpSElM?! wft • 

^ft?r§ ft) er ^ #i[ WK 3ik SR ^ msT ^1 
w ftl^ ’to ^ wr cf^i) ’T^ 3IM1 ^ i|cr Iftto |ft 3fk fftm ’to 
M ^ ft^ ^ ^ wa Tfftim ^1 ?iPT cift ^ ^ ^ ^ to tor 
fttft w ’Ti^ ftoi ei^^ato if ^fraiw ft" ’fr? ^ ^ wf cift iti^ft ^tor 
toi to ^tofn ft ^ l?r ^ ft ^ srfftto mm ft 3Rm^ 

if I ft ftii^ ^ 3ik topft 4 w ft) to ft ^ I to 

^ RT SIFT ftt 4 cR¥ t tor ti 1^ ^ 
ftto ft ^ ft ft ftl?? fl ^ ^3£to!T ft ftto ^ to ft tow 

ft WIT- 

rnsni? ft ’q^RPT w w otot m 3ik ’rtorr m’T gft ftt 

tori sft w ^ p ? ftt |to aJt, pff ft ’ft 3flY ’Ttorr m’T ftt toft 
«ft to w fftqi?, wiftt ft w ^ toift) ft wr pr 3ik tom 
w to? ftfft 3ik ^ ftm ft w tom ft to ft |m ftk to mr 
ftll^ 1 1 3itq ft ^ppr ftt to 3jtf 3i5ftcr ftto ft ’rrm ftt ’eito fl to 
ft to ft ^ tot wf m ftt 8ft 1 17^ itomr qirq ftt ftt tj?! ft to 
ftk tot |c| ft ^ fto w wi fmrr m to? ^Rrmr ft ft w ftlq 
ft (mtom) 1^1 ftt ftmqjq 5 r ft Timi?! ft ftm ft |to ft to mto to 
m 3r|m®T tor sfk ft|m ’ft swft to to ft ato wft mm ft to 
?i^3# mr mm miT ftk ft|m ftt |c| ft toi w w ft|m ft mr ft 
fttm tft ftft |c^ mr miraR sFram mm ani Tim| ftt ?m tft|m ftmtot ft m\ 
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^ m ^ ^ ti ^ M |ctRr ■'iTf^wR ^ wr ^ ^crranri ttc^ 

^ ^ (*fl5^ ^) ^R<t 1I ^ ^ W?P!T WcPR W vj'd^ 

^ ^ 3 ITOT W 1^ 3 ik W ^ ^ 

tai iRjR ^ w fW w vm?icn wr ^ cFti 

HW J^'dvicll 13^ ^ ^ WR ^ -sltRciTlI ^ ^R ^ WT 
^R^IFRtT ^ IR W, sntcR^T WW. f^l W ^ 

^ ^cTR^ ^ ^ | 3 iTi Titf^ ^ mm 

^ 3 fk ^ % ’TSJ^ ■^rI)’ % ^ 5 ?T- Wf ^ HTFT I Wcnc[ 

srafR ^ |cMT vj^ WJ crrakl-q ta w^ w ^ 

wm ^ ?Rf tT %rr ■'HRlcl^l^l^ 

^ -q^ ^ 13^ T(I^ TcSR qFft ^ M iq t? 3 T q? ^if^ 

i\ "qt wm 3 PR finzff q>r Ferrari w w^r wt cru qf^r qm % 
arf^qq^ ^ wf ^ WM m q^m qRqr qwi ^ ^ wrr % qf wt 
ftszTT t ^ WR wr qjt fcRqRf Rcii0'< Rqdi ^ W1 

q?xfKt qft^ m afk wr irt qqpn fsq %irq toi 
qq ^ qpf cfqi afk ?i#f ^ c^ mq qjf ^ ^pf q?^ |3Tr t ^ wr 
^ q^l 

•?R#?I qpf 

^ mM ^ ^ q?qic[ qqi? I^rrit ^ qjRR srfcFPf 1^i ^ 

q^piq qf^qiqpT qRc^ f^qpr 1%qT aik Rif^ q^t qrqqR oq^ I ctr 

ql5?q ^ w q^if^RM ^ ^ qcnqr- q? wfqqw ^ ^ ^ 3 ik wt 3 iq% 

qqf^ c^ W ^ fcnqri ^ q^RIT qfRR! ^ ^ f^fqi? ^ ^ 

^ tl ^qqr q^ ^ WPT ftqif qj^l WT q^fqiFTqfT % wq?! qw ^ 
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ftw cR ^ ^ cpgri oRteiT wr sitnft ^ ak ^rtc^ 

rm f^ ^ 3ft^ W W 3pf^ ^fRgiFRlT f% tl ^ ^ 
et^ ^ ■'fit^Rid ^ ^i ^ ^ g# ci5T ^fRW=Rfr ^ m 
^ 1 ^ TOi ^ ^ jRracn g^ ^ cpti W ^ Yif% ^ 

^ 3n^ ^ ^ ^ fxto 1 ^ ^ 3ik wk irt gnw sk v3^ 
^ w ^ Tf^i iT?xnc[ % irl #!f ^ ^ jfRwr f^- 

#r cR firsT qri gcp WR ^gjHT ^ ^ cfj?!- ^ 

^ '!FTT cTt ^ cPM I g«P WR siFTi^ ^ sicPM gcg ^ ■ 5 :^ ^ W?T 

f^ goff^d sjM^ ^ ^ 3iRRr 1xf%r if iRi ^ ^ fct^iRR 

^ ^ M fH 3n?g^ tai 

srseif^?! ^ 

^ TRjR WRft ^r 3fk ^ TRFRTcn g^ 

^ wi w WR ^rwrtt 3rq^ c^ wr tw( ^ gysTT 3 ?rrrt ^i 
tRrfK^ ^ it 3iigg^ M sfk ?rt q%RT ^ ’m 3Pr^ 

^ ci^i T?cp cggl^cpi % I?Rr#t ^ ^ f? ^ I 

^ f^R^ ft ^ f^t?IFr ^ «RIT IRT ■*1^ t PW % ^tlupf ^ 
snf^ % 3nfcR2i 'MctpK Rj^i 1 5'«cp wcfTcj 3iigq«i sirr ^ fcRTTi 
<igRch| 3mit 3flg WIT ^ ^ RfMggiT g>t WIT Ci5t 1 1 ^ cpR Wft, 'iFW 
sfk 3ng 3iif^ gsT gSt ^ gsMilM ^ rr % ^ gf ti ^ wm ^ 
te w 3ii%5Rr ^ fi anieit IR g^i^ w^giit ^ g5t 
3IIOT % w gg ^ w 3flg wi iifliiiT ^ ft ^qftci tai wi g>t ggj 
Rift gjff^ WP Rft Rfti 



3Tm^ 



xR^w ^ 1 1 ^ 4 T^^m\, anw, wfm tg ^Iw^, 3 irr?f^ ^?<iwr 
yft^ <s>\ aieflRh^cci % ^3W 3{\f^ 31^ m 

W:, T?^ #«dyi<i| viFFM cPM cp^ ’pf# ^ clc^ ^ 

^ 7fR#qf T?5i sRrt^ Wf ^ Hl^Fjil^ci cR^ ^ 1 1 3ipn, qnfiifRf 
^nflx^ ilPTO FH^ ^PM-^fnflc?i ^ 3isra#T iqi^ m ^ P? 
t, '^f^ 3PT cPMlefm^ ^ cpf?r ^ ■'iWlf^cb' oqter ^ P^STT 4 
t ^ ^ wpr 3RR oiifto ^ 3ipa%r |3 it ^rcit apri ^p5# ft ‘cpioh ppto' 
^ t ^ fuRT^ cpf^ W[ ^ SI^rUflT vj^ 31HpiW cTf^ cR 
TtIcIWT tt 3T^«I% ^1 f^ IJcpR cfjT#RTFr 

^ snwR ^ ipcp srajTjt ^rrg ^ t ^ ttw ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ tt^ !?toH TifcREff^ 1 1 3jk wm ^fKif ‘mm wm' ^ w 
tl Tf ^ ^ 3ik Tif%fT cPT -gjlcq' ^ c|5^ ^ ^ 3ji$rf|cr 

W tl 

yixJlicbiei ^ TO ^ FftM ^ ^ ^ ^jnflRT ^ ]3 pWt m f^i^zn* 
'■?? tl 3Tigf^ 

WfiRcIT ^ tt wsu WM 4 TO ^ TR yfclfcci ta W tl 

W ct ^ 3Tp5 ^ ?rw IWlvjpT TRf f I 

’Tl^ WftRT sisrar ^ wflw TOT ^ gjiai c^ Mtvipr XR ^SPT 
^iRcT^f^ ^ ^ m\^ A SJTI jm WT t- 
^4f^ylfcl^l'<iNHi^lM4R<PeH'1*t, I 
f^%viFH cfl^ TO^T^ 'Frf^sif^ll 
^:^raM Wlclf^f ?taf^TT ?Rf^W(| 
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10 


f^^TPT WR cftc^ 

^ ^ ^ t- #ep w TptesH ?ticp T^tf^ w 

^ cPT f^«lTf% KPT wrri W ^ ^ IIWR[ fcl^ 

w f^cijRr ^ c?it-^^ cpM c^ ^nfiupT ^ wi uf^ 

ancTfif^ sm^ w 3i^- 

€Rfai wpi% 

^P^rg ^1 
^35^ ^ M ’er 

^ cpioqMwig 1 1^ 

3is^fcf W 3ig?to (l) H 3I8j, WT cM ^ gMPjcp 

wisif ^ %TciT (2) m 5T% ?i«ir (3) lilfcr ^ 1 1 

3prr!j w ^ wETRj prf^ tfcrar^t 3Pn4 wh ^ ^pi^t irto ^ fW? 
^5^ f(J fcP^T t- 

^ ^ tgc^icTii^ 

3isik[ ^{ptpiai ^ ^ t- (1)^ (2) 31^ 

^ TRfiPpr t- M 3ik 31^ ^ptluPT t- 4f^l Tlf^ €|cplcpl^ ^ 3ig^ 
^ TR ^ HcPR ^ 1 1 1?^ eft CPM WT ^ 3PRR ^ 

^ ^ wr 3 ifr: 3ft? ^ inf^ ew 3if^ -qf^ ^ ^ errar 

?llgT ^ ^ W ?ITEpr W W t- ^ WfWFTlf?! ^JRtN f^qNcl: I 
% ^ 3[^ ?P5T W tl 


cPialfcl^'K ^vr4'* ta 
WT- ^MPlfR ^7(^1 - 4'<J?-r<9* 


2 


til 
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11 


ci^ 3nxn?f ^ ^ gfr ^ cncw m nifl^ 

WcIFIT t— 

^ fff; '«'f<ilHi: ?lcwrf{ f 

srf^ sfFRci^ m snxiT^ 3il$Rcry<r Wf cj§t toit 
tfcRT^ arraraff 4 mmu ^ I^r ti ^ w fctem 3?FRr ^ ^ ti ^ 
^ ^ ^ t, mm aiixn^ M viotwir ^ 

1 1 ci^ ?rt apipj #jRM g5t gSM M i (^fR^ cpwift 
1 . 4 ) vjf^ ^ oETIMT ■^Rcf f’? SIRSnW ■?c^W ^ litf^ 'W IfcPR f^'cPR 
t- 

jflf^: 3IFR: | e#[c[Tfeff IfRr irfcRlfer ^ fRT ^ 

^nfiupr ^ ^ srmRf ^ mm w m\ rt f^i ^ m 

^ fq 3M^ ^ cfJM w ^ IRfl^ OTT- 

cRfl^^nEpftm ^MlRci: i 
c|>rotiei*t|'lsf^|y1idWi ^q^iedlci ^UR^: I f 

3IRn4 ^ W5f-TPto-1^W|j f^f^R ^ ^|ir WT RT^ 

^Rp ti 3iq^ ^ Tj^ arrcTRif '?lfciqi4 cCT 

WT^) w w # mmn ^ #15 mm ^ to mm m 

HFT^ ^ '315^ tor totoi cur Rito tor arajgr srtoRr ^ 
toiftorm^ 4 to!^ m tor tot ^ ^ ^jcf) mmm ^ mi 

to to" fcto toto ^ ^ ^ ^ If': Mlto m ftow fto t- 
^itosst^ oiqgi^R^ flrto^rcr^ 1 
wtot^ wtototogririi 


1 


2 


ato sn^Rtor «gtol^ 

<|J'tlc|> toftvT yjt^cP^ 1/4 
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12 


^ - cPPf ^ TtRT cf?t # f^, 3iafrn#r 

c^ M, siciFR c^ M ftcnw # wr 3 ifi^ ^ 

5rf% c^ IM cCT 1^IW[T ^ WT vJ^ ^ tl 

3Tmpf C^ 31fHK T?cp ftHem 3TFR: ^ q^lfpr 3ia^k ^3ct^ 3rFK 
ci5?r 1 1 3?eitfcraJ ^ ^ ^ cirr g?5if t i if? t?ci? 

PRffyH 1 1 liff 3R ^ yiflviHf ^ ^Msf 1 1 U? aTFRf vjff >l\4R-clK'^ ^ t 
^ yfM 1 1 If? m If#f|l^ 1 1 fff 3|d1[c|cb 3fFP?Ifi-jf^ Wf ^^fte ^ 3fRf 
tm ^3Tf ^ WT if^ W I ^ ?ff 3fFf^ ^ WT W 1 1 

iM v^ 3TPR TfM ^ t # IPM cf5f fcfROT 3TFK 1 1 

sfraiif ’FTC IRT yfcimRcf irIWt sfcifRT sfiw t- Wff ifsiFr 

cfsff 3m ^ WR c^ yii'ivin)' w ^ irfM ti me % if^M m ^ 

Hlftvrpf 3]FR^iJijf^ Iljf I^tcpR f^^ifT tl 1%^ 'HlfBc^ cff liftlR if^l' oiTRSfT 

t cM ^ ^ TjaRP lifT ffim, 3fcn?^ ^fTRfTq^ # mm m t^ii, 

3?ra^ wim mr imcff t cw srrtnif ^Ffs ^ ^ Mlm ^ wsr 

mf%r ^ tl 

31RfT4 TRTC ^ m: Tfl#f liTit m WcfH cfR 1^ 1 1 IpPf 

^^I^Wpff ^ 3Riifcr sfk ^!tf^ tl ^ iffctmfjcfsi ?fpf f^ wt^ft^r 1 1 
war tt TO inf^^, ER- RRT, 3fk oiici?iRcb 5rR rII^ jraWff iit 4 
^ ^gefflfT t 3fR 3Fr^ Rrru| c^ erffe* <tfccf>Vl Ift llfRf TPf R3T 1 1 

If? W 'dcjj^ GTShIhivjIi yftcfif cpf ^MlflRlcIf ^ftl t,IfKfRlfm[ 31Tf^ 

3||c[!j|e||t{l -^fccblUf cf«fT dcf IJR ^ Eflf^ 5ik f^^RT TflRcf ^ ^ 

^ RifRoIrR mRfjR fR 'KHclI'fl %FrPf 1 1 

If? R^xI|I|fcl yiflvjul' ^ ^ ijfecf^Rt tf ^fFTpcR 1 1 Ift^ 

H?lc|jiblf c[)t ■^tPTf mif Mldcb) it TOJJf iRtRSliR If? SfRT RSTI 3f%? 
^ TTim % qf?^ ^ i2fR?lRcP ?rFT IRR If? TOJ? MR RtRf tl 
TO Tn% sfR 3faf qiRf If? '3?If? Iftf ?f^tM ?tl 8? I JF?f^ I^ 

ftgqr |?R5s? ?t smircrM ^ msT m^ct ifRt m mr ftRi 1 1 



7D 




^ ^ 31^ JF5FR % i^TT ^ 

t - I. ■5F^ % ariETR: tK 2. M % mK ^ 3. W^ftiRir 

% snsiR ^1 F[^ % 3PR tR; ^nsil % ^ 1^ ^ 

'?FF^ % - I . g!iM 2. ^F^T efiFifl % 3TM^ ^ =bl<=^ 

^ ^ JR5R % % - I . ^ =PFif 2. ^ 'bT'^ 3. 

i%«r ^FF^T 3ik ^ 3tl?: 1^5? ^jf^t ^ ^ ^ ^ff^t 

^ %l wto 3TOT jnsiFir % airaK ^ ^FF^T ^ #T 

^ ^ ^ ^5F5?Tr t - I. 2. ^RSJFT ^FF^T ^ 

^5F^) sm 3i«FT ^ 1^ ^FFZTI 

an^i^ 3n»p5[c)^ oi(m %■ jisft i^ ■jw ^tf ^ f^*if% 
tFf^ W'F TT^ ^ ^TZf tF tl Ft 

BrOT wr Tj% ?Fr?: Wt '^#FR''f^^i sn^' 

^ ^ ftFC ^FFq ^ ^ ^ - sqf^ 5FFq rj^ ffl^ 

o^ ^|5Z[ ft f^i 3iFn^ ^ 3tm T[f % f^-i. 

^ 3ik SPJ 1^ 2FT ^;gil^ % % WW 3FF5R JFH 

^ ^5F^T t aPchlFr ft ^ %l 

^fefcT WFFzjf ^ WTO : 

^FF^T t WTO T^^F l^gro^ tag ^ ^ 

tl f^ JFiR «tFI T^ ft^ ^ aflf^ ijtjf f^ispiF ft ^FF^T 

t ta 37^ fiff ^ tag tf JFR wto srt ft ft^u t 

IqsiHl ^ ■'TOTOj ^ ^ ■'gifg gpn t ff ^ 
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^ ^ t f^RJRT % Wf^ ^ ^ ^ 

oqr?q t ^ I^r ZTf ^ ^rERt t f% "R^FTO" Tlft#T 
^ ^ ’if^ % ^ ^ " 3 iqft#T I^TfaraRn ^ ^ 

tl" 


1 ^ ^ ^ wqrr a# 5 ir#r to 

^ ^ an ti i^rit 3# jn#T w^ 3ir»^, 

wyi 3^ ^ ^ # TOT % w^ ^ ti ^ ;n^ 

f^r^rr^ aik ^nTTOTf ^ tot ^ jTr#RiT w\ ^ 

%l ^IT^Rf^ TOftl% WTW il anf^ TOT % ^ 

jrteif^ ti ^ w #N ^ # aiTf^ ?RT ffm^ ^ 

^ JlfcIF^ % - W anf^ TOT ^ ^ afk 

^ TOT iM TRT -^Sfm tifiT W t ^ TOTTTO: ^ W TTf^TRT, 

aiT^, «iT#, m aMi anf^ iW^T ^ ^ im 

TjffW TO^T TOFT ^ aiP^ % cTSTT f¥^ WTOlf % 

JTTO TO TO ^ tl 

ig jttot: iw ^ t f% wrur ^ ww ^ #Tf 

TOTO H<^H<f % vjr>l<«h cTrfT tl TOTO^ ^ JIFT: TOTOf T!^ 

WrroajJfV TOTTTO ai^iPuici ^1 ^ TOTO TTR^f ifj tjT'? 

% ^ iTC ^ |?k % 3 T 53 ?=R ^ ^ ^ 

TO ^ TOrof ^ TTOT ^ ^ 


2 . 


^ Jlf^WifTO ’I^r: W: I 

TO T»^%T 1 ^TOT^: TOTOtf^^ 1 1 
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w MK ^ snf^ ^ 

^ j^Rjfer fsir Bg wr ^ srrsnr srt: 

^nf%r^ tT^ ^ ^ ■g^fRRn aneififrir^Rfr %i2 

cRqr aiTSRf e^ ^nMt % ^ fErd cRqr ^ 

^ %l ^ X^ 3fk ^ % v^ ^^spji^ ^ JRF^ 

^ %, ^ ^ lERR^ ^ {^ 3115^^ sn^ifchviT 

^ ti w |f^ % teif ^ ^ Tqftm ^ |q ^iT 

I ^ "5?: snf^ ^ 5F^ WJ W5F5R 3^1 ^ 

% ^sTsif ^ 3iRF^ ^ ^iTi TriFPFcr 2i?t 3^ f^rtw 

t f^ ■^T^T^ciif ^ siRWiT %ireRW 3n#lf5CTT sm 
iB %l‘ ^ ^nf^RRT ^ ^ 3iRFq ^ ^RRT ^ %l 

^isn^ % ^ jTR^ ^ ^ spf^ wctszt ^ 

^if^ TO ?r toiPT % ^ - «!Rf^ - ^ f?r - 

ftl^fUTO, Ilf, fcf anf^l wt HRHsqf ^|5t WI 

^ fiR^tnft fgf f?cTO ?#P TO HT^nszr ^ ti 

^ ^ STRI^ ITO ^ ^ m 

31TOIT tl 6#f % 171^ % SfT^. ^ |f^ ^ 

ta ti II aiNTif. ^ if^ up IWT ^ 

xt\ 3nu^ UII ^rqrf^ 3nu#, ^ TOT M, UU, TOT 

UT TOI |f^ % ^ TOT ^ UT PT^UT U UT^T 


I . HTTOqfsq^ ^ I 

3Ti#n#TO uPt igu? 1 1 

«fe fu " (TOuirf,), %it: to uet 




7.1 


^ ^ ^ anxTiqf. ^ sqpr ^ Wl 

1. ^Pif^RRr ^ ^[W fT - f^ WT^F ^ jraror 

^ - ■^Rm, fmm snf^i 

2. ^ctra ^FT fT - ^FFq W ^ JRli%^T 

f3ir ti ^ TO anf^i w 3^ >ifcrf^te 

^ f^i 

3. ^<Rf m 3^ - f^ %m T!^ WTO 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ mFR ^ ^ 

^ ^ sp# wr #n ^ 3IWIT ^ "snm 

t sik TO WTO ^ f^Rk 

TOm ti 

w iR ^ t ^nkRW % 3^ ^ ^ 

sfk ^I^#F ^ ^ ^ ^ sil^ ti ^ wsf ^ 

^ ti 





WF>T53T 515^ 3fk ^ ^ ^ ^RW 

^ %i ^g%PW ^ 51^ ^Fi ji% jm wj^ sfk 
^nf^ ^?Rm ^ fsffi ' TTiTORcf ^ ^ 31^ ji3^ 

I '+I^T=bM' ^ ^irq^lT ^ ^ t illf^ ^ ^ J%'H\^ 

^ ^ ^ ^'>6=bdi, snf^ ^ 3it?[ ^ ta |i2 

W Wf^ ^ ^ Ji^ % w w 

^ f=P^ ^ ^ppff ^ sni^n ^ t«i<?H qtf^ci 

% sfk ^ f^mn^ % sraf^ # ^ ^ wmi^ 

% 3raf: wra^qc^r % 1%^ epgi^^ 4ci?r 

^ Slr^FcT tl M ^ q^Fq 

*i5rdi qii Pwk^i qqqqieqqi qR snsnfef ?ldi ^i w 

jiqjR ■H§i®bi=ql ^ 'Hsrdi >(RiMif^d qi^ % j^Fq-j^Fq ^Fqrqiqt 
^ wfiqrFq % iR#T qq f^qr ti srt: wqJFq ^q> 

f^ifNcf, f^iqqq^ qqsq ti w qq^ 3Rr ^ wq^ qq 
% qt qi q»^ qr qqqrr % anqit w % qqqiq wqn^q ^ 
f^^qqr qq;^ qr^ snqiqf ^ 3 im^ wim qq vm sir^pq qwrq^ 


1 . f%q jrfiM qqqq qq jifcFSRUrqq: i 
qqrf qnqqFeq w: qq qi# jqq: 1 1 

(qr. mm q^nq^F? 94/23 1 1 ) 

2. q^ qqqpx q^ q<y(^d^ 1 
irpq ^ q q^qpq^ ^«nf% qqri 
^J^iRT gwng^ f^ q qc^ 1 

qnsq^ %<aqwfq q^: wfer 5^: 1 (fitto ^ q%) 
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tl ^=iTSJT ^ w w ^ 

3rf^j%^f f^^( 3f|?[ ^ ^ ^ <=hrmi ^ 3nf^ TFTPrw % ^ 

^ tl 


STRlt '9!FfI ^ "^nsqM^FR* ^ ^fFblszT 

% Fre^ ^ f^ ^ m f^ % 'iTfmjFJT’ Ffe ^ 

cPlT ^3^^ f=m ^ 1 1 ' 


^nr^nszT ^ ^ir#t ^li^FT % 5 if#i F^it ^ ^3^^ 

^ ^ ti ^ % mK f: ^ ffrt ^ ^ t - le 

^ ^OF^pP ■!!HPTW cPTT Flf^r?I#T ^TfTFRf % fcR^F’T 

#■•: 3n#=R*f # wfiFisir % w#t ft st^ht^ w 
simfM ^ ^ 3I^R F^ ^ ^ i%m FT WtM 

% ^ jn#T t f^HFT ^IFTSzr FT F#IF JTT^ FF 

FRIT %l^ FT^ ST^gR FlTFTSir ^ ^!?FTT FI? ^ l^TFS ^ tl 


I . ■5PfF«it FITFlsq F I I FFI FRF^R l/23 

2‘ FRFK^ |/I4, ^ ^0 19 

FITFM FFF: I 

fPt sftdFoT^FNF: I tTF^RIFF^: fFFRlF^ FI I 
i l 4l<41<!m«-dHI^Fte^ W: FF^I ^ FSF-^: 1 

^(cfirat^Ft ^ra^^a T F^FF^F^I F W F^l 

an^ H*iRF4 [ tf r 4 fe^ f^ t?f fi fiNI^f f^it^ w f 

TlFIrFI^: ^Tlr!FF^F=qfcF%: I FfcIFIFRPT Flfcl^^ arRflf^T II 
HM I ^cTO ; ^Ff^: FFFT ^FT^I Flf^^PT FFF: I 

y'^wji^T=;g'H%i4'i'^'=ii^4RRr: i yiRr^^FTfF fw fprt: i 

#i|tl f^URF«fr F 3f^lFI%]6FJ: I <uD^i^|ui)q^^+^^^^^t<^i^K4: 1 1 
F^iflF FTPM 3l^tlll F^FpFFl F 4lHI FFlFpRRFl FI 1 



■'3^1^ ^ ^ ^ spqqr ^ ^ ^q^r 

q^ f#T ^ ^ ti % w siqqr sm ^ ^ 

t t q5)t ^ jpsq 

ti #iraf jte ^ ^ spiqr M qq qfef qHw 

^ %i jR^ % ^ t^cR ^ 5R5R % |r?r ^ ^qqr 

^ ^ % 3FW ^ f?Rf qq^ w ^1 ^1 q ^ qf^ 

q^ qif^ q qt qp ^ ^ qrf^i q^. ans % aifliq? ^ 

qif^ 3 ^ 3rM % 3Rq ^ 3nqrt q55TO q^ pqr M qrf^i 
|cq qit 3iqfp qj^ % ^fer, Tii%, jr^, 3Fqq>R, 

qq, qj^ qp, q%f^ jnff^ qq q^q siqqq qiqi %i 
^ ^ ■?Rr % JOT ^ 5 ^, qT=5rqi, qr^ q?: qsit anf^ f^qqf 
qq ^ qNtqw nqr %i qiqq ?prr jrfcRFrq qq ^ qqsq 

^ pq q^ (i^) ^ qiiqqsq qq q^ qqr ^ 

qit qqr 3 iq^ all?: sFqiq qq f^RRT ^ qif^T?i ' 

^ ^ qq^ Jifeg 3 Fq "qq'^l'jfqqi" (15/17-19) 
^ % IRT qqaq ^ % qK ffW 

%i |^ % qq^q 

qqr 3 #ptw q?r qf^ qiqr t qjqjq^ qq qq#^ Pr 5 %q 
q ^ ^1 qqi^qRi % qqaqf ^ aiw^q qqsq q^ q;T qqqqf^ 
qft qiw, q^ qRf% qqr qrq w I'^rqiq % qq q^ q%i 

^ p qjqr % qiq pi: qfq q^ qqi (4,5,8,9,10) 

qqr qirqjf^ qiq ^ 6 q^. (6-11) qq? q^ ti w 3™ ^ 

1 . qu^'j>d qnqqiq?fi ^ qo 19 
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t 3?k im?: jRR fW ^PT ^ srrwr % jrti ^ 

3*^ qqi %l ^ R^r^jR ^ ^'4l[ ^ 

^ % % % qjM qq 3!^R5K qrr f^pqw 

3iflRT ^ Rim % qisqif qn fqq aiMiRid q mimi qferRi 
^ ^ ti ^ cRT q^ jRiR ^ qq smiq 

^ qritoj mil 3r?q^ #ii^ tr ^ ftR ^rrit w fr 

% qpq qiM % qqsq ^ RPi^qi Mqm ti fiffrq qM ^ 

RR qnq5f% - m^r, f^ROT mn mq - w 5^ ^ jifcif^ 

qif^ ti 

q^wns^f w^kr Rct : 

qiqqirq qq % qirqrRq (^f^qj) ^ 5iq>R ^ % 

I. f^+Rid wqJTsq (#qT anq^slq) 2. q^ii^. q^iqiisq 

3iTqT 3n§) ' I ^ f^qifer wqiRq q? % ^ ^ qraiMf ^ 

3#tj qM % qq^R % f^q#d ilqR 3iq^ qfc ^ ^ anqi ti 

qf jn#T qiqi3?f % sirr q^ ^ qirqqsq ^ ti ^ ^tqr q^nf^ 
^ qq ^ rM q^qr qfiqqsqi iqqq q^ qf^T^fq 
¥q ^ q^t jrf^ qq q^qr % qq^ qwNsfil % qq ^ ^ jip#t 

qqqr t ^ qi^i ri^ ^i ^ qrqq^. Riiqnsq qf t 

M TTcp ^ qqsqqjqq t q?qR qRm ^i jm 

^ % qq5j?f % qnu f^qRR t q^ qf Rfcii % 

^ q)f% q5l jft? qf^ qq qftqRi ^ ^Ifeq Rim ^ qM^ qsl^ 

I . x^Piqi aqqi jiar, sum sn^ 




IRT ^ 3R^ I%IT ^ Bfit 3P[^ 

W 3k ^ ^ -g^. ar^g^TJf sr^ ^ f^l 

% kiw ?piT ftkr? ^rf% ^ ^ 

% *i'^i=bio4I % WT %i ^ |f^ 

% ^ ¥FfcT ^nsqf ^ =|jficb<u| ^ ^ ^ikkr wm jm 

M aiqfef f^kRf RfFfJM ^ w 'snklT cRT 
snf^ fe#T M % R5R)M % I ' 

^ ^ OT' % 

VRi^l^^circT tl ^ ^1 ^ ^ 

3I3S1W %, JIc^ % T^ ^ frcT ^ jpkr W % ^ 

^ % SRg’ ^ |rd fkiT W %l JR%^ ^ ^ >ll<jld'=b 

% #=^ ^ ^ w t 3nj^ f^^'Rnait % w 

'^^FbTsq %1 31^ ^ wn ^ir^fiFqf ^ ^RdT 

^ ^1 


<dt<fcl tliier^ ^ ^cflRT, STRT^ vsMMW, 

f%m, dRlW'^, ^ RO 139 
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e(,loi||r|,-q cJ5T Jl^llTT ^ ^ ^ 

3i^'=hKc||{l ^ ^•Hr'bk'll'Jl % «F)I=3JFF? W I’ ^ Si'dI 

% fW ST^RJR ^ JierroT %l aiFTFff. ^ ^FTsqFF^ ^ ^ 

^ JISIH 7IHT tl ^ V ^ t W %? W ^ WJH 

% f^ '?sr' ^ ^ ^ teif ^ ^fT t - 

1^Rl^#Ff ^zFvr: cMI 

Wl^ Tfqif^: w4t9M: y-^d^W 1 1 ' 

^ ^ 'WIT ¥7 ^ 3llf^ FfT^f 
^ ft f^tFT, 3f3*lFr afk ^ 3if^T5TO fr^ Sut-qiqn 

ft ^ ^ 31^ ^ JT^ S^FZI^RT 3Tdt^ 3|^^JPFT 

ft ^ 'b^'dldf 1 1 

3isrt^ cbToillfci % ^ sisfciT ^TF2^ ^ f I. 3lHHH 

;j^4 tq^ 2. snf^ 31^^ 3ft?; 

3ITf^ 3FRT oqf^Firft^ % IRT 3lf«T5iRRf fRR: 3^ 

^ ^ 'dWdR?^ #, fW 3^ #F 3nf^ ^«Tntt ^ ff-^ WF 

3ft?: 3nf^’ ft T^r ti ^ ’mf ^ ^rfft f 1% ?sfft ^Fr?:f 

^ ^F?Rir WFi 3f|?: ^FtTSIF ?T^ ft ftftRT ^ Tfti 3Fft^ ^Et^ f^lf^ 
% 3P?Ff?r ftcF, f%, ^ dStr 3Tlfe 3=Fd^ ^F^F^ % 

IF?J ^ W ^ JF^ 3H?: SFf^JoW ft^ t 3iSFt^ 3 FIc(I cfHoJT ft 

^ ftd, ^ 3ft?: ft ^ f%ftT ^ 

1 1 W JFTO ^ fJ|fc(c|Fc{ ^fF ^ ^F^ f ?St 3iH'-'i^4t fcFFT % I ^ 


I . ^ r^F ^ - ^ft^F f 0 7 

5n%WF 5FRft I I ftfl^ «HI<^ ^ JF=F5T?F?TI I 




so 


% W=^ ^ ^ ?{cl^ KIT %l ^ 

% % sn^ ^ y^ % - 

I ■' siqfcT % jig^ 3mi 

^Id'hlf^ 3iF^ ^ UKT JRf^ i%qFr, ^Wf cM 9TT%' % 

IRT 31SM ^ 3nf^ FTpJt m sTiK^iTf^r 

ll^IT ^ cit «r^ ■?Kf ^I^fRiT %l 


t^'HI=l' 51®^ ^ C'^CmIccI Tq'H|oi|^ li^' ^ JTW?! ^ 31^ 

I % I^RRH ?n?T ^ ^1 siqf^ M ^ Kimte KOlK^n^ 

^5M t ti ^ ^ ^mFT % ^ i^r mK w 

^ tl'hdl % - 



Ki1% 



1 1 


2 


^ Kc^nfe % t ^ 3|tK TO5 3llf^ t 

m ^V ^ ^ ^ 3iif^ ^ ^ 

kJ^ snf^ % T^%R) t % ^ ^ ^nsif ^ ^fTR^ ^ 

^ ^ f^PTM #5’i<jn^ ti ^ w ^ ^ w I, 

^ K5r ^ ^ w %i ^n arraFSR ^ 

t ^ ^ ^ ^ %i ^ snKF^FT f^mFT ^rrq^ kw snfe ^ t ^Rtf% 
^ ^ 3lT^ ^ Ksr ^ ^ % Sl^rfcT ^ SIT«PT ^ t SO^F^ 

f¥nw 


1 . 

2. 


3 . 


5iR5r 

Knf^ ^ ^nf^nnmR# ^o ^qfHj^ 

^WT^, ^ - "JO 183 




SI. 


^ 31^ t - 

^ ^ vd^^in^cf t % ^33f^^Fr tl 3Tsrfq 

r||^^ ^ 3Tlf^ ^T '?SI ^T mRh^'=I+ eRR^ •^'Ti'HI ^F3FT, =R1RR^ ^ 3TRIH 

sk WT^f ^ snf^ % ^ ^ ftwr t it <jri=hV^^ 

ciuiniRi^w =Rf=r ^ ^ ^ ^IT ^ ^1 

^ snf^ ^ tf^ snf^ % ^ ^ ^ ^ 

3ni^ "Rf ^ ^3ffRT ^fRt t 31^'- ^ Rr^ 

^ ll^ 

'sf^^IRF* ^if^ ^ <^ci =IT^ fcRjR 

^ t - 

^ Rr«#icr aisif ^ ^ ti 3ig^ ^ 

^ ftT ^ % - 

is^pr ^RK^: FFTRFRT I 

^ zf: cf5T%^: 'hic-Hiic^fflt: 1 1 

#ir 3# 3iRra •qrRiR 'rK'JiI % ^raif^ ^ 

^Ec^nf^ ^ ^ jr^Rif^ w #r ^ ^ 

^RT5[ 'FIT 'KcfT ^1 'FF^ 3k *ildii ^ STJ^TR 'FIT '^Idl ^1 ^ WTIRT^ 
% SlR^FT ^ ^ ^ 'RK'^’^ 31]i^ ^psjpft ^ ^ 

1 . !ilKdlcl*T*T ^ ^TFT JfFFRFT I 

2. ^ I K^^Id-T^ ^ ^ JFFT^, ^*0 7 

3. iilK<< l d ^ ^ ^ JT=FT?FT, ^ HO 5 

4. ^0 69 

5. ^si^SRli^ ^ RraW Jillt'ft ^ Tjo 262 



^ t tl qFT--^ xsjt t ^ SI^qR t, 

q? 'TtlRh'ii % qriT w |i ^ ^ ^ ^ % f^iftoT t\ 

tl ' 

3ig;qT^ t wq, jraq, ^tlqNr, ^ srf 

qn apq fcrtq qi?q %, q#iT ^ qcq % ^ ^ 

t ^ ^nf^ qiq w ^ tl '^ir^r' 51 ^ qq ^nf^ 

spJ' t - 1^r% qq-i qq ^ aiq^ |i ^ t qq 

^ ^ W, t q|q ^ qiqr q^^T tl W ^ % Bim qR 

tt qq 31^1^ TR anft % qt qiqqr t sM spqrqqrq cpt 

qjRq qq: ^ t siqf^ qi ^ ^ qr f:# it ^ t q^ q? tiqR 
qi 3Tf 3nf^ q^ jRjq ^ ^qiw tl w qq% ^dq{^ 3 # 

q>t 1^ t qqq^ itt % qnqq, qifrqqr qiq qriqit ti qif^ 
qiq # si^qiq tt t qq!% t st^qrq % qqiq tt pq t j^ 

f 3iift qi^ % ftqqR qr qftqw itt t sflr qqqt ^rt 1 1 

qq^qqqpK t qiftqqr qi^ t ^ ^ 

qf?q f[T q?q 3ft % 3#^ ^ ^ q^ w Jiw 1^ t - 

ftqit^^;qit^ qif^Wtqii^: 1 

Bii'tlqqiq: qqrarq ^qqftqi^ tb qp: 11 ^ 

sfsrt^ ftqi€, qifHqr si^qi^ aik ^sqf^rqkt qi^ ti ski snpiiqq % 
^ f^qr w ^qptt qiq tt ^ qiiqnqr ti 

•sqftqitf qsq qt t^fqirq t - 

Wffil ^qf^rqikq:!^ Biqfe^ ^ qiq ft^ ^ % FlPtt-qi^ % JM 


1 . 

2. 

q. 


qwqq> qknqfqji cqiq, '^oto 186- 1 
qqiqqqi 4/1 

^BTsq qqjTsr 3nqi^ ftyt^qr w qq 
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^ ^ ^ (% cpsft ^ ^ sfk 

PRt ^ 3iyr^ ^ ^ ant t ^ ^ ti ^ FTitl wi 

^ cRI ak ^ I ^ ^ ^ #5: 

i^i#T ^ ti' m ’s#rErf9 FTitf ^ ^ 

^ ^ Pit ^ FTpSt «M ^ ^ ti •sqpTEnt ^ ^ jranr 

^qP^TiftcT ^ p ^it t - 

TWIK1^^5^H TITWimiKW: I 

^fi|^r-+tHit^iHl<-=1ilR45iT^^Idfe<il: I 1 

T5r ^ f^TO t PlWT Trrf^ T^IPt m t PPTR aisjf^ anPl^^tt^ 
Pifd^^Tf^r aj^fTTdT t ^ ti 31^ viM^'^ Prt®r flft 

t 3lf^<S*1xKU| % eJTRTIf 1^ ^3?^ 'oi|f^-c||{llHlcl' cPft SlSjf^ ^ tt 

anf^ T^IPt «ntf ^ tNiP^ ^ t aisi^c^ hR ^ ^ t aitr 3#ioqj^ 

^ ^ WFF ^ ti t f^, afi^ 3nfe m sFTiszr m ^ 

^ TRit anqcfr oqf^rcfit m ti ^qPrsiit ?iFf % 33 t - 

I. Pi% 2. ant^ 3. ^ 4. «nT 5. ^ 6. ^5i5cfl 7. affair 8. 

9. Pl%f 10. FTR II. attro: 12. ’it 13. TOT |4. ai^ig^ 15. 

31^. 16. Pest i 7. ai^gf^ir is. aficfpr i9. 20. w 21. 

T?Pt 22. TlPf 23. 24. ^ 25. Ti^ 26. ^ 27. a|^ 

28. PPSIR 29. # 30. 31. ’TTlPT 32. fW 33. Pl#P 

1 m ans^r tN^T m Ii^ 

T^f % aifcife[?r m mm, ^tt^tw, m m 

m TgP«r ak m tr^, t anrsiiPicr ^ 

tl"^ tl 

1. -^WRI, «itelT TO ^ 189 

2. ^jf^ rqT 'ST tw - ^nPrwr 3/259 

3. «f>i=-4 jR5T?r - 4/35 

4. 'fiTe’T JRTRT 


^ ^ TFfR: ^ ^ ^ fip - 

• r 

# 3kc3T|.T7T oqf^T^ qiq ^l' siFTlt f^'^RFT ^ 

3ifciR'w Tii5r #, pr snfe ^ # 'rr tim w 

3n1f^r^ % JlffcT ^ •^TFimRr' ^ ^i5t ^nf^, 

^ smi f^r^ ^ t TOiTf qroii^, ^iTi%[^, afk 

m %\^ 


^nsq ^r ^ ^ 

w ^ 3TNi^ w ^ ^Fnt 

¥4t*ns#rsqircr: ll” aiqfe^ cfnoZT ^ 3FRT ^\€^i 3!f^ % 

OT jrJ^ f^^, 3?^^ ?piT sqf^Tsrrd % srt, ^ilcnsrf am ^#pl 
% faPT ^ # anf^ Wift m aiR<fi^ ^ % eft arfr 

^ wwmi tl 


ai^ ^ I3[^ ^ ^ ^ WF % el?ar tl 

^ TO TOT t eP#r TOT afjT JTPT ^ ^ 

^ % a|5t 31^1^ w ^ ajilfap I aj^: ^ 

afna^T ^ WfrSI^. %l aiFn^ W t ^ 3M: ^ 

arr^i ^ ^ % ^Ti?ar ^ ti air^ w % ai^ - 

"fT ap^,: ll" 3|F# 1|3 f^ ^^cefefe ^ j^sRgr 

^ ^ ebM apT JTpiRTrai «ldl^ ^1^ 3!M^ 3)H«-<^c(4?l '^Sf ^ ^ ^^iiair 

^ ^r#ia|T jqg^ TOT ap^ t - 


1 . JRapi^r 4/35 

2. ■^nftc’T 3/260 

3. ^ 3/262 

4. ■^nf^ ^ 3/269 

'hMT'IW'T, TO^ ^ ^ 352 


5 . 


^ ?qio4 ^f^cnjirnf^: I 

zr: | 

«i^ ^fnsJT ^ si^T^rr ^rfjt ^ ^ ^ sr^i^nfcT siIIrj 

^sjFT :qF^ ti ?n^ % j^nr ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ ’Fft ^1 wniT^RiFn^ f^if^ ^ 

t^wA'h ■?5f % ^ ^ 'inR^Rl <r4^=ti|< ^ % I 'ciip^cf,' ^isq" 

^isj^ ^ •^qs^T-Tg' ^ T^ •^7 '»tiI^^' w;‘ snf^ ^ 

=lf^ iter %l^ '^®lPh ^M=b ^ ■?Sf 3Enff ^ tl'Hp''=lcl ¥'T % JIFxT 

^ %, ^nsq % % jgg ^ ^fciiw snf^ 3F2T 

^ tl |rcT siHizfi ^ ^ ^ I W i^lW 1^ 

^ % ^3^ 1?^ ^ ^ ^ % %€ ^ ^ qflrqH ^ 

^ 1?^ ^ M ^ 1 31^ ^ tl 

^ f¥tcT ^ % FRR ^ 3|f^ 3iq^ nfr^l^, 
anft 3ifM % 3i^2pTf[ ^ ^ jR^ ^Rm tl 

’qft ^ 3i^w ^ ^ tt ^ ^s’TiRT '3^- tr ^sniprri ^ jtcpk 

^ tK ^ ft# ^ ^ ^ ^if#r w tl 3 if# % 

^ t - "srftt#. ^ ^ I 

cfnsiT ^ ^q^<S2Z7 ^ ^ j#^ 37lft 

^ sRpr-sra’T ^ t ^q#t tit tl ^ 3^#: qt jnf^ 

^ ?nf#T % ^ t ttti t fEf% jRR j#f ^ tfi-’n?: ^ 

1. fcc|,-jj|<?|> F 3^ 217 

2. ?|R5r - jm ^ ^ETlftc^T 3^ 52 

3. -^WR^ - ftin W# 353 185 


BB 


^ ^ || am: 31?^ ^ WT FIFT 3^1 

%|[ ^#f>R ^ tl' ITFI ^ 3IfTn5t %l W 

^ JMR ^ % sm: ^ ^FT ^EWT 3 ^^: ^’ff-^^ ^ ^ 

^f|.w 133 ITFT ^ sn^F^R 3^ 3?r«R ^ 

« 7 R ^ 3|^ I ^ ^ ^ 3imF^ ^ anTR TIcn %l 

3m: airaFsm aim ^ HK^hR^' ^ ^ ai^^TT ^ ^ 1 # ll sm^ 
sn^ 3#m^ ^ ^ ^Ft ^ ^ FRT ti^ 

'31^,' ^WT 3 ^^. ^ jnf^ 51^?^ IRf fl t, 

^ ^TFmr ^ te SRI W^ ^ tl am: % ^ ^ smMt 

wii w ti^ ^ 3p#mMt tl snxTit 

':iiK4 R' «F r % si^jeR - %:* XT^ % ^ t^ tt 

^ ^ w.swWit itR ti^ 3 iRrr ^ ^ %-xRr' ^ 3isJ. jmm 

-^^m: ^ ti^ 

^ VHJRF ^ tl'^^ ^ W JlicRFFF 

% 3^-^)Fjf' % ^ ^3^ RrI^I ^ >lW I^cIT tl JRRR 

xm* ^ hR'RFF Sl^Wfi =151^! t^ tt lt?TT tl ’R 1 ^ % 31^' 
2 ^, c|^ j#^i ^ tt ^ tl ‘^-■w’ ^ wM 


1 . qm JFFWT 5IRSRFm, ^iW'h'll^ ^CR0#0 3^ 77 

2. ■JTI^ ^ ^ ^OftoftoRrO WI# 3^ 1508 

3. Tfi^ jpm «TPT - ^oftoftoRro =irfi^, 3^ sis 

4 . Rl^ JOT ^ 3 ^ 613 

5. 5T1^ woftoftofto W>l# 3 ^ 613 

9M jr=FRR " ^11'M‘Tjqls 3?f0¥0€l0 ^^ISI 3 ^ 208 


6 * 
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^ 3Wr JRH I sra: qror W ^ ^ ^ ^ a#[cT ^ % 

^RW 3^, ^ tl 

3^^, ^ ‘^iF^r’ T^' wiWt ^ 

« 

tl ’tRr ^EWT 3^^! fipiir % ^ t, 31^: ^loif 3TSM 

^ f5Rn JISIR Wf t ^ SRF^ %l ' JRJR f^ 

R W 3^^- ^ M R M jraR t f^ tl 

SRf: Fl^ t ^ ^ FIFT ^5FZT 3|SM t 3!clp? 

w?5[3^i tl srai^ ^iFq t ^ tl IT ?iw ta ^ ^nft^i 

affsn^ 3IFF5[^ t T3lf^Tsqi^ tl RN ^ ^ eqpT T^ sift SIRTR^ 

warm t - 

1 . ft^M, sti^R sDt % 3ffi^ % 

lf5[T Siq^ w 5f)T MjJTI 

2. ^ ^ T^Tl^ tFRW I 

3. C-aiftsqltcT 5|?t ^ % TiN 3jk ^ T^l 

4. m T^iFT T^r % ^ jrwr ^ #5rt jran ti ^ 

snfe^ 3F=cr 31f5PerFTl 

5. ^ Tgff^ Tlf^^l^ 

^ t f% w ^ % Mjr t TSTFft m, f%^, 

Sl^^qicT cPIT «IFr % 3j1f^ ^ TO sqpT ^^tftll TOI5lft 

^ jifft % si^ tt vTcwnft- «n^ ^ 3ift5^ #1 =4ftii m 

^fTFT JT^ft % TM ^ 'Srd*i >l^ft % TM ^ vicd'H Jf^ft ^A«f)| 

% 'm 5TR"Tmtl ^ ftcIFI 31^% itaT t ^I TO-f% 

% Tmtl % TOT STOtT SITOT IFTT W tl^ ^JI^ ^ TIR ^ t % 

1 . jm w[ ^oftoftofto woRft, 3^ 613 

2. «:qRT#F 3/10 - 14 
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^ «nT ^ ^ %i 3n=^ % 3pirq f^iwp ^ 

^ 3n=qi^ sTFF?^^ ^ ^Fte: ^ w t - 

"3iirqc^|gcl 'hl<«lti I • 

<ywlMPl'^eM<l I I ' 

^Rljr g % Wr % ^ ^ ^ W sqpT 

f^rnicnf^ % 3?^^ =fTr w ^cffccr ^ ^ ^ 

%1 ^(^"f T^ ^Epe^ ^ %5Hr ^ w ^ ff^ t ^ 

^ W 3TO ^J|#nT JTWT #iT 3IPF«I f^ ^ 

^ Tp^ xT|^ ^3n ^^sRT?: ;5 eppt #r: 

M ^ ^ w JT^K ^ ^ ^ % f^pfe 

^ jpfTR: % ■^ispF ^ ^1^ 3RRiTt % jpit’r ^ 5if^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ )=n^ tir4l[ 

^ qftfR ^ 3||c|!ii|eh %| 3|Mr-t}e|«Jrf ^ ^ #«I % ^ ^ ®ldl^ t " 

1. ^ ^ 'iMkW ^5^1 

2. ■??[ % ^ ^ 3FZT =F^ ^ 3li^ f=FtTF % 

3. SRFFf ^ ^ ^ <8FnRT ^ ^ 3PM ®FMR: ^ 'cJ'tl'f’T JFFW 
^fR-TTI 

4^ ^ ^ hRmT^ ^ ^ ^ 

WR?rTI 

5. |f^ 3pfig[ -ssmm ^ si^ito I 


2 . 


«Mqrat^, 511*1*1 'Js<!f - ^HFnSt 1 90 

ecpTOt'^, 5ii'i*i«s^ - cnTFP^t ■g’^ 213 



^ f^r^, smr 

¥5nfr ^ ^ MW ^RWT, w ^ ^ ^ ^ li ji^ m t 

^ qwi^<. ^ f^PRIR % wr ^T?TIT ^ «PT M ^ 

wm t\ ^ l^pi^w fM % jFR ?r w%l^ ^..iWPife % 

3M dfqttiK WT^FT 3Fr5RR: % jRfiF ^ ^ 5R wni 

WJT W5RW M W t ^ ^ JPT iotR ^^^ ^ tl # 

^ijpT ’sn^ w?. fM ^ W5T j™w w^i wRg^ fq ^ m 3w: 

gw: ^ WR-WR % Fpf. % 3^ fq 5^ ^ WT mmi- 

WiT WW M W %! M SFPre^T ^ WR ^ ^ 

'iif^'hl ^ WReP cp Jlf^ 3R^ 3rfi|^|6|| 04^c|^ 'RRI 

^3f^ % 1^ w cp^ ^ M FR ^ sif^M^ w?l jfr: 

WR^ ^ ^ M =^<=i§r< ^ 3|rj)f^pH 5 V 1 II ^ JT«fiR ^<l«;i~d iN'h 
% wn^R 3<?#JrcT 3iflRjciT WT vidi=i<!^R M |f^ wa sRito 

#ITI ' 


3Riqq Rf % FRW W?r 3IM^ MM ^ w JR5R ^ % - 

WMWFWW 'hl4R>l MW5lfHt Wli^ w 
T^: #f) ^ W ^Hld^'bl<i^4t: 

f^nTRl^siR^ WFMt 

X 

^qsR: ^ ^ f^miWltr: FTPft «TNt W: 1 

3Rfq ^ % ^[5KMp l%WI=nf^ t MIM WcRfFTT 

% W=M: ^ ^ FRW M % % - f^FM, 3igwiq sit?: ■'>'-#WTd 

«M % ?iRt^ t ^ ^ snf^ ^ WFT stlFITM ^ ^ 

^ t ?M W W>1^ tl ^gPIFM: IW M t WRW 


- WRP# 213 
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'f-n . .vf i;^) 3if^if%t5^ w, % 

'-S-fec^T ^ ^ ¥11 %l vf[ ^ 3rf^ '>Tr4f % ^3^4 

^ ^ I 3FS^^ ^ (^) ^ 3|k HR.M^4‘=b 

♦ 

^^vRHT W^ 3ltf^ t ^ IRI 3TI5F5R 3?!^ vi^te ^IT 

^ tl 


anf^ «TRr ^iRFrr ^ ^ ■gsr f^^mpr '^Icit % 3fRr<=^ f^nffR % SRi snf^^ 
^ ^ I sik ^3f$tq^ f^TO3[ OT jr^ ^ %, Ji^ 

isr% #?fi[ ^ Fii’ft |ic^ SRI 

t-ETiPf fi -Mf!^ I sr?!^ 3nFfR5T ■^’ %, it ^ arRpt 

t W^FIT |( 

. t 3M ^ w ^ ^ 

wk ■ f%H 3FPt-3F{5t ^W ^ ^ 3n^ tl ^ 

^TJ^T ^ •IR^ ^ ^ clcT^ ®lll 'W 

efiisif % SF^S'-ife ^ tt WTI ^ ^1 ^ ^ ^ 

a#Fnf^: ift spq^ sfk ^5#p^ 

t ^ ^ ^ ^i' ^ m ^ ^ 

w Mw5t tei^^wt3Ti^-<5r^%^t 
Wi WPi ^g%pw 'H<d^f^ t arr^ d!i^sjK?H ^ f^^Ti 

mt % fsr ^ ^ ^ -sccR^ 3ir^ 

n 3Fr4> I Wp ^qft^JIFr I . Mc6^<ri ^ ^HlrdqR 

«.»,l»«*»«»rf«*-A»4ti»»1«#'W’«-,******»^**'*'“*****““'*'***"'“*"’"“‘'*““**“****’'“ 

{ . -m #5raT ¥f to 8 
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2. 3)^fi|fdq(c; 3, q-diiT1|i|eh CPT 4. ^T 

^ ^ Rl«al'-ciT ^ f^ror fani ^ f%^Fdf ^ 

^^iPsqr W^ddhclK 3IRnt Tp:ilZ ^ ^ jrh^ ^ %i 

V 

#rigRfR^ % 3l^;qr!jt M ^ 

3k Bsrfifxntf ^ % ^Ef#r # tf ^ ■?3J ■vS?'#? 

^ I ^ ^ f%«M #iT snf^ ^isir ^q ^ % ;jcqi^ t, 

31^ ^ ^ ^ q5^‘ t 3k 

m ^ <!rq?F 1^ ^ ^ ti w w 'm 't ^ ^ 

^ 3k l^'^ql^ % #r 3^5^, ^ I 3^srt^ qkf k w isr ^r 

•dcqm 'vJrqT^ m ^ q^ ^ ^ ^cqj^ ^ %, ' si^pjq k 

•if 

^ ’FWFi FF ^ qR ^ ^ ^ 

Fiqf k ^TF qkq qtw ^ qR kt ^ ^ ti ’ 

JRK JFR k 3Tg^ ^q5 ^ ^ Bqr^ 

jRiR % kt %t si^jRFir 3i^qrqqj dwif^'h k ^ ■Jisr qq 

^Fq?«T fkaqri^ qq jRcq Ikqr %i qqk si^ qs fikr w{ ^ sigqiq 
snf^ qq jRnqiq q^di t q^ q^ik #r& k qqr % qi^kWr kt 

^ ?icf1f^ ^ %i ^ ffkf sf^qiq ,3iii^ kt ^nq^R ^kq5 qe ^ 

q^: toiR q ^ qR ^ Re qq.ai^Fr q^ ^kir ^ sk srqk qrcRT 
k im ^ 3i^kqqR m qii sneqiqq q-M ti qti 


|ijt qqqR efeq IksFe k 3i^qi4i Fssqiqqi k siqk fksFe 
■^ikRR’ kt RTOT k fkq qpq t Rkfq 3il^ ak k sijtfeq 
kf - qiqqqqr ^q skfqjcq ¥q k qk ®qi4i^ kt qqqqr kt % i qqk 


I . qqsq jiqjwj - ^ kqie ke ko 125, i985 

jRiRiqj - RnlkcF ^TRR, ^nftrq jrqqqiq), ks 


9 ? 


^ t 3it 3r4. ;3#Jicr ^ t 

^ ^ t sfiK ^ ^ 

^ ^ t w '^'^c^' ^^Nit ^ wq qq 51^, ^i<uFi^'<>4 t ^ 
% ^ ?Fq q^T 9#jicp^ Tnw <¥Im wiK ^Tpnf^ q^t ^ q^T giwq>rarw 
^ TOiT t, ^ %i ‘ 

I5jr jiqiK 3Rf^ wr % 3^^;qp^t #Rq ^ ^ 

^ WRi qit li ^3q% qcn^sjK wrte qcr ’tr ^ 

^ f^if^ ^ t cRi cpq^nq % qjRW wfq ^ 

% "iaf^ qwpq ft ^ ^ ^ li ^ 3i#fiii^ qq fi %, 

r« ^ 3i#^qKTr q?r f^qr li fR ^ 

qq; ^ qfSrqr qr TRrW FT ^ 

siirqT ^ 1^ TMT t sik i#T=q|% ^ li q^ 'stf^i^ql^Riqiq* 

^isq ^ ^ #S|qr : 

•f.qr.q#. q.' Rnrq’ ^ qnqii=q f^R jrr ft I 

aik # JRH qiqi f^ fw, 5f^. 

anf^ qr^ q^t ^ qqiwR ai^^ qqkq ^qqqi ^ % i qwrqn^ ^ jrr 

tq % aif^lftqtT 3Fq ^ qpt iftw FT ^ ^T ^ W %l^ 
^^^qqi^TSfqrqrqq^qqT TiRr t - q’«?t ^j-qftiRr, 
^-f^, qj^. qceif t ^ q^ Fik ^qn^, q^*Jt qsraFT q?t 
qR qi#- 1 ^ q^^.^tqq ^ Fq^'^ ^ ten %i m qftti 

FT 5^. ^ • #qR qq ^qte %' qq^ ^ qf ^ ^ ft?!^ 

1. qqsq jrqjw, «if1ter ?ik^, ^iq^w? te 

^ RO 126-127 

2. qqsq JRW, ^ ^ '29 

aRrf^ral^ 1 1 ^nter 1 1 6/3i7 
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^qlRr sfk ’qr f^l^TRq ^ cpj cTof.^ gpU 1 1 
I^K.W : 

fi^ "fo^o?^o ■^o” ^ f»rR ym ^ I sfk 

^ JKIFT , %1 7ifTcB]sr ^ ®|% ft# ^ f^IR % 

^d ^ ^ # fiR# t- W - 1^ JiTff^ ¥q ^ ^ 

## I ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ # #r ^?RT?: 1^ ^ ^ ak M t ^1?^ 

3F# ^ % 3(if^^ ^ sir ^1 ^ % STU flR3d' fair g^r: 

e^f^r % 9TIT % ^5RT>r anf^^r ta wi ^Rfcr: ^ anf^im 

ecif^r % sqir % spRW sir # aitpft xr^ =p> strtt anf^rij^r 
^ ^ ^ SFq^.f^l' ^ %: ^ 3rSpPf3d ^ ^ 

^ 13^ t anf^^xR ?PT rqr^ SR TO..f# it 

# m aiFTnr -. |3ITI sn! R ^ Si?t ^ ^ % 

^ ^ si4? ^Frqr %i^ 


.TT^;. aiFT ^ R 3i#d ^ spn F^n ai^^sisk t?s(i m 
% f#[ Wl wr ^ ^ crsfi 3r?qv^ ^=R ^TRIIT 

S# SR ^ 1]^ Sff eRRir ^5lf¥^ % d? R 5p ft? 

snsn ^ I'3[ ^ ^ aiFPd arRf^iRf # #1 F5ir ^ 


fO w 5r#o w, ^.: 
d4tt!^°h^# T |?qr #^?ntPr#roi^ i 
5|'OTd: ^TOfcsr: 1 1481 1 

^ *n% ^i4k#T I 

;3^»li|i^cifeft 4iR|Si<jf'rt4f^#4'd: 1 1491 1 
^ Ip: fdTO? I 

^R 4W4f^I^ fW: 1 1501 1 

f OW q#o W 

S¥rc=^ ^ ^ ^W'lr'tjUdlfq^lPi'^l: I 


2 . 
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^ ^ % sjTRTJf if^qi ^ gt 

^ '#?: ^F5n5n?r ^ M % ^ ^i w w 

^ ^ FfRlI^ ^ f?l|?^ #R T^F^ ^ ^ 1^ ^ 

y 

^fFqr % ^ ^ ^1 ^ Jl^ Jlj%f^ ITefiF^ ^ ^ ^ 3fk 

^ ^ 1^ ^ WF ^ ^1 % snft^ ^fJTqt 

^1 fsr JFRK wr ^Fqr 

^ 3ira^ ^1 * 

^ w: f^ p\K % # 

^ ^ tl W - ^T ^TRK 3N^ft ^r^TFl^ 

t ^ WT ^ w\m ^ WJT srri qf^ 

% t wim sif^ % ji^ % ^fjRw 5^ ^ ^ 

«ft ^ p: ^1 ^ % f:^ % ^ mm 

IT^TS^ ^Tlf^T % 3OTT ^ ^ SF^RT ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ 1%?=^ W -EIFft ^ ^ ^ StriRr ^ 

^ wn ^ W ^ ^ Fl^ 

^5^ ^ '#[5* FTPSt m t\ PR w 

ft W WT ^ ^ 3NR ^ ^ W ’TfFFRT ^ ^ft-^ft 

^ ftar fi w ^ ^ jFTi ^ aii'-dRqi 

\ . fO ^0 10 TO if: 3-9 

^ * IpiM Pl^i^ ’Rfr FIRI^ 5^ I 

i?FnpiiRnFfli Fnwfij 1 1 235 1 1 
3nilclMt#R^ HWIillffd#!^ I 

^^=Wlf^raRR5? 1 12361 1 
RiW-HHW 'To ’^RTpi^ I 
^RiETfe FI ^PFIRITI 1F31^ 1 12371 1 
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^ ^ ^ ^|<5r t '1^ '?!N ^ 

ti ^ ^-JljTtl^T cpt ^ 5(7^ :|:!j % - ^ 

3^ ^ ^5111^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 5|5t ^r ^ '^, life ‘fT 

« 

Iff ■qPT ^ ^ ^ ^ cit FF? ^ 3^ ^ 

^Tf ^T f^m ti ^ f5r w % mm ^ 

^ w ^ 3;?! t 3F6II #r: 3fq% ^ ftcfT ^ F5=if 

^ T^ Si^ sn, ^ IF?! ^ ^1 ^ SIrZpcT 

f:^ fsir 4?: w 3PR t m ^ fM ^ ^ 

ft ^ ^ ’^Rt f^i ' 

:5m ^ ^ |?rt fir ^ frt 3^m)^ 

cf^sf^ ^ SIRFT ^ IR ^ #R ^ 

m ^ % %q ^ -mi f^, ^ mt m ^ ^ 

% 3FT ^X 3IFPR f t SPT^ ^ ^ F^l 

^ % ’g^' % 9TC 3iFfti^ 


I. 


2 . 


f 0 ^0 ?^0 FO - jm F^,: 

I^RI %I1# 1^ I 
f«iw s#r l^jiFT 1 1281 1 

Pb*II%^ ^ FW P^ I 
^ ^ 1 1321 1 

^c^raferf^ Jlf%?ilFR:3t I 
3mr«ITOh#^¥^ 1 1331 1 


f 0 ^0 ^0 FO jm F’fi 

wit: %WRI#RRI F I 

sjqratl^^ 116411 
^^li^^FfRlPRT I 
|:i44HVit^ Pl'^^IlK^WP ' gM ^ 11651! 





^ git % vjfsf gq^iTR ^ ^ 

^ ^HFqr SRF ^ %qT ^ f 3Tr ap=3 ^ ^ ^ 31^ ^ 

3iFW sn^WcRTMT^^f^B^ '^F^T % ^ ^ 3li^ 

t ^ f:^ t 3iraM IF? 1^ ’PSt X^l ^Tf^fl^ ?P?I, ^ 

%W?: ^ ?FqT f^r W sfk TRI 'iRl ^T^T~?rcr SRI 

^ ^ ^ ^ IWf % -SPHT ^ f%?TI ff)T< ^iR?fT’^?ccr 
^ ?? 1 T “ - 21 ?^ % TRT ^ ?r ?it w ^ ?r -q^ Pr^ ^ 

TF ^ f:^ % 3M ftR 9tt ^ Bff ^-gR ^ TR f® Tf# 

f^ '(it w 3k gf^ im fk ^ srf^ % m 

fiT ^ qriT - 31H ' t M^^Pq^hf simr ^tikt I, 

^ 3lfM^ ^ f:w qiT qjit 3F2T q>KW tl ' 

m : 

•f^ qr^, sfki 3nf^ ^ % m-m n^ ^ % jrpt 
^ ti w - qcR ^ ^ 

^ % TFiT ^3?q^ ^ BqqjT 3 #f? cf^fcrp qri ^qi qR 

%w 

si .» i» •» ‘ ^ * » » 


Nf ^ ^ ^ JFR ta %Tff ^ ^ t JR^ ^ 

g5rt^JTWF?:TFiT%i^ % %q 

f^T - F^RFfj '^FT srrqk ji^ ^rI% t, sjtt irk FiFft t, iqi^ qrf^ 
% WT tl ^ Fte FitcRffTk^tF^. 

I . |0 ^0 iralo * 

3RrR(k#?q# qrqi%f^l^ i 
^Tlqjg,'t>>l^«3liiqM5jq4iq<!fl'jRjg 1116411 

^ w.g# i 

♦I'Hig'^T fF^ H€icllc(«=hl 1116511 
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'WJT ■'^1^ ■qr ^ cfirt 

* • * ^ 

5^ fk^ si-cKR % ■^'i ^ || ‘ 

;iq>K TT^ 3Fq wf w. ^fa ^ ^ 
%RF1% #[ lf^R31’, WR[R, cT'Rciqi ?4k ^ 

% %tT RPT qTfilirq# % gisr ^ ^ ttc^; 

TO fW to q^ ^tor- 

qof f^T % ^ sR^ % t ^ qR ?5iq[ ^ alk w ^ 

qf?T qqi w I cR %®f k |T3[ w - ■?T3iq snq^ qiR 

fk^ t mk fta: fkm 

3Fq TO Wi f^R qTOq~"qrfr % fW % WT 
^ ^ TM SRT ^ %#5i^ qR qqri rt^rf rcpcrf 

^ ^WR % . j^ w '4 sk’ #iiT wi cRTO ^r 
qiT ?i^ # w^ i%q ^ qR R?ft itri *# ak 

% qf^i^. qik ^ t #T ^ 3k qsTOif m. qftiRr % 

5^ .3k q^ . TO .qn^ fit^ .^ % fkir wi .^rwr* t. ^’qw 
fsiT qpRT snqr 3k qiiT 3irk^l ^ W wirt q^f ^feq;i 3!iqq?i' 
m k koi m F'^HR «iWT IfTfss^, qq^%rr 

it q^i qqr fr ^ irt ^ q^ 

1 . 

2. 


3 . 


^^cq^qr qqftqj Rfqi’ - rrrt Ri^t 
^TOF ?#qT ^ RPf: 

■ «|^TO! T ?Rki W “ R!'=c?j% ’srf: 



9 S 


: 

w ^ ^ |i 


w - M fRi^ ^ 17^ SRT arqiRr ^ ^ tr 3 ijf% 

^ ^xni^T 5311^ % ^ 3 ^ % su^nr tw ^ |tt 

^■Fff^ cT^iR q[?t w=H f^i 5i H#°f i"f ^ Rfw 


■cT'RR IKT ^ % qnqF>y< f^FjR fi? ^cT 

1^' ^T'^-^rs' ’4i wsf w. -Q/f ls(f^ ?naw<' ^wri 

v% TO % 5?F^ m qR?^ ^ ^ 

Rw RfCli 5^ti ^ ^ f=5R: 

^1 ^ fRR: ^ ^ ti srqpft ^fTsff ^ 3 k ^ 

^1 ' 


1^ clW - ^ "51^ ^ ^T ^ 31^5P? 

«Tr f^(3^ ^ 3PFRI 

% ^ ^ M ^w: iFt^ ^ fr 

'SJR^ f¥^ 3imn?I -q^ TOf) ^ ^ w ^ 

^1^1 ■ Rf ^..■•31R5ra RPf' ^ ^ #c ^ 

TO T< ^^^■5!T^^■ . '■ '■ 

I. ■ , ' ,^55 ^ ^ 

:^fc5RS}i Wf ^• 


2. 
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% I'Q : 

% w % li 

^ cfjjfi-.^-tC'} x\i jffe ^'jr-^ w^-r4’ f-^KTcn li w - t?a> 

t 

^ f^icIT ^TPRT I^h: w-iiriff f^ ^ Ji^ -Wf 

5^ ^ aa TO f^Ti TTa> ^ ^ ^ 

snaiRT T(nf. t ft? ^ ?:it sit, ^iiFf 3^ w 

war aR to g^ ^ 
a^^l^aftafkwTs^^ TO gl^ % # ^ ^ ^! w ^ 
^TO ^ ^ a5t«r % 3iripw 

'O 

affe WT ^ ^ TO t? ^ ^ 

^ cPtfh a?r 3T>r t? j^na^ ^ zrf to ^ ^ 3t^ ^i ' 

^ Jia^K TO FTFf 3lTcIiT3r TO qpn^ 

% arit. ^ sRteir ^qa5T ^ -q^.TO aiti^ 3 ^ f^wmi - ^ 

•5% ^RF an^ ^ TOT?)- TO .TOP TO TOfft at^f 

O 

^ Nf!^ #TT spt sfs^ ?Rf #1 


1. 


2. 


^[f?TO ■?n!fi ^ ^'- 
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^ SRI ^ «FI % 5f)Rq 

M % 3iq^ % jnn? 3nf^^ ^ snijt ffi st^fibp % zi?t ' var^f^stf 
%% 6#r ^ sn^iR % w.j^ ^ ^ sicZRf sR^ f3iri 

SRRT ??|si JfffT - ^ ^ ^ ^ 3PIFI Xfpift ^ 

M<l^.5^ ^ I" ^ ^ ^ 1^ qpil ^ 

sif^PiqRT^ ^nsq ^ ^ sns ^ ^ t, 

«RT ^ ^ ^ ^ Tnw ^ ^ ^ Timr w ti 

spsrtc^ si^ ^ 31^57711 ^ %i^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ tl^’HNHI 'Ti^ TI^ 4411^ 5fFfT ^ 4il ^^4 cff y^ft44)M<Ri 

^ ^ aft^ W «IR 451 3rf^ ^ ^ ^Rrari ^ 

SlfxlfexT snf^ ^ ^ ^ W %l ^ ^ 4!ili?M'b4iK 

^ ^ W 4Tt 45TF1^ % - 

Tc^c^ ^515^: ira: m #F: I 

Wif^ ^(^'51l|: ^ II^ 

■CR?| fsf toff ^ I ^ ^ ^ ^ tl ^ - 

•lMlH*"««i^ »1l<i'ti ^ ^ ^ >WHdf ^ ^IRI ^ (^4*^ 41d 414) 

4)T # W ^ t| SRT: ^TRT ^ ^ ^ WdT FR^: 

to tl Sira^ ^ ^ ^ #if % 1^ TO=4 ^ % 

1 . fO 4i0 ^0 ^0 - 

^tor ^ I 

^dK^ l Ri^^ 4jFdI f^ fdr 1 1521 1 

2 . ciwidi’ JPW 3?4jRI ^^0 6 

3. ^sji^pqefT J14>RI W 352 
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w 5ird«r ^ «i2^ #jf ^ ft 5iFcr -m ^ ^ ^ f 1 

?nnr w ^ ^ 1i^ %i ’# -M* # 

tl 5R ^IT f^ ^ 3[f^ I - ^ ^ 3ilc^-# t ^ 

% «nsiT ^IFT W ft ^ W 5R afraw %| 
3im, 3!if^ ^ ^«?tq^ t, snf^ ai^sM t 

^ ^ ^ anl^ ^ 9 ?r aiw ^si?^ m ti 

5rp^ ^ ^ ^ airarqf. ^ tit ^i 

^ % JT% 9Rcr 5f^ ^ ^ arf^to T?r ^ f - 

^F^itet:l art artr ^ % arfrt rt ^ '« TTf' ^ wm 
^ ■^4. ^ ^ TR^f to ft ^ Jicnpr % ^ ^ ;#5r 

^ ^ ^ TSFcf T5 ^ rtf^ 3IWW ft fl ^WtTOT grt 
4 ^ ^cf ^ T^Rnr •rft i=f5^ cPnf^ ^ =fiiaif ^ f%'w 

Tit w ft ti «rt % wpT 5R % rt' ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ 3^?tRTSTT ^ ft aiifrt ft wm f aigi^ ci^ 3?fJr#rt I rtr 
cll^TN^ gfeiT M W^IT ^ ~ ^ ^ si^rt I afiT rt to 

frtr arf^ ft?iT f ?f1f^ to % tog ^ tom % ira 
wg w gg anr^ ft frtg gr ft gwr ^ ggjgr tf gsrr - l^’sq 
ff^ f 0 g>o 9 ^ go f ^’ssszr f fJp Tpsii fniJig giro ftr aiggr 
gr '^sgigrr |^ tr? trtr 44 gr ggr^ TRgr w gr, ffm gigiftgs 


I . , , gito rt rt ^ ^0 '80 
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t|% tR: ^iq^ % ?|^1 ' 

|5f^ TO tR: ^ ^TJefl^ gfCRfl^ ^ jj|5f 

w ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ % wr w 3iqift 

jiff^ ^ ^ % xR % t ^ ^ ^ ii^ri^ 

^ 3^^ t^HF 3Fzr OT?TT ^ - arq^jer =1^ ^PIT^: 

TOf B|5t %r « ^ % f^, wfNd ^ ^ ^ xm 

|l ^ tR^ cR ^ ^rqjFcf ^ Mfi'R 


^Ira^ W : 

SRiqi ^ ^ ?t-'^ PP^, snf^ 3113 ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ ¥St % ^ teff ^ ^ ^:' 

^IRf ^ ^ ^IJR 3PRT ^ ^#FR 

^ %l ^if^ 3ITOf. ^ ^nf^ ’SPRT ^ ^ ci«II WWU ^ifr ^ 


I . 


3. 


C: f3%?RRr: I 
3^: I 

sieqrf^ W 

^ ^511113 I I 

^IPIPF ^ ^m ^TOH: I 
^is<yr‘=l<H^: ^?5R5T 

fippiniR 1 1 


f fMl^ 93 Tcit^ 


gf^ I 


f.^.^4. 28 



^ sfir '3«'«rci^wW 

»TFf^ 3F®T ^ ^ ^ f^iWT f^qr %i fciifi^HW ^ifereFT 

^ ^ ^5FR?T ^^cRfM 1 1 

'^' “ W^jftcRI ^ W %: I 

dry'^dl ^ ysn^<3lHd ^ 1 1 ’ 

^ jnf5R ^ ^ wm FR ffe %l ftcIT 

^?r ’RIcTf ^ 3T^ % jrf^ ^ ^ M % SRT ^PFFT ^ jrf^ 

^ ^Idl % ^ ^loEIF^ ^ ®Ffi^ ^1 vJd^ ^ ^ *fFf ^ % ^i'h'll 

^FffT ^?|cTT tl dlc^JJ «fr ^ ^ 1^ ^ ^FRfr 

^ ^ 3M % ^FiPr#^ ^ Sit ^TFRT sit SFR WfT 

^ t m s[t T#!iifcf % 3r#raT iipht ^ ^?sp[^ 

^ 9TR ^ JISIFT ^ tl ^ 

tetf t Jflflfcd ^ 1^ JISIR l#35r%3qf^^ 

^fil^ «i[R % OT ^ ^ %l dlc^T^ "Rm ^sp 

^ ^ ^ 3fR: jT?n^ ^ 

^ ^1 sn^g^ ^ sit ^.w:?sr % spdtd wte ^ It;^ w 

^RRiri ^tift) dicy^ ^ 35f anft % jift % ^jpTir ^ 

^rq5=Rf ^ h OT ^lr?l^ t Sj^ M<^Td%4t 

% 31WR ^ ^ si?tff.?lRt -Q^ ?Sf % ^ t 

■gear y^ ^ ti triftc^ siis ft w ^ tt t #c 

3F=zi ?Sr ^ 3113 t tl+llf^d ^ ti ^ ftsitf t 

'sjjpdtuft ^ ^ 'T^ 739f % FT t drdi ^?TlPl?f 


1. 


2 . 


^nffrzi ^ 3/251 to 

JlFRl : tRiT, t^l to 142, JR5T51 tlll^r4 
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5^1 t JT^ ^ £ir^<r-4 W ^ ^ 

^Rgr % f^RR?r ^ '^c^ %i isr % ^ % arfzF^ 

^ ^ t - w - 3^ siq^ % 

t 

fteFT % ^ I W ^ ^ f 31T 3^ 

^ % f^r^ iK ^ ^ss^x ^ % w tar %! * 

^ JT^PK ®RT TO ^ vf^ i^T ^ ^ 

% 3]T«[Tf ^ J3II SHI ^ TJY^ 35r flf 

% w ^ 1^ 1^ 3f%W ^ fci ^ ^ 

35r iRT %r ^ 3k 35r ^ anf^^r 

# ?R5R IT^ 3F^ TRT ^TTO ^ ^ WJ ^ 

^ ^ % WT TOiT ^ t ?TO!IT % f%lT ^ kr, TO 
3^ ^ i^ra^ ^ 3ri^^ t ^ pr ^ 

% sn# TO t ^ t 31^ ^ ^ 3^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ M at t '3smx ■»!% anu 

w w ^ ff.^ nei, ^m, 31^^ i?4 % ^ 

^ 31^ I, ^ % am ^ a^ aif^ 5^ jjiRf ^a 

aicTO w at aon a ^ ^ tt aif^ w t sraa t arai ft^ 
a|T ^ ap>ifa ti 


2 . 


• a’ ^ ^ i 

f¥^a*ii<a^'^ nR'^'wsiMiHd: 1 1 
aar w jaaiRifr^a i 


f.aiT.^.a. 87 1^ a^ 





^ ^ ^ 3prf ^ ^ 

%, ^ ^ WIT W ll' ^C« l Rl^ ^ f^R 

^ ^ JR5K W^ % ^ 3I5M c|^ s5t Wq F®T ’TfcT^fer 

^ ^ W! Wr, i^IW, WROf, ^ IF^I ^ 

% ^ ^ ^^R'lci ^ % ^JPCW 0?^'5^II<r=( ^ jrHt^rar FlcT: 

Rrsf %i 


^5=5[?w % JT^ f«^ ^ ti iF?^' 

515^ *15^' EiT^ t f¥q5=?T % fter 3P^. % - ’^smsm wit* 
smr SWI ?WRT WW^ sF?F«ff ^ l%IT#r %l ^25 

WTO % 31^ ^ W 3lf5T W W %l 

^ f^ % “ w<i^^ aisficT 'SITSSI^ 

vjjsfcu j^iwr % ^^tTOT ^ ^ ^ *0^=5^;' ^f>it ti w sitosr^ 
^ WIT TO ^ ^ tl 


I . w^i ^ ^ 'iTO^r ^i3^T^ 

vNflfcT^^^ 

9F»P1 ^RTO 5^ 0- WTO 

ciTOi^ 

cle|^ehF¥ 


2. 



^ ^ =FIT «1lcll % jfr#f cRi^ ^ % ¥p{ 
% fs? ^ W’R ^ 3{q^ SITqcpt W ^H, ^ 

% 'ip^ =h^<3ll^ WITI TT^ JRtT^ ’ •q?!' ^ 

% =p|(f^ 'tpa' SnsiT^ %T j%;g[f ^ yiff 

%l 


=r?»F^ ^ ^xpfr jjF^ |-^ % 3{^: ^ 3!j%PT 

^ t?R5^ ?F? ^ ^qpszrr w ^ ^ ■'5n^ % - g T 4#-d 

I ^ 3is|i^ WT ^ t ^ {w^) ^ ^ 

I, ^ ^i5=5[^ ^ tl 


^ 3iTf^' (r^i^i €n^ t 

^ i¥q5=^ w w tl #r sf^: spqf^ ^ 

^Ti5^ ^ siTf^cf ^ t ^ ^5=?^ tl wqm t 

t ^ ^ m t - aisrt^ 

wn t ^ ^ ^ tl t?nf^ ^ ^ # 

^ crtt t jigifer l1^ t # % WT BSct 

^ tl ^ xTcp jRpR ^ ItM t # ^ #nicr ^ 

i 

% #=5[^ ^ fSR tl ^ NfT m ^tp3T 

^ itft?I rFT tl ^5F!T % ^ ’pfrW W( ^ JI^ ^ t - 
#[ 1^ tl 3Riqcr ^ fjRPr ^ 

fl^ % f^’^T t ^ ^ t ft> - l^tJl % 

51?%^ xRTj[ ^ 3WT '^- ^ Pl*l^ SFT 4H»il 

q% % f^iUPT W 3TPnfeT Pm ^ tl 
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TT^T W ll ^PT5^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ iTlrrSl %l ^ 

sn^, ^ ji^ ^ ^ ^ % j^ ’li^ ^ jmi ^ 

3ff ^ ^ ^ ^ TO ^ -^<“0^ w w %i * 

«Bra ^ ^sRPit ^ ^ 

^1 sra: TO?t ’TIM # ^ #C 3T^^ TIM # ’Pft ^1 3Fq 
^ % m-m m mm Frf-^ ^ TT%frT ^ jtht 
MRTT ’Tlf^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 3^ ’TH TPS«TFto 

T(Hr w ^1 

iqlWT ^ ^ feral % ■* ■^' ^ 

^ ^ ^ W !W ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

;|* 

a^«t aqWfe 

^TOTR ^*’'^'^ ’ 

^fs^t jat “ 1998, 3^ 

iiwin ’^" 

firai 41/8) 


2 . 



f^PFifPi, tjis c|^ sk ^^<aj c^ ^ggr ^?ii 

^ f^ |i % ww % ^ 5 Fq ^ ^ ^ 

HiRIFiT JIM ^ t ^ ^ ^ ^#RfI ^ ^ ti'i 

■* 

^FE^: iF^ ^ ymK ^ ^ I - ^rnw m ^il%i 

•inNr ejs^' ^ t ^ ^ ^ 

ti ^ ^nf% % ¥^1 ^-#T 3T^ ^ ^ sns ^ 

t, ^ JOT ^ ’qROT w % cpn ^ JOT 

% ^ ti 

foRc^T’ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ t - 

I 

3iqf^ 3RT, ^ ^ ^ ^ ™ ^ 

^ 1 ^ - '^ ^ % ■qR qq sipff sni^ ^ 5 =^ ^ 

1 ?^ ^ ^ 

1. f5^ ^ 1 

qi^: 1 1 

(xnPl^ 1 ^ 55 / 10 ) 

2 . |cd<Hl^ : - 

ipipxigi^: H->HHlf^f| #«rai: II 

■qg ^j^BCf^ qx<T| gcd '’llRt^I^ f§3TI 
||5xpEI^ <j<bW ^lRl4?ll'^dr 1 1 


3. 


tF'^FRqitl 1/4 
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m (^f% #T JR5R ^ tl ‘ 

1 . xTcf^ ^1 

2. 3isr ^|?cT - jm ^tq icrqj ^ ^ 

m fl#T ^ # ?>i 

3. - f^ ^ -^1 

fIcW m ^ : 

s5i=q:qiR^ ?[ qf% trq thI^ % % 3#F 

15?^ ^ ^ %, f^ qp t 3?^ TW 

tl ^lr'#li ^FIFR ^ 13 ^ 'W^rnST* t 18 

^ 3k '#T^TOcl' ^ 25 ^ qq J(#r ¥^ 

^ jiqnT 'ffrq5qr,,q#P to' ^ i3 w^ 

q?T jpkr ti iq% qjFqt ^ qi wrr so ^ 

%i Tn?r qif^ ^ # swft rqqr ^ qp t ¥f=^ qq jrak 
tl ^ jiq5R sirqi^ ^ w qirqiM ^ 13 qq jrqk 

f^ tl 


3iMt ^ m qirq^Fq t q5f^ 

FRff qt ?^lfq5T 31^^ w^ ^ tt jpkr l^qri 3iwi4 ^i?qr^t 
^ jTf^ % 3 Fti t qftqck fW t qitt-q>t\ q^q 
t ^ qft3Rk q^ Itqi tl 


Jfsssq jrcl<^q> T " y'-ql4'»l{lq>R TOW t t " 
wi#q fci f^qw^ ^ fNif 1 1 
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m t 'fw 3f?R: ^ %i ^ 

(f^«IFr) ^ ^ 3FxI ^ ^ ^1 F^r ‘f^'FrfRR' ^ 

^ f€? W JI^ ^ W t " 

^fRM^ %: ll' 


3iqt^ f% ^ ^ am: tOT, w ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ 3n^ ^ ^ ti 


^ JPPR ^ '3'^I‘«^W ^ 

t - 

I 2/2^ 

f^ JISRR ^RiUFRT ^ ^ " 

SWff^g^ffW ■ 



i . 3/9 - «*t «RFR?llf^ - M W 

2- IF^l^sitf 2/2 

3 , 82 ^ 



Ill 


^ Tff^ ^ ^ ■tR f^T5R?t #!i5t 3rR5r?i ^ ^ 

3tR: 'Hdi'bi ^ ^ qr ^ w ^ 

^ wi 

w ^ ^ jm ai^ ^ f>{i ^nf^, 

vi 4 |'=kl ^ ■^l^, ^ ^ % WT ^ HKcilq || 


# Jl^ XT^ SIcXRT S’SSSXT % - 





^ w jnf^ 



apirf^ ;3g% xot sirf^iw ^ ^ % 

«IR^ 3f|^ ^ '^'•^^1 ^ rf^ ^pft 5^l| did 'di^ 

% xfl ^ ^ W^ 


I. 


W - 20 XET^: 1 66 





^3'^^ Tzn^ 31^ ^ t, 

^ ^?nir I M ^ 

3 ^^ tF^ ^ ti 



i’ 


sfqfei; ^ ^ ^ 3lk % w>r % 3^1^ 

3»^ 34'^lRi «fjf^ tl 


spi^ sk 3^RS^ IF?^ % km ^ w^ 

sF^ tl ^ ft?ror ’te ji^ % wm ti ^ ^ 

M ^ IM ^ ftw 1^ ^ arfi^ WT ^ 

% tt ^ ^ WR ft«n>r it^ ^ ^ ^ tF^ ^ 

w - 

TT#r ’EiRift ^ TOTO 

M!i#cif^’#r r=i-=if^diPr I 

r^dl’1^Ml't)|di’^'tiKtl 

w 5W ^ ^fJT 1^ 

cPIT t 3^*-;i=l'jlT ^ ^ ^ 'iM'^ «F^ tl 


2. 


3 . 


|ccRFP5T “ 3/30 
^w^^WF'TQ' - 2/3 

«pr^ W - 20 92 
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% jte F®T ^ t^Rsr ^ jTePR: t - 

1 1 

31^ W=^ % j}^^ =g^ ^ IPTf^: qipif ^ 

^ sn^r ^ IF5[^ ^Rlt ll (f^^) ’tR'DJPcf % ll 

’TOTf* ^1 ^ ’ST ^ 

^ rsfr ^1 3|t^ ^ f^'i ^ m\ I 


^ w ^ w ym ^9Tif^ t - 
^l#?T 1^ 


w - 


3l#3=5FqT: WFg^'init' 


<^Ui'i\rA •i^^'i, 





spqlg; ^ ^ % w ^3^ % 3^ ^ ^ fEgyr ^ 

#?f |5i! ^5r#r #iif ^ spin??! ^ ^ sfk 

^ #f % f^ W 3ft?; \j'r>j|[l|ifl 3P5^ ^ =h<^ ^ 

W f^l 


2. 


3 . 


|rd<.r^f'b?; " 3/46 
??**'it^'4(l ” 2/4 

■^c^jSTRT^it^ WW “ 1 26 



1.14 


^3^7^ Wer ^ ^ % 

sif^ % 3p|?q^ 3 J^ ^ ^ ^ TIR %iiT W tl 3 R: 

Tm ’TR# Mrw ^IR^ tl 

> 


t - 


^ JRJR ^ T^ 3Fq ^ 


\Rlf% 



r4«^l(^cfir4i Mf^.ui;;^icT: X#: i 







|cp5[^^^r#3 l>lM'4ft<rl 1 1 


3]q^ ^ SJtpft t^i ^ 3}l^ 

3PSR^ ^ t f^. ^ ^ #C €R ^ 

WIR %. ^ ^ f^l 


% jte 3RT "foRcw:*' t?5rF0g^f^ww^ 

I - 

<.i'R<i (^ ^jtei ^ I ' 

3Rf^ 1% % JI^ ^ ^ T¥JF % ^ 

WT, ^ 

"qiRHT ^ ^ 3Pl^ ^ ^ 

1 . 3rci<HI^< " 3/38 





% 

^atefT I ' 

^ ^TTpiIj ^ CW TITcJJ ^ cfT^ 

itcH %i 


m - 


Rff 3^, 

’it5^3lf¥^3pl'i1ry^: I 

terpN^ w^ 


ticd'tiifs. 



II 


31^ ^ 3ik |I9^ % W JRFR1T t ^ ^ ^ f% 

#: ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ mim 

t 3#^ ^( ^ ^fSIT 5|ltl 


# JR5R ?3teir ^ 

vd<f§<,«l t " 


^ 3pr»rapmfe?r: 


#*Rit % 



dtq# 3 ^ M ^ 1 1^ 


I . tJr^li'JlO 

2. 1?#|1 TO - 3ns?T ^ SS ?#F 

3, TO - 109 ?#R 



^ ^ srq^ ^ ^ ^ ji?R 3R:St ^ sk 1^ w-ftcii 

^ ti 

\ 

^ Jlffe 3PT '|ccRr5T135T‘ ^ fJ ^ 

fkqi t “ 

cPM ■’i; 1 * 

cm, ^wif, ^snnjf, wr ci^ir 2 ^ sn^i 

^ 5fnwr it (¥^> '3 cii wti 3ir# ta^ 

3iit ti 

^ tt fs ^ ^ ^ 

f%t!T%- 

1^ 

3«fe, >Rral^ si:,, S Wt, m W. 'TO ^ ^ 

^1 SIT^ tl 


2 . 
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w - 




^ ^ ^ ^ #5pj^ 



jr™i t 3?^ nzjf ^fit ^asqr ^ssrai 3?t^ 1^ Mt ^i?! sirar % am^ 
sngJT % ^33^ fVr^'wi 3^ wi ■ 


jm ^ % 3ij^ 3 t^ ^ % w| w 
^ ^ w tl 3e: w ^ %i 

^Rn#RF^ : 

^ Wif ^ 3k M ^ 

^115n5^ ^ t ^ ^ 3k W % 3113 ^R15n3lf % ^ 

WT 3k ^ ti 

tF3[?RIR5r % jte *faR:r^^’ t W 

^ ■^TOT W ^ " 


TO - W ^rf: 3 


IIB 


^ XRlf^T W, 

^cn#?p^ -^Nt- i' 

3Fifg; ^ ^ ^ w. ^rpn^ w m ll#i 

3k ^1 ^ 8 ^ sk ^3?f ^ si^FcR ^ 

tl 


m ^ f^RnR ^ if 3]sii^ ^ ^ ^ 

sn^ ^ ^ ^ w ^ ^ 3k w# w 1^ ^ ^ 

^ ^1 'b^'Jiidl ^1 


m - 

3T2r Tr#r 'hii'iis^, 

^<^l'(rMf^<d<3li=t)<nl'*lHH^ I 



^d'b'r4f HitjI'b: 1 


ani^ latfe tiiTTO m I * ''i^ ^ TO ^ ^ 

%qi # ^ ^ ^1?^ E#r ^ ^ t 




2. 


^ ^ - jm 91 
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^ SRT ^ - 

^ Pl^llH cR£|T, 

^ I 

#^(i!i^<=bK ^ 

IsRI f^RR^ 1 1 ’ 

3I«lf^ W ^PRW W ^ ^ ^r ^ ^ ^ % 

w, ftsf g?¥r gfe ^ v[^ IVcR fipTir ^ 

35^f ^ 3n^ ^ jnf^ |ti 

l^sfll«d : 

W «R^ ^ ^ ^ ^1 ss’-qtlsilM 

% Jif^ 3F8T •frcRf^lRR' ^ MR'HlI^d 

W t - 


I.. 132 ?#f5 


2. 


foRrlRR 
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^ ^ sR % WI, W^T, M'JI, ^ 

W 3ftT ^ ^ ^ t 13^ ^!n|^f^l5bT^cl IF?^ |l 

^ (1%«r) ^ ^ ^ tR: ^ 

‘ax^l^Cl’ ^ ^ t5?5^ % BRt fS l?r 

jr^ ^rfcRifer ^ I - 

T. ^ WRi: w|#r^^lcff I ’ 


w - 



isnu ¥ ^i%# 

^P«P#f JfF5F?RT f¥RT 
^#^5|'^>ll^c^^^^•^l^^d^^l %ir l^mr m i^ 


spii^ FiFirt^ #spt ^ 

3if^ ^iN'd ^ RTi w ^ 

t ^ % Wf ^ ^ 3)^ t wi 


w wf ifiw: WI, wr, wr, wr, wr 

gj)^ i:^ ^ cpif, I srai^ iriT !|ii|dRisb1^a *5^ t 


1^1 ?F^ ^ ’tF^^IR?! % '^ltl«S F®I ‘icRRcdHR’ 

^ W 3R5R qR^tf^d RrT W ^ “ 


2. WI, ^ 274 



ISl 




^ ^ ^ ^ ^rf^r: ^PPf^ ^iPT g^T: 

» 

WT ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ #|?nWt fiF5[g; |l ^ 

^ajksM^. ter ^ ^ I f^ ^ 

■qRFcf t ^ ^ #iT ^EF#P t|f^ ^ tnc ^ FPS2: 

%l tFsr ^ 3r?zF^ i:n^ % a?^: 

^1 


w - 


3W ^ 


teiT ^nm#r i^ 

31^ 1^ ^T?W ^ 3j<:dN^ ^ Hr^-=IHl ^ ^ ^ 

TIT ^ I ’'if^ ^ Hftd=i«s 3rq^ Pr^w f ^ sfi?: ^ 

t 3fi?: tiT4 | Ri!ifr ?fr srq^ ^ #c ^ ^ t t ^ sR^fr ^ 

% wr 3pq^ ^ 33^ ^ wi 


^ wf^ ^ ^ WT ^ 3^: ^ 

^ ^ sr^itTer ^ ^i'^>iiPi^4t sF?^ %i 


2 . 


^cctV'il'H^ ^ ^0 131 

i|^(i^^ T ^ 92 ?#t> 



fit 


I 


% jil^ig: w^ ‘fWJTRR’ f m ^ :ri5r 5}517 

■m %! 


^ WRIT 





I 


^ wi ^ ^ w, m 33 : m^, 

T:Tcp-^^ 3 FclfT?^^f^^ ‘ 9 ®^ 

{l^«IFr) 3115 3tR vfr 37 ; %l ^ 

^ 31rJFcI jS’5s:5ii % - 

cR»I xf^vEfjPW 

fmi'htK'py^M'H^HnlW^^t 
3gr=l4=W3W'jf eiq^iRi'^'lViil'fl 

pciHr^qi ^ ^ ^lf¥l 3 a 3 : jrf^? 

3 n^ 3 i 

w ^ m* % ^ %#»[=» 

^ ^ W %l 


^ 3 W - ^ ^0 '42 
7 #^ ^ - STSOT - 252 1 #p 


2 . 
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31^^ : 

W qni ^ se 31^ ^ It 

^ ^ ^ ll 31^;^ sF 33^'4 w 

tiftqif^ f^^ir w t - 

W ^ ^ ■?FcR fl^^fjqt: I 
W ^ f^l^Fftzi^^lcWT 1 1 ' 

^ W >1*^K % ^IT W % “ 

7#fr w M ^ ^ I 

o 


^ T^ ^ ^siFftoRT ^)«i'>6piM'Ht 1 1^ 


|cci<.ni4i^ /® 

fcl#r 10 

v9 


3. 


4/7 
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^ ^ ^ "m tfa 1 1 3r|^ 

^§l<=hl='^ ^ 1 ^ % Sfr^ 5| g?cf ^tJT 

w ti 


wnarai ’TiRiM, 

5%^P^5fpW^ ^ 1 


1 1 


^ ^'HRI'^) ^ ^ jifes ^ aJt Rra^ ^ 
3ik ^ Rrim ^ ^ ^ ^ ^mw 

sfti 


3F=q ^ - 


m ^iRldlW: 


yRiqii«iql'‘*iH: I 


^<si#i Rr4)sp5 



1 1 


2 


siartc^ W 1^ tPiT ^ #5p^f ^ cpfT - # % 

^ I ^ SIN M m t ^ ^ ^ 

1 . ^ - JPW ¥^': - 12 ?#p 

2. i^g ' rf NT ?#F> W - ^ 
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^ ^ 3fi.i;i; ^ li 

^ ^ % jjj^ TfRi '|r^i<HlfbT' % ??r JRjR 

I - 

5nf^=idi ^ ^nfr %(^si#%: i' 

3i«rtg; ^ % jic^ ’ERTif ^ wr, ^ ^tpi d^n ^ ^ ■ep’? 

^ i?nfM iF^ ti 19% 3lk ^rra^ sr^ ^ 

%i 

w - 

f¥#i9f f%r: ^n%Fcm^ , 

aiTfirgT ^ ytH'til^'i "9^: I 

inr: ^ffcit |:^, 

STRRW^ ^ 11^ 

3isrtg; w jiw ^ ^ fi^ ^ %t f%^ 

yqeFK ^[%F ^ SiFRPT^ %t f%^ ^ %t ^1% ^ ^3^- 

|, ^ W^ ^ ^ '9^1 W WFloJl % 9Pf ^ 31^P^ 

^ f%^ ^pf % 3IFT tF? qft#T f%Tr % ^ ^niqiiszf 

5?-^[^ AL ^?i!f a |3.m_Rto %- ^X Wi _^]ft5Efer.'f 1 1^ % I 


2 . 


||ccP?9PR “ 3/34 

^ “ 20 ^ - 260 7#f' 
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13 


^Icepan aiclfR 

-» 

" sid^piM ^ 3rafR " ^ ti ?n?n{ ?i#f ^ 

^ c|T^ cRcI cfjT ^ 3TeffR tl E#c[T^t; snwif ^ ^ 

c|>r 3#R cffcT W tl <5# STeffR t eft ct WAc^ ff? ^cep^fera^ 

^ 3lk ^ t ^ t ci^ ^ tf ^ 

c^ ^PM ^ 3 IhR6i4 cM ’TH^ t’l 31ei^ ^ srrai^Tf 
3MfR ?flcr cploU c^ WFIT 'PTcrndn 3lf^ cf)t WR 'P WT t\ 
irm %f ^ TOtj4 c hioq^ i K^ TT m ^ ^ ^ 

^I'H if ^ t ! ^le^cPTY ‘’ft 3Mfrft ^ toft ^pi w to f 

3q^K-#^ gft ^ ft WM WP HTO PPPM tl w TO^PM WTT ft 
vjci i ^ v p iff ftt srgqTT \5cP ft ’Jiftro 1 1 cp^-cp^ W ^ ^ 

31^ ^fcTT ftt ^ ^ M tl W ^ ^ 

toi c|fft toftftj 1 1 3^^ ftM ftl ^ ft ?f|ci ft 1 1 

31^ m^- 

3ipRI TOTfR ’P? W TOffR 1 1 ^ tp^lffttl '’TT^WR^ ft 

Tito ft to 3M M ftw ftl^ TOIfR ieto TOfT 3MflR^ 


„.. tor ^TOIflft ^ ^eidf R tosfft ^ Weg Fifft: 1 -POTPm:, 

3pnft TO2 1/4 

Ti: to wtofffti 

31# ^ tot cPto ^11 iiTOito, topii 
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i\ ^ ^ feRgr ^1 ^ WTR mi'T wn ti ^ wpOR 

3igHT?T M flW t- 

" 'il'tnHoq'vjiTirqi^' j ’ 

ci5W: Wl l’ 

3icn§'K?iidl ^ ^ ^ wr t ^ 

M «[cn^ t' 1. ilim^lil'fl, 2. cM WR[ ^TT WTcT cTTfll^ tfjT 

31^ g5Frt3k^f^tf^^ 3n^ 6[fcr wf^ ^ tf 

3imFf WT ^ w t T^^Tsfcp siarar si^Piafcp 

W 3KR ^ tl 319^fc[ ^ ^ t % sn^ cfr 3ip^ ^ t| 

3I5^fc[ ^ t % 3FT|Rr % wq ^1® 

^ "duff^^vjl^- c!?l5m qPT ^ t 31^ w^ 1^ JRp: 1^ 
1 1 "ci'jfR^i'ii ^ wm dcn^ w t ^ w 

3|SM ^ sm\ qfcT t atF|-8|Fl 3P?R ^ IR-qW (^ M ^l) ^ f, 

^ mm ciuIR'^'H’ wciTd5t^tlTC^w«t^d^3i5ifM cpgrti^ 

^ ^ sip^ sMfR ^ ^ snsflqRi w^ 

^ ti ?wr f^ 'ddif'jur TOaf t- 

HFTOT WRirar, 

mil 


rnirnicffW- 't- - <}■’••:. - "> 

^Ht«l>- ciQ>ll^ yftdcl^ Qr 

mmr- ^fiTSiTM^TK^ <pnr o/fc^?75r 
we djcrdjim JRW- ll#r 


4 
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3Taifc[ ^ ^ yf^ at, fvSi^ xfi^ at? 

?3i^, ^ aik ft?M y# 4 ^f?3ciT 

?i^ w y Tjy IJ yuf ^ aiT^ |?t ti 3i?r?g ai^ ara^R ti 
kiR TT8I ^ «t aRRRf yt RR RT t# W 'fR)^ t- 
arfcRl^ ^ ^:#T 

ftyptt WJR[i 

Mit ^if 

aiat?^ C(RT WT ^ 'pP? W ^ pi 3R^ -^:€[ |3IT, tM m 

^ aiyt ?nt fif fty yt si#ci %?iti i cpM y? ^ # w % ^n?T 

krai^ ^l^tR'^'^rY'y'anftyyfyt an^ ti aiciyy aip^ 
arafR ti aiguM ar^ifR yt f¥y 'i<\m t- 

y5M «t)<^d'ti<Jlcl: 

■?i#f ynfRi^l^qj; 1 1 

WIR 

1 f 

aratcj WT ailsyR, aitu 4510 ?, an^M yt ^ 
yiRr p? dw? M^R afk yj5R ^ w ■?if^ ^ fey-{wyt?>? 


1 

2 


3 


f) y5D ?5fiD yio- jr«Rr ^ yw 
|OR50 ^0- 1/ 17 p?P8ir 

^0 TO ?etD ^0 1/ 18 
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^ ^ snf^ ^ 3nf% |4t t 

m ^ Sf^HM 1 1 SlpRT aiclfR T^ 3R ^- 

^<{l'Hiix| ^ 

%cf:| 

w ^ vip# 1 1’ 

31#c[ W ^ 8JTI 1^ H^pRT ^ Tf WT^ clT^ cfj? ^5^ 

arr, wi3tf w ^ wraiT- 

3iTff% ft t aipFfr ai^ti 

W, wn- M ^ t 1^ ^ ^ ipik ^ tl ^PTOcT: wt 
^ ^ "H# q?^ ^ qq q#T ftiPiT ti 

'•TPl? ^ aiel^ W ^ MR" fcfRT t" ’TO’ 
aqelfR ^ ^ t ^ TOFf ^ f^ cM qp q5t ^ T?w 

^ ^ tp 

# 3iaf 3fk ?FTOT ^ 3I%IFfr ^ WF ^ aicTfR ^ 31% 1% 

tr Filer f I 3iFifR sitqRPj^ 3fr^ ^ #i nw m to 

FITcIT 1 1 ^ ^ W ^Tepsq ^ JTFgcr %T t- "ftel^ Cf? WI t Fir 
‘3%i%' 3fhr '{nmPciei ^ 3% 318# ^ #iEra? ^iseff 4 3 ii^ ^ W 
1^ TOq q5r % t ^ 31^ %tf 

1 
2 


3 


^0^510 ^0 qro- 3ITO7r / 280 
‘” ''1 ^^PireffW- 8 §1 
TOI% - ^0^ 150 
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^ ^ 31^ WI ^ MpT % f[ W ^P? 1^ ^ 

^gsifif^ w ^ wn m ^ ^ 'toFf ^i’ 3isifcr 
^ 31^ WR 1^PT1^ ^ ^ # 3n^ ^IT ^ jFT 4 ^ % 
i?gj ^ WcT ^ 3ienT-3i^ ^ 4 3im?ra>cir f ^ ^rt sfk ^ If 

'j-ptl RTT ^ (311^ 31^M?l) 3I^5crfer 4 W If w fM ^1 ^ 

^ ^nw 31^ li?iT ti stufI m?: si^^lf ffw 

t- 

gixzp^ f^FIT ^¥RWT 1 
W 5!«?ft|'l3'HIWll^Pt>!Wlf 

-# f? # ^ Wf IlinT If^ tl ^ ^ 3f^ t ^ ^ ^ 3ER 
c^ % 3 ire aw wItciT ti ^r 31^ ^ 3tfFr iRT ^ 

cpf f^fcT# t- 

311#?RTf FlHfSWf 
■ 5 ^ ’TFW - 1 

cl^d'WfWT tPHfFT 

mPpW^ii ® 

^ ^ t ^f3a#ai#af^3ffa3rq^Mf?^^ 

^mA 1^ 3iFf sif^iaR^ ^ If ^1 

’ gjiaiff^-^ ^ 4/ f 

^ T^wfcT ^ ^larjqjRT Wf 'JwfRT 

^0 a 5 D ?cff 0 W 262 


3 
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IS 


^ 3m ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 3rfi^cn^ zi^ w 

^ 3Taf f%cT # t ( aicPT^ ^ 3T^IfR 1 1 

^W - , 

^ ^it^iiii'w ^ WIT w mm p^ cicw t- Tj'TT 3lk 
3n^f^ -STrar? IR vj!?! 1^ c^ Vinl^o yITII, ^ WIT WPT 

•SlelfIT ^tl ^ WinjTiT^ cmT31%4T?P^^ W^ll 

’TFIW W WTT t % ^Jjicplcl I?? 3Ilf^ % t^R WR ^ 
'3'^T^PRTT WIT fl<<(^fcl 1^ WI WIT SIcI^ 1^ tl^ WIT ^ 

mraRT, wiMcT, tjftwT ^ xrat ti w R ^ci^r wrrarw ^ 

w tf 


^ ^ cpt WIT Wf t 3jk elWT rtrH ’k Ifto wilr 

RHT IP^ t| ® ^ ^ «TRT “Wir ^ W<)^ ^ 311^ 

M 1 1 WH ^ wn ^ wif W WIT 1 1 ^ ^ SIcIfifM ^ ^ WfJll' 

^;3ik ^ WFlf ^^WIT’Wcr tl WI? ^ URT ^ WIT ^ M tl 

W ^ ™ f^##FIl^'® ^ 1 1 ^ ^ 

TRjR ^ t' ^IcnfeTi#W( g clc[|® 1^ WR W? ^ IT^ ^ 

w^wn^ w «tT. ^ jraTR ^ w ^[wwi#*' pr t f 


1 

2 

3 

A 

5 

6 


cplSflcI^^ W Wf %jT W 150 
WI?^ «P|0t||ci^'cbH - 
R^p-- ipiaTR?f 4ar>'i8t' 

R;’!! cbloiJW^'cbR 
WfF RajTcIfcpR - 4'w7-^'‘Tf« 


<3^ tlJlojldfcPK 
W RoOTcIfpjR 


z)tJf-f/?-3 

^ar-ri?g 


7 
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^ 1 1 ^ t w[T ^ w ^ t f % 

^ w t ^ ^ ■^iraT2j' tR ^ ^ ^ ^ 

1 1 tw?r % ^ "pMMRf'' ^ ^ ^ 1 1 

3T^ Wf ^ ^11 ^ tl ^ Wn 37^ q5f 

q%^ l?3T ^ Mt t- 
^f^qfcraw^iw 

^ ’TJcf^i^qcp I 

#qqj: 

wiMq?q4^lf 

3!8^tc[ w w^RT ^ ^ %ci^ wr ^ ^ 

^ %ciq> 3lt? Riq ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ qRH ^1 

q^ TOtfcRj ^ 1?^ ^ wrr ^ q^ ti q^ w^qf' ^<n^m 
vjqqpT t w q^ wrr qiw w ti 3fk qpRq M WRqiR #rr ti qit 
1 1 3(cr: ^'<fiw 1 1 w 3Fq qqiFqq t- 

Tmi^ qiqf uron, 

^f#STf^ ijOTfl 

iimwxq qqr qf^‘- 

^ ciqr c|4^(^ll® 


TfW(S— qjpiWRT vJHI'ff— 467 qo 

|o q50?cfto qo qqq q^/ 7 
^0 m ^0 qo qsqqq q^ / 5 


3 
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tow vit¥ t iqftf cfr ^ ^ (^MIFRrf ^) ^ 

^ M si#r if ^ m^\ 

-m ^ "^' WIT giw ?I6? t W TM |cFIT ^WITO ^ 

TTf 1 1 TO WTT 1 1 TJ^ 3R ^- 

ttwM CRT 

TOc^ # ^ f^fcl|?l||| 

•Jf^Irl itcRF^ I 

w4cl5#TO[gW^MT I f 

3i«rtc( ^ ^ ^ % wr w ?i«tr ^ wr ^ wi ^ ^ w 
^ m? Tirk ft ^ a}t, w ^iprr ^ ip^ ^ ^ ^r sik % ^3c#>cicr 

ficir? ^ ^ 3lk TOT ^ ^ ^1 

m ^ ^ tfr c^ |TOr ?i4 eng wr totp? ^ 

^|5t ^ tl TO W Wn TOIfRtl 

TOcP TOI^ : 

Siqfclflfr ^ ^ ^ 3TRnT 1^ tl 

wifR^ 

sm- ^ sisj TOT ^ ^ ^ ^ mm h^fit ^ tot ^ 

TITO TO ^ ^^TTOET ^TOT ft ^TTO STcT^ W TOT t| 

^)TO TOTfR ^ Tixifwgfff^tiwtgff 

f ^5?T TO tr^ ^ 

’ fo W ToftO ■fo TOTITO / 306 

" •( » 1 6t||d ' f W TO fro - ^0 TOp 
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cl^P5p# ■?^ii 
'MRcf)c^ l^yRlci ^c^(«l<<cl5n’^ I 

^?FR ^ Wicp ^ll’ 

W(3p c|)t T#IM «M ^ ■If!^ ^ f^ ^ tl % ati^ 

^ ^ ^ tl f?T WI ^ WT 3Tcra^ ^ t^e# M tl 

^ 3 ^ WIT wicT teq ^ fit tl WT qqr ak ^ t, ^ 

^ f?T TIW t- ^ ^ ^ "fTWer ^ WT EnfiJcR> ^ 3i!qRr 1 1 cftt M 

qo^TT ^ ^q^T 5tcR Wp wr 'Jiial tl 
wn^ W^ltl 

Wf wrar ^ cl^[f^ 1 1 ^ 

3I8Tfc[ 'jqHFf ^ vTST ai«^ic«< '5’^ ’til*^ t®l^ i^r^SiPlTT ft>qi ^T^JT 

tt ^d^'K tlctl 1 1 

" Icl^ ^ ® 

^ 31^ qrr ^ei’q t-" ci^jr^l^ ^ WTFilRq^" l^ 

WTFf ^ Wtw tjPWT ^ TTf^ tl ^3^ ^;nf?qfcfMq?I ^ 31^ tl 
W WIT 3id4*H tl 
WP : 

f?Fr wicp srafR qt 31^ Tj^ ^ Mt t- 


?# g^yRTT^f^i 


^Tj^rgiPT ^ns^mrfjf- w??r sw 
qiW- «t>|oqic)^W 
■^TJ# ^ - cpiaTR^ 

gjicEnr^ji?!- cpiR^jT ^0“ 92 


4 
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% 

3f8^1c[ ^^3lf??rc|5tE|Wg5^^31N ^Ril^ ^ 

WT 3R^ fi«r 4 ^ ojt ^ l^if^ m ^ ^ wf Niq^T'O^ srf^ 

WTFT tl |yiwr ^ Tlf^ tl ^ ^ 3P![^ |3IT tl 31cn W 

a;Tc(^ M T-ara 1 1 

^ il HlHl^f|^c[ 

cR¥#PIT ^ Fell 
^RFfTTlf 

3I8l1^ W f55T ^15^ 3ITO tl ^ ^ W fcTT ^ 

tl ^ ^ ^ ^ tl g#|j ^ ^ ^ ^ t 

1?^ t#r ?if wiFf t, 

^ ^ wti 

^gc^mr arafR : 

vm ^ 3lfBR M WTFT ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

mm TitfW, 

WIR W ^ R ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ t, 

sfR ^ ^ ^ M ^ ^ ^ ™ ^ I ^ ^ ^ 

' f 0 ^ ^0 ^ 74 

^ f) TO ^ W - 31^1^ 626 

® «nW c|j|oij|d^«W? 
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^ ?l«sr cfr 31^ tl ^ ^ vifKr 3RR t| vr#t 

W t- W 'ElcHT -m 3^ 4 qi^clRcb ^ ^Hwnf^ 

^ V3c^ 37^R ^ tf ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ W^r Ilf 

tl ^ t t?i5 “fcFqfg cpfrs^ m ir ^ ?nE[ ?pt ifpi 

^ m ^3?F1 ?I)^ t % ^ WlT'fnW t t W tl ^ 
f tl 


cii*)'iixir4 4 w t- 


siaifcT ^ ^ 


^ ^ t 13^ efictoiT m CU^ C^ vRRjl ffj 3RI M ^ f 

31HIMP1 f ^giJteT t aisnfir m 


^ 4 W t 1^ 3Ic^ «?rra?T ^ ^3Wf 3tl vSmA^cpI ^ 
^ ^ ^ ^ 3ia^ TIT 'SWT ^ Tjotf gjT Ww vin4 vsc^sn 

SRTfR fcIT tf 

3pn4 TpRcT 4 'Jc^STT grr twt ^ wr ^mrir t- ^ 

v5M*ll’l ^ ^ 'fWfW f 'SfSIT t— 

f44ai 4 ^C^R3T 31^ f 31^ TfW W<r ^ ^1 ^ 
W 'd'<l?w 1 1 1?5[T 3F2T 'dqlS'l'^l 4- 

o 

-m g ^fpEfi^tn#! 


WPT <})|cT|lcl^<3SK sri^R’T '^0 480 


i 


^ - Wn^TfR 

Wl- TRTRI ‘PiR'R 4''!^ - 92 
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^|ujR«R 

3?a?fc| ^IFicPIcr cl^ cR ^ ^ 

’TR^ ^Jpf 31RRr ^1 

TI^ TTf iJHT ^ TfM Tf fri^ ^ ^fPWTT c^ ^ tl m vJcSfm 3Tcl^ 
1 1 i?gj 3FI V)'<T*?FI' ^- 


^f#h5q^ ^ 

'HNWTc^^ WII 

3!S^^cT TOKf ^ ^ 3ik ^ ^ ^ ^ 

SIRRT £^ ^RFT ’TptT W W ^3|f c^ I# ^ aitjwff # W ^ 

Wf ^1 

W ^ WR ^ ^ Ifirf^ ^ uqcwsff cpT W 

arri m-. w '^c^Kir ti w ^ ^ - 

¥r ci? 

^ Wf^ (ftciiffcpcf I 


t||#5T ur#%ii 


1 


^0 ^50 ^0- ^ ^: / 50 
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qr. SJFWjT 3PI^ ’ll ^ # WT #tlcn f 1 

TO ^ M ^FFTOI cR ^ tl Sik 
^«T WIW tl 31?r: ^5IT 31^ t| 

f^TOT 3i«rifR : 

^ ^ 3fk TO ^ ^ arrarqf ^ im I^toT 
TO> 3T^tfR ^ ^fcRfT#r^^^c^^ f^» w 

^ 'Wi ST# w# ow ^ f? q? w t %- 

“g^Rqr f^ror tof 

3TclfR ^ tl ^ ^ Sfw ^ ^ 

^ ^ 3mr ww TO 1 1 1^ ^1 ci‘'4hh ^ ^ 

Tlf^ Iff^ ^ 3FP ?cfRT w4 1 ftroi ^ t f 

' e r tHH i q i^ 1 jPW UfcT^ HRi«gacM’ci«jR^if4^N^I mR^iRci 1^ 

tl 3Pfl4 ^TO ^ qit qRqi%r 1^ %t '|W5: ^ fcTTOIT ^ 
ft 3RI^ M W tl 

• <ti i ftcq<4q i w gjft q4t t 

cfr f^TOT ^TIW aqcTfR tlcfT 1 1 

Pft ^f f^TOT TO we ^rRcffee ftcrr t- qqr- 
Siq T?T 

^ - cj)|a)icl^*tpK 

^ ^ ^ TOIK?f 

® cfm- TOITerf^jR 

* 3nqi4 f^5ici^ ^nftcqtffq 



26 



^HHH: 1 1’ 

3P^^c[ ^ f? ^ W^T ^ t ^ ^ ^ mm ^ t- 

SiafRvf cR TTcfrsf^, 

^Ri^f^ifcrqte I 

^ ^11^ 

sraif^- ^ ^ f^- ^ egg #gT 1^ ^ ^ 

efffPJlf ^ ^ 3#raT^ c^ zfR ^ ^ # Slj^raRTI ^ 1 1 

^ ^ cT^ik cfsMf k ^ 3fKrt^ 3il^raRg ^ tR 3jkwr ^ 

kR ^ 1 1 sra^ kwiT 3^^ km 1 1 w 3FT ^^• 



3p^fc[ t w ! 3M ^ sm kRRJi 5^ ^ k 
ti mffik k 3iRk wePT^t MM wirnmi 

^ ^ k k^ k MT ^ g?lk^ WM 1 1 3W kWJT 3MfR ti 


2 


^0 m ^0 MO Wf mf, 163 wk; 

|0 W MiD MO ^15^ mf: 4 ??ik> 
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srafR : 

^ fji WR t- ^ fM ^ ^pi 

T?cp m ^ w ^ ^ m gR^r M sr ^ c^ 
w f^^giw 3?gifR^ti ’ 

gro# ^ wr t ^ g^ g5t ^ «n% ^g 

3 nf^ gg am gf% gn^ ■g^ g? argifR ^ ti am g? wr grr mcrr 

1 1 1^ ^ ^ gR^ ^ gi# gg snf^ 

am gf% gn^ w M#>g grw ar^i^ ^ ti ^ 

mi aftg gi>^ arf^iM g^ gp m: gf gR ^ ^1 ^ 

ogg^icT aftg ftRiTi f^^iqlfckf gpT w#! «igtci gj?T— g^t 
WRIT ^ giggj^g gf^ gjrf g5t aigg# gj^ g^ ti 

aft^ g? gfcRigg ^ ^ 1^ gfciw ^ ^ 

gm f^Mf^ giw airgifR ^ tf 

gmrai^ ^ gg^aftg^MWStortl ^3^^^ ^ 

f^ T?^ g5l ^ gwfT gR^g^^T^^gftwgt ^ ^ 
aid^K ^ tl 

angr^ gm ^ ' l^gtgtf^gw^ gji'i^l^vciiqg: i" 

3is^fc[ wf^^g^wggg^n^ a^gifR^ ti ^ 
1%*^ ggft^ ^ giw argr^ gRei^ ?tgr ti 


gigf- ggogreifgjR 
gu^Dcp- gjim?t 
gggf- ^MMfR 
gjjanr^Rf- gm^ g?PI gc^; i 


4 
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wwil^Ri 1 1’ 

315?fc^ ^SflfcTRr ^ ^ ?Rf ^Fijof viifi^ 

3lk ff?T^ w gmi 31T w 8^^| ffrfM cr? i^cr ^i 

y^lq*vjlci ^ 

TOT ^1 





SJTcIWlftif 

3is?fcl #IPT 4! 3irq4 w 4 t ^ =5?^ t ^3^ f 

IT# ^ TOT ^ v5it%r # f? ^ ^ t TOT!? SMfR tl 

W 3R #- 


3TaT?T WM, 

Wkc|5«TT: T#| 


3TPrt8?)3??«TO, 


1 

2 


3 


^0 ?50 ?efl?j TO? 

|0 3T^rrc[?r ’Tpf: 144 ^0 

|0?5D ?efl0 ^0 STTOT TOf: 82 ^cfl^ 
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^ ^ 3R?RT 8?^ ^ TO TTPf 81WT 

^ |f| 3Icnfcf tl 

3MfR : 

^ t- W81WRM 

^siiax^iim: ijcikijMal ifaiuf 3iaifc[ to#Ic[> 3i8f ^ ^ 3Rf siaf cpT 

^I'W ^ 3iaift|'<'^i'e) ?tclT 1 1 

W 318^rf^5RRr TOfR ^ ^f f?T MR t- '1M 

?R^ ^ WTO 8IT fiFTO ci5# TO IRfcT 318^^ WPT, WMT ^T ’^^^8^ 

3ra^ ^ ii WTO ^ t\ 3|8%^ 31^ WF xflflT? I ^ ^ 

^ Tlc^ tl ^ TOffR c^ SPfpRlcr ^ ^ ^ tl TO SlelfR it 31% 

1% # lit t f 

3IRnt iTORT t TOIfR ^ If4 1% c^ fctW t ePKIT t 
^ gitf 31% ^ tl it W t trof % ^ Wtl %T viflt ^ 

sistroro 3icifR% t- 

wm m M% wt^i ^s«iti 
irg ^stroro mi f 

SlstcITORI 3icIfR ^ ^ t vj<<ie'(‘'l Fit TO fttc^i ?|ft ^ 

trar 1 1 fu% t ^ WITO7 TO MR t- 
m f?l%TOTt:, 


1 

2 


3 


-W '3eefT?f ^0 390 
^ «PIcZT% 

cfe l gl T ITO P TORS TOR TOTO <t PlqiTOi’^t ^ORTO 534 
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cgPicfiswii 

31WW fl '•raift , 

3iaifcl ^ ^ 1 fffW ^ 1^ incIT |3in w 

wTW^ffpr^tip^^itKT 3mif% |fi 

w ^ 3111# w p ^ IRI ^ ^ tl amici'}^ 

1 1 Vj^ 3PT 'ictlSX''!— 

sjfxRreg 

TIM ^1 

3trqi'dH'l 3# Wf:, 

^ ^ ^ ^11^ 

I 

31!Krf€[ ^ ^ W ?R ^ 31 ^! ^ ^ ■551 3 rr 

wi ^nra o*jf^ ^ 1^ ^ ^ ti 3iaifc[ ^ 

^ ti 

u# WI WI ^ irnu W 1 1 3IcI'?l 3taifc[7^ 3TclfR 

tl w 3PI 'd<l^'(“I ^ - 

3IST gr 

WPr:| 

Slf^iFTyTHf %, 


1 


2 


^0 ^ ^0 ’lio 3|<ci<!!f 635 ^0 

^0 TO xl^ 5 WW TO 
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WRI 31^ ^ ^ ^ ^ cR? sj% ^PT epT 

^ t sfk ^ ^ ^ |?r t M ^ £1# ^ t ^Pfif^ ^ 

3nf^ SRT t ipr # sF ^ 1 1 

^ ^ wr ^ iRT ^ c^ ^ ^ ^ 3nj^ ’EiFT ^ ti 

w^ 3n^ snfe eft f5m% 

TI^ ^r ^ fctlFF W tl 3RHF 3|?#FM 3T51fR tl WR ''F’ 3FJf 
^ 3R#RRI srafR cl>t ¥fR^ 'GW t - 

WIT Hf^TPtFif, 

?R^ ^n^f^Frari 

RTMRg teller, 

TTfl^T f^^e|R?[T:|f 

3I8Tf^ ’TPn ^ eR'P ^ i?ci> HT?[ ^ RhRci ^ ^flFFcIT 311^. 

fi# ^^lcfT ^ ’Tit ^ WT ^ M ^ ^ I ^ 3iq^ ?r5 ^ tFl 

^1 

tR wr WT ^ ^ t 1^ fMct ^ ’^t W TJt3 

terr tl 3P?^ sratcRFRT STFfR tl 

^ TIePR SiqtaRt 3TFfR ^ ^ ^ # tl ^Rl^ 

5 RllclT ' ’^ gTcTfR ^ TRTT ^fe’fRR M 1 1 


10 MT ^0 3P5T^ TSt: 182 sicrfl^ ^0 
10 ^ ^cflO ^0 3raWr TFf: - 177 leftcp ^0 


2 



yr 




^ ^ TO % 3jk 

^ jRiK, giRiT ^rrnflr, ajiq, 

vi^Kdl 3k ^f5lf^ ^ fkrai ^1 3f^ ?Rr 

^ ^f5f^ ^k#Tf % wr ^ |i wr-wi ^ 

^ |fe 3k 5^^ ^ ?j^l W ^ ^ 312jf t tiw 
^n=^ ^ ^ fkFScrr ^ m fkir li f%Rf - iw sifkiqici 
^ ^ ^ 51^ 3k 3F-J, % ■#?[ % ^ % TOT ^^31^ 

F|5: ^ ^ ^ ^ ti ^ 3i^f2RR ak fir t 

l^wr im x?2fi |k % ^ cPiT #n#fr ^ wf ‘w* 
fir ^ |i ^ rm % cM j^Rf ai^, ^rt ^ ^ 3# 

#kr WT, kR ^ ^ ^ '^' w ^ % 

cRT #T ^ ^ ^ ^ 31WR7 ^ ^ 

W 3i 4> ^ ^PMlrcf ^ ‘^kr* TdW fir TOIM ^1 

^ ^ ^ 3k 3pft' t 3^ '3i4»^(^' 

^ ti i;^ ^r^iiK #15^ t p l?r^ ^ ^ 

31^, -j^^ % |ERf fir ^ ^ ''S'^W t ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ f=iM ^ ^ ^ 3ii|a[ sfRSR ^r ^ 

■Rf^' fkiT tl ' ■ SIT^ ^TPf^ ^ ^ ^ 

tl ll 31?# W ^ f^ ^ # f^f ^ €f 


?#: w: wm ^#r ^fn^jkkr: i 

3i#r ^ ^Rki^dKdr R^q^^^ifiir 1 1 

(dldil!<IM 17-96) 



14B 


^ ^ 3[f# ^ ^ ^ % 

cfJT^ % 3jk ^F#T ^ m %\ 

\ 

3iRit TO ^ f>[f 4 wir ^ ^ li 3il^ 
TO?I ^ ^m-'pTO^-TO ft sit?: TOT ^ ’’115^ 

|3iri -m^ ^ wm ?fpT sii^^ ak tot ^ ^ 

1^1 ^ JRiK "9?:^ 3)4. ^ ^ Silent IRT 5TTf^ 'f.’^'fl XtlK'H^I 

lira??: JRiT^ ^1 sn^ ^ ^ TO ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ %r 4 TO ^ ^TfTO: 

^ ^ jnc^ ti ^ 

iril'MIcM T ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ TTPt ^ JPT 

?PfT %l ^ ^ ^W,t - JWl^, 1^' 

Sl^qfkr, vjq<.d(, sit^T, ^ * 

3n=# ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

'1%9n=ri^|Ri=i®?T^^ •’spT^ sr^'^rreT 

~]. TOT ?T1# ^f9R^ 

g|^^!lfeRr^i?T?X^?it^’ 't>lI^CI^*^t^* I 

^ ;ttwt I 

T^i^f W?T: te#T 1 1 

(eb|c^K!i> JW*T JT®PT?nT 41 "42) 

gn^n^ iTO - ^ ^ ^ 


2. 
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m ^ f m w siF^Rq ^ ffe q5^ qit cirrq ^ q>iw^ 

ti p ^ ^ 1^ w I - 

^ WliPHt €Rf: #lfeq ?q]f¥T: I 
Wq^cR^ ^^'(.•q'jiiRqd^l^'Jil: 1 1 ' 

3n?qT % #rtf^ «r^. % wt jm ^ # stqftiT^f ^c^tikiqq) 

si^r t ^ <.to% srff ^ yjf I ^ fjf - ■qi^, 3?N, jraR 

ti # to ^ ^ t ^ 

3il^^K»hH^ q^ % qf 1^ ll ^ tiWMci: ff'-’n^ ^ 

TM^ t toFq 1^ ^ m ^3to=?R ste w^jr 

^ ^ t - 

anf^fRto ^ ^."’1^1% ^PRq? 1 1 

^ ?sf qM Ito ^ toR ^ W 

sfR h 

^ ^ ^ 5qq5T SlilRq Wq5R ^ ^ ^ ■ 

■ jMlc^r^^d^fjlO ^i t^ : N^: 11^ 


^ - ^qsiT ;iq>T?r ^3^, ^ ^0 66 
qqsif jPRjRT FR? ^ ^ 10 68, ^010 4 1 7 

^ qnsq jwn - 3nssi ^3ini, ^ lo 69 ?oio 4i8 


3 . 



14S 


^ % 3il^ % wr m ^ % wm 

^TIW % " 


F(^ '^yccra^^ I 


j^RM ^ f^f^df^: II 


I7ir& lci^ ^ ?#ii MRiF^r 

^ ^RR "hT ^ f^IW '%! 3l>r ^ 

^ ^ fto li 


^fsjr ^ 


cb|o^i|fH'=bK ^ ^ ^ ^ ’THt 

ti 3imi« ^ ^ =i?r syi % wi ’ll % wi 

#rr %i 


fp^ ^ . episq JlHfrRI, 3nR^ ^^r^rlRf, ^ ^0 70, 


2 . 


^ 10 419 
¥fPf^ - «t)t6'HH4>R l/9 
e(iMT^, 1/7 
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^ ^ ^ ^ ^ smM TfRT ll ^ JT^ ^ c^ 1^ 

^rnff ^1 ^-FT^ ^idifijii^ ^ TT^ jn^ 

•> 

li 


^TFTI ^ ^ ^ 3fiM ^qTRF ll 

%■ ai^fR 'ItF^T ^ ^f5T fiW ^ ^ 

^ 5!flWr 3]^ej,f^d ^ I ^ 3]^ ^ ^ 

^ wr %i ' 


3IMt W % ^ ^ ^ % WT f¥^ WIT 

t T][^ ^ ^ f^R#r w ^ ^jTWf3^ 

% ^ ^ f^ii^ ^ ^ I, ym: w^r % 

?Kr f^if^ ^li «TFrf^q^^?qTqf t 

• q i gqsff R M ^ «R^T5f^ ^ WT t 1^ wq ^tqgqcT ^ 

^ 'd®hdl % 1 151^ §ld1 ^ 3 inI^ Wf ^ 3fiT^ ^<ci^f^ 

^ q5t ^ wrqr |f^ ti FR: ^ 

^ 3n^ vm ^ ^ ^ ^ 

WW |f^ F3^ tl 31RT^. ^ qi wldiR f^qr % 't>M 


1 . ^TPTf qqsqRfqq^ l/47, 48, 49 

2. ' ^^qiMdq'^ ^ Piq^qq^fq^ i 

qn^ f *1?^ 1 1 

/ qqsqi^.w 1/9 
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^PISJT ^ ^ ^T ^ ^ ^ TOT li ^ cW % ^ 

^ ^ ^F^tlFTR % f^%|ld=h ^1 


^ m ^ srt 5MI ^ fl 3nd^ 

^ ^ t I?: ^ ^ ^ fi? ^ ^ % WT ^flH^ 

ti ^ 31^ ^ w: ^ ^ ^ TTC 1^ 

^ ^ ^ ^F54. #=?^f ^ W ^ ^ JT^ 3T^^ 

9ft ^fnsJT % ^nsqe^ ^ sfq^pf^ ^ ^ %i ' 

cipi^ ^ yijf ^ firq^ ^ ^ ^iHF I, <FRn ^ 

^ 311^ ^ ^ % iWl?T ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
Ff^ i^iwr % ^ joff ^ ^ j%i5 ^ F?: w 

^ ^ m m: ^ ^ ^ ^ wr*: 

^ ^ ?it ^ ^ ^ 3r9n^ ^ ^’’Ti ^ 

f ^% 9(f{ ^ ^Nf ^ ^n»FF vdl^d ^ 

3n^ 3iFP^ TO % %i w ^ wm 

^ ^ I cFiT ^ ^ ^ %i 

I. cT?^ #r^ ^ ' 

zeros' Rq^«1^d 1^ • I 

/ «t>MK^- 


2. 


^ femfliIrflFit 1 


^PFf - ^jI'^^K ^ 2/l/l 
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^ ^ ^ eqn vr# 

f=F)^ ^ I s^F^n^tefi % ^ f> 2 ? ^ 5 ? ci^ ^ 

f^lWT JiHT ^ ^1 e#|HpK 3IT^(i-#rf % t^lfjf p i ^pqui ^ 

Sfri ^«Tci^: ^-P^^pqui sifpi {^| 

«i^=iPiqiRi4T ^ jRpmr ^ % 311SJK iq?: ^ JiiT ^ ^ 

^ f^ll^d %| t ^ jnPR 2f5T STSilf^fcl 

^ 3?^ FT ^1 ^ 3fFF?#T ^ 31^31^^ ^ ^ 

3T^?q^xffcf ^ ^ 3|^r^ siflRJ ^ 1M ll ^ ^ TOTcW 

’Ml 


^ WT cT^P’flfe FT t ’I'FT ^ ^ 

^ I jfT3 m:w ’T^ JfT^ ^ ^ % %PT 

^ ^ ^ ^(M3Tf, ’IT’f 3(1^ 3(1^ ^iiRrfnff efiT 3PTPf^ 

Ff^T ^ IW ?FFT ^ ^ ll ^ ^ J^^TT S^IOT FT 
% f^RIM ^1 


’TWTFFT ^ F FR FFB 

F FT MRF ^ -Wl^'IK’T ^ ^RF# 

MiqF ^ ^ F«TT ^ ^ F’fr-F’fl ^ F«TI ^ F#!T?r 

FRt t lFTT*rr 

XR M sit^tm ^f 3igigiFi F ftI^ 

^ ^ tl ^ cit ’Tf ^ ’TFFFT ^ Ft W #t: wm FT 
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^ JtFf: tl cP#T ifi ^ ^ ^pf ^ 

?pft % awp ^ ^ ^ srssictfF, ?g{^ c^ cpsqr % 

^ ^ ■qR^ ITER^ ^ ^ 3Rp Tfct^rRvffiT gflt WT ^ 
fist iWcb ^ ^ =Fi2II ^ ’[FIT V'^WR 3^ 3||^ 

^ ym: ^ ^ % sn^ % 

^p5f5SlT f^cT it ^ %i 

^ ^ ^ ^rp^i wq 

^ ^ I 3fk # qpT ^ -im^fm 'SR-^ "51 #F5^ 

Rit ^ ’^RT ^ ^ JWil Rit ^ 

%1 
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m €tefecf tfkv^ 


V 
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mm 


: 

a|ciq^ % 

^ ^ %1 ^ ®[% «tTO-xifeR ^ ^ HRcHi, 

m 3(tpii Wc^f %\ JUfcJ m\ ^ sir^t^ ^ ^ 

qpsn % ^ 3i?jpa jii#T ^ ift li ^ 3n#R5 
^ %l Sf^Ff-aj^ ^ ^ ^ 31^-31^ ^ R[?WH 

Sft, psit^ RR-f^ m 

^ li jiTfci % jw ^ wn ^ ^ 

% ^ ^ m ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ t - I. 2. Wt 3. 3i^^ 4. 5. 

^qszjf ^ vn^ eft FiFTten ^ ^ ^ ^* 

tP|M ^T JI% ^ 

^ fa ^ ‘?5?WI' ^ '!*™5a ^ 

JM * Pw %l *w* <« ^ 5"^ ^ ^ ’” 

% Prai^ S» tRrt ^ ^ ^ 311^ %i 

tl 

, j^, #5!m f^. 1^ *^2 
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qpsiT ^fT ti 


isi^m ^ 3?^ - trar^ 3fr? ^?Rr 

fiRIN sfk ^ SRT ^ ^ «ftl ^Tf ^ ^ ^ ^ 

tjf^^ ^ ^ M ^ ^l' #Jr ^ ^ 5F3FRW 

Q 

^ 244 ^ ^ ^ % #iit ^ ^RIT^ ^ ^ 

^Tiit ^ ^r?iHt ^ ^ ^nw4l ^>1T 

trar^ ^ ^ ^ 3k w^ 

% ^ tipif c|5t qM % ^ *n^ ^1 ^ ^ 

^ % ^5TC^ I# 3|#pR 45t W|cr ^^1 ^1 

^oji^ ^ Wt w?i ^ ^ 

ff^ :.%l ITf Iff # ^ ^if^ ]P!if W5T ’pf « 3r^ 

5RT %l ^ ^gc4>^T 3n®r 3i^H<?l®^=f 


^ ^ ^ 

1961 - ■41 <9+^ JI^iRFf 

W!^ - ■?0 244 

^Tiit I "38 





: 

ti 


^‘^f?W ?#ir WnR ^ 

jiTf^ ^ jRl’i |3i[i ^ '^5?eR2n (^i3n^".r) ^ 

jmi^ ^ I, ^ 3PT 'ff?=^‘ ^ jif^ % ^trtt ^pnfJT ^ 

^t^rf «inT3if ^ jt%i ^ s?m ^ jiqtf %i 

^ ^ m ^ jiif?r j#nf ^ ^i|?^i li 31^ 
w I ^ ]Rr % ^ 3 ^ clr5r? ^ ^ ti 

^Rsq M ^ t\ ji^ =^11^ ^ ti 

wa w fr: ^ ti 

^ f^W ^ ^ m: ^ FP 3iq^ JlfRI ^ ^ m ^■'ft'^R 
^ tl' 


1893 ^ ^ ^PE^ ^ \5r=h^l ?#!> 

^ F^RT ^ W ^ ¥fl[ tl^ 


I . 


2 . 


Flf^ ^ 

^SFFf^ Flf^ ^ ^ ^ ^0 367 
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^ M W^, afk 

tl #15^ €f5c=^ 

^ FIFT ^ ^ TOTI ^ 311^ ft? JUfcf % 3t^ 5Nf ^ 

^ ^ ^1 ^ t ^ ^ ^ ?R5R 

% jwt»r ^ ^ li' 

§4^^ ^ ^ '^gc+^n* ^ ^ d-HR 

^TRI % - 

I 

• g ' C^^d ^ WI I^IWR I 

■s^^ ^ R f^lWR 

31^ ^psrf ^T4?ng:«?#T 1^ 

gjqi^ ?j?r ^51^ ^ ^ ^ 

»TO =R?pr snl^ w'T^ ^ ^ ^ 

312^^ ^ ^ ^1 



^ JRTR ^ OT (^RI^ d<.dlgd<^) 

^ ^ ^ jrf^ SHOT t fR ^ 

^ f^rt^ '=h<41 3Ri^ ^ ^ tl 


2 . 


^?r ^nf^ ^ 



.15S 




: 

^TR#r ^ ^ ^ ^ "qftqif ' 3R?sii ^ 

Tl|^ % 1^ ^ to! ’^T ^R^HTilf ^ ^ %, 

;3Jit si^RiR, 3iif^ ^ ^ %i ^agf^ 

^ ^ 3||l|ehll^ •<^*lr=hlR'Ji, ®M'l§lR'h ^ ^ HIdl 

ti f% ym: wfi wipq w ^ sr^r^n, ^ 

^ ^ 3lflR7 ?I?jtlT ^ t, JI^ 3#i5R ^ 

anfcf % ^9#^ ^ ^ ^ stelRr^ 3|i'i'-<^H'n 

^ %l ^Ip ^ ^ ^ ^ WI-W 3lF#Sp WJ ^ 

7IR % ^ ti M % ^ w sncJn^ 

"TO ^ W^nr^I 3i4- ^ ^ 

w ^ SIT ^ ^1 ^ ^ m ^ ^ 

TF3if 3ik ^ 

^ JTxqif^ ^ ^ mf h ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

% FiH tlRr' ^ ^T ^ JT’i^ ^1 

M W) ^ M ^ ^ ^ 

TTgf^ % ^ ^ fSIT tl 
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M ns? ^ : 

11^ ^ W ti ^ + srw - jir^m 

?i5iT "s-V ^ ^ ns? ^f5T f^nih f3ii |i ' 

> 

nssRT ^ Mr t # 

^qRT jnn# % %i Mr M ^ stf^sqM fif^ ^ ti M 

nif^???5K ^ f^tl mM 

% Sjf^lsqjiRf ^ M-M ?n^ %l M ‘31^^ M ^ 

^ ^ nM nw ^ ^ ^ a^l^'-MPra 

?5T Mr ti^ 

^iRRir Mr WK % np? - Mr* sn^ ^ 
^ sn ^ S|5t nM fMr ^ ^3> M 

ll 


W?^ pr % ^ - 'M ^ fw 

ti tirai Jr W? ^ sra ^ * J3VII 

m ;w>f^ jpm ^ »n ^ ^ 

1 . ^lftc5 ^ ™ ^ 

2. ^rJt^ 

3. wiaw ^ 



1B3 


^ ^ T’T#! '$P)%t:j^ JTsn%qi^ ^ ^ 

?Tpf^ ^ 3lf^c^f^ ^ srf^ ^ ^ ^5P^ ^1 

> 

M % 31^ - jM, R^, jr^, 

"qRqi^t, ^ W, HFto, Rrar-jif^, jirt ?pMt?r M, 

ctfRiTDI ^ ^ ;gj%c^ |j^^ ^ ^FT ?f5T t^, 3|RR:W 

snf^ RfiTi ’i^ ti 

^FR% M % jip ^ iRs % 

fRr m' li ^ fRi 3i?zpcr 

JT^W t ^ ^ ^ 1^ ^ W T3[^ Rwi^jw ti 

#St : 

i^MI^ ^RRT ^ ■'|^r^4I ?#r‘’“^jn % 

^ ^ iF«r ^ 3i?ipcr ^ ti % 

% Jli^ ^li^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

3pef ^ ^fsfteRiT cPIT ^ yif^^ ^ ^ 

t %i ^ qra ^ ^ mi ^ms^r 

^ '' fs ' c mm* mt 3i^ mFi spr fft ^ mi ' 


I . 


mm — ?ifewR 


mo i^ET-T^T* ^ 
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# ^sFIcT: ^ F^ ‘f^sil' % ^ FT ^l' flWl4t 2i?t 

Tff ff^ 3i?F^ ji^ %i F^fT M sicFtt w ^ I^[ ^ wr 

> 

pciqfJlfJJTJF %\^ 

Ff^ f^ISRf % FT ^ % 3PT 

'iFf ' ^ ^ I % ^ % FR'F €t FI 

F^ #Fil^ I^ffi^ 

% T^f^ 3FIFT FI 3k 

^jlcFT FT 3k ^ ^il^ 3k ^ff=FT ^ ^ FIcif F5I StcIF 

^ - I. FTFf^ F ^3ftFFFT F^FF F^t FIFT 2. IVcFT-FFT 

f^T^FT ^ ^ F?t FIFT 3. 3P^-f^ % 

^SF^Ff ^ ^ FFF F5T^ ^ Ft^FcIT ^ FIFTI 

m ^ FfTF5T5F % 31!;3i7i?r Fl 

# F5k F?t FIFT F5t M ^ FIcFT F ^qiFcpgt FWk ^ ^ ^ 

F FlTFJf^ ^ FF ^ ^Flf^ FvJ^ ^1 


1 . 

2. 


3 . 


l^FlfkF FitFkFT “ ^^FfF5^ 
FFF FRIFF F;^, ^ FO 380 
#=fF FT #I1W ^^0 169 
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^ ^ ^-3f^ ^l%clf ^ 

tl W ^RlFRTsq' ^ TRT ^3=^1^ ^ ^ gjjl :g^ 

^ #C anf^ ^ TffR ?#sq-c{cj^| ^ ^ TO 

SRT ^ ^ Fl^ ^ ^ ^ oiiiteiji || ^cfc^ 

% ^ W¥T t ^cirai % % arq^fl Eife JI|f^ % ^RFT FIR 

^ wf 17 # IT?: ^ wm f¥^ R TOT ^ V ak 

jn^ % - ini^ TTte ^ F=ciH ^1 w ^ TO?T 

SfcqR 3TOR alk ^ f=irt ^nf^ ^ ^ 

aik 5 ^ 1 ^ f^l JIRf:W ^ 1 % ^ ^ ^ TO 
qri anf^ ^ ^ fr 4 Rm ^ ^ 

TM j?: !pff t ^ jnR ^1 ^NRWT 

3RR FIR TOIT - aiM 49 rt ^ RR ^ aipft afk 
^ ^ farr «-iijRi44 Fgf fw ^ f^i 3nfe=Ji ^ ^ 

^ FIR ^ R1?RT ^ aiFT ^ ^ 3^ 

jnR f^nr ^ ^ srq^ fr ^ ^ ^ "’n^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ Tf^ WT ^ ^ ^ • 

^ ^ 3lT?^TO rxx4)l ' (l ^1 31li^ ^ ^ RIW ^ f=IRr 
351 t 5| f^ijTT ^1 ^ f¥ RRcT t anf^ 

^ ^ F# ^r4R4 i W ^nf^ fti' ^ w: ^ ®iR 
FRT xt: ^nf^ TO> ?Tfxw ^ to ^in ^ir 


pror ^ Ff: - 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 

66, 67, 68, 69, 70 
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^ W jmtcf ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ # sipft 

3fl^ ^ ^ ■'R % ^1 ^ ^ W 3)sJ, |3II ^tpjf ^ 

^ ?nPf5?JI TfiTf cf^ sITfPI ^ ^ ^ w ^ cpiss |3[| ^ 

wffcf ^ ’i^i “'hi4(Sl ^ 3IRR ^ 1^: an^ ^5^ ^ ^ tf?: 

^ ^ Tl^l w 3|f^ I ^ ^ 3P^ % 

^1 ^ wpT j^iwT ^ ^ ift w>rf^ ^scir t ^ f^r?^ 

f( W ^ % SRf?: ^ JTIR % ITO qi^niTI Tff ^FfcR ^ 31^^ 
fsir ^ 3ii^ ^ f% iipT? % M 

^ f%qT ^1 31^ #5fqf n^ ^ ^pFi^nzn ^ wm 

w (^rn^r) % wr ^ ^ w ^ 

% ^ ®R^ ^ % c[f^ ;q)TTf c]^ <=bKlqW % % 

^ ^ 3ig^ |t -,cit W ^ ^1 

■RT^ "Rnf ^IFcf R% ^ ^IT ^IRT 

#r ^ 3i\i #5nT ^rrat ^ wt ^ sirim ^ 

% RS2T ^ V ^ ’SRRRR ^ f#tf ^ ^ w sjk 

Rifef ^ ^ ’R22R t SRiTI^ ^ SlRM ^ ak ^WRR 3lMt ^ "^M 

R5t 51% R’^ f^l* ^ ?TfT“F vilqt^qcjjijft 

^ it W % ^l%?f RTWT ^TfRW R?t i'dHl SaRT 

Rp ^ 3RR)I# % IRfH ^1 

^ 512pR ^ 31^ ^ ^3R)%R % sipR 

^-31^ RJT 51?R^ ■^H^Ic'HR RRIRT %l FFT % %ss 

1. ^IrPSfT ?#T ^ 61, 62, 63, 

69, 70, 72 
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■6:.'^ ^ t % %q w |i ^ w 

#[ ^ ^ ^icRi^ nsifr2^3#fq^^w% ^ 

■^mi, W ^ ^ ^IRF5T1 nsft ^ ’TJTO Wlf^ ^ 

^ TIPTT t, ^nSRi ^ #1^ i^«5T cfiT fToi w wn 

ti ^ ^fciT I TrsKR wfi w=ci ^ ^ 

t, SIFT ^ ^ W ^1 * 


^Pi?2f>«Tr 
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3k W3Tt t f^t#T 

% WT ^ ti ^ ^ 3rra^ % p: % 3IR % ^ 

^ f^ Sk f^<iJFd ^ ^ 1^ 3}™ 

^ f^#f ^ ^1 3n=5n^ ^ ^ ^ 

^aFfe ffe t 3k #tcr ^ 

^*t ^ tl W TO ^ sft m ^ ^ 31^ 

^ W 1 1 ^ ^ +i5l®t5M ^ 3 iRR^ % 3pf>^ 

TOT %l w ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ sirZRT T^X ^ |Mm 

^ tj 

Rr ^ w^ ^ ^ ^T ^ ^ 

^FiT ^ It 3fR TFnig^ ^ ^ ^ ti f^f>^ 

TOT%^^r^W3n^t ^ IT# w ^ 

RisiRTR^f ^ ^ (ye&Fa jrfcFnf^ ^1 ^ N^a, Rf^t 

Tf# ^ w ^ ^ ^ %, ^ 3k ^ TO ^ ^ 

%i 


#R % 3TTO 1^ ^ 31#^^ 31Ta^ 4 

^f( M % ^ ^ %1 ^ ^ 
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^ =:^cwR-ci ^ (^TR^) 3k ^ 51^ t ft tl #1^ 
^iRT fr' % ^1 ^ 3isfe 5i®cf ^ ?nf^ 3i4 % 'ste^i 

•eh?!' 3k ^ ^ fki^ # ft %’ '-^ ^ ^ 

t - 

fti ^ ^ #1^13^/ 

% aror ^ #T TO# t - I* 

# TOI^ 2. sim ak ^TOJ 3. ^ jkcT #fcIT TORJI 

# TORI ^ I# ^ ^ I - 

^iTR#lf^ ^ WMton : I ^ 

%f 3k w?r ^ fRRT: '3K? 3k ^ 

l^psir |TT| ^^nciT f f¥ ^fis^ ^ 'S’Rk ftcT ^ ^ ^ 
^ #ff % flldAl!tlR5f % 5f% an# ^TOtgk % #3TI 

#(lRr giFE^r ^ ^Tfrc^ : 

^ 3n?F3[ ^ 3nft^ % 3k 3lFF^ ^ 

\ ^ ^ f:^, #R ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ # 1% ^ 3Fnt^ ^ t % ^1 

7RT. 

^ 3n# ^ ^ ^ 

#jnc|T?q cIccERt: >3 

i“ ^ ^ fo 6 

^ ^ ^ fo 6 


2 . 



^ ^ li 

■> 

«#vf Tirf. ^ ^ % wr wm, ^ ^ t ^ ^ 

ti ^ ^ ^ ^ W tl ^ ^T??Jf I - ■?[% 

% hr'H'^kw 

^ ^ fW ^ ti ^ ^ 

^ ^iFf qw ^ q5^ wr ^ ^ ^ 1? 

;e5^ wiH % ^ ^ ^ ^iT^ % ^ ti i5Rr 

=BKW ^Tf % f^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

<rqFif ^ ^1 

3ffr:^ #1^ 51M q5t ^TR^ #tc^r ^ q^r 
^ ^iTlc5IT ^ 1^' tl ^ W ^ ^ - 

j5tq^ ^3%: HM^?\qfcf: I 

^rrrfc^ '^viw'Wi 

tf^R|'-e|^=l<^l'1=l«lWqT' I I* 

%T tl 

jrf^ ^ ^1 

CI^ jm w 3^04 i •M_^_-_^;;^j 

:; i. ’nS^ 
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^ : 

^ ^ FR ’EfiT anf^ FR ^ ^ ^=£eRI 

^ FFft FIR qr % FR ^ tl ^ ^ ^cR 

^ ^ ^TIcFT fS^irr ^ ^ FRT FR % 3IRFRJ FR 

^ %, F5^ FR ^ ^ ^ RIe{5;gnr % f5#?lT % 313 

^ tl 313^ Jl?^ 315 % SIRFRF FR ^ V ^H%^, 

^ (^) ^ t[f^#T ^1^1 

W FI^ wm 5R % ^?r, TOR, RCTT ^ ^ pTTO 

atlR *fe^ ^^1 ' 

^ FR ^ 3Flar ^ #r qr ^ % 3FIF 

#rr I w(i^ ^ Fi^ % trcp f^ ^ ffci ^ ^ ^ 

31RcTr % ^ W W ^ ll^ 

^gsiRT : 

fiif 3^ ^ ^iR w R^ ^ 'snt ti 

?fI5cf SlI^ ^ FIT ^ ^RR5T 3R^' t *%' sfl^ '^^x^lq' 

*3?^, '3«?R', 'OT31', F5RT ^ 


1 . FftcT f^RFlf^ - 3153 RfO 126 

aiNl^f - JR5T5I^ RN13 fWRT I 

2. F*ft3 ^FIF - %* 

tRR »RcI^ - ^0 502 


3 . 
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^ ^ ft 31^ ^ 3I5R5IT ^ 

ip ^ ’n^T^ afp: %r % ^ #it ^ 

%l ^ ^ apf' W Fl^ ^ sFT 


FR % JIR^ ^ ^ airdiw 

cp^ ip ^ ’IT^' t 31^ ^'t f3#?n tl 1^ 


zjqr ^ #0fT % cR ^ ^ ^ 

3fk f^WT ^ ^ ^ ^ 

airflf fF^ ’if^ ^ 

2. #pr m^r - %• ^ 

2^ ^jcfFcF?^ ifpjjt ■JRT5 1 

^pg^fjjijrgffl^ ” 

^ ^ ^raRn#^^* " 
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|5r^f "m; TMfRR ^ f^i 

% urar ^1 «?t fro ^ f%0 % 

TO ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 1^ #TOi #r 

^ #iiT TO ^ 3n2i#r sjt 1^ 1 ?t ^ 1^ im. 

^ ^1 ' 


1^ ym: ^ jitit w % 

^(f ^ t 3?fclf^ f^IWf5 ^ ^ 

^ 3lf^ ^ tl ftr^R TO ^ TOf^ ^IWF TO^IT^ 
^T Wf % ^^TR^ ^ ^TR^ ^ar ^ vJcHircf % 

^ m FTO ^ ^3## ^ 



^p^ozn^nMi^: I 


TOp^^Hlf^KWli^ ^ > I '51 II 

.(TO^fisrr J^) 

TO 

f^?n ^ TOi^ w^i^f^iwf) ^ 3T5 tor^rii to 

^ ^ ten ^ ^ ^ 
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iRT w sni 

^ 15r?i^?^^^?m:?SRrjpnc^fW2ii^ wm 

?TW w ^ wm ^ TF5IT 4 gf ^<r ^ si^ m jm 

1 

m ^ TORT m ^ 3R^ Tiim ^=cl^ % it JIM 

2TT 19% TOTRT ^sptm t ^Ttlf^ t.lt JIFRI «Tt'| ' 


31^ cTcFRTFntefT^ 1 1 
^ fRITW RTldWIdl'iHlftcf m 1 1 

^ ^0 1 15, 1 16) 






V 







1 74 


m 3[^ ^spit ^ ^1 

3^tp|, 3f#c}^ ^ 

^3^ 3^ ^R^Uf^Rc^, ^rcp3c{7^ 

J15W ^ 

t cRT 7M W^, #M W[^ y rf ^Vjqct^i^ ^ 3l#c[#T, 

vsr^'jl ltd'll, ^TR^, #F€Rm ^^iiJlEpT ^Rrf=cR5, 

snf^ % TFIT ;3#T 3^^, l^'ERI, ^f>f^ 3^ 

3#l?r q^imfricf,, spssRfJ V1FR5 35 !%, ^%g[ 

^rf3^ <.hVcii 551 ^ i3;jRi, fl?, ^ jRiFcr=? W'P fif^rw 

i'a=i*il WR"^ ^ sjtpR #qi5r | ^ ^ qi^ t ift 

3^ % J1|^ ^K^4'i«b7 ^ %l 19% 3li^if%Rr 

3 ^ irott , W fRR^, 931%T 3 ^ 9^, f¥^ 
3 ^ , 3 fe 2 pr"~^if^, ^ 3139 ^, 3rs3RjF 3 ^ 

^ 3^ ^ ^ ti 

19^ 3^ 919^ 9W59^ Sir^RcT 9^R p9 ^ 

3^ % ^ ^ i^R0# (^13^ ^ % 9[R 9Fr 7?^ fW f^f%c9'H 

^ 9 f^ cit %1R!R) 3 ^ #19 #r % %^ IRF WRT #fR %cHl€t9 

^ ^ 3Tf9^ ^pRRn3^ ?R%%9T =fR% ^ ^ ^ 9R 

f%7TI ^pFR fRR ^ 9T9^ tl l<Jlf^^ 99% 21 fqqigl^ ^F ftq-9’1 
f^RF9F !■ RR=^ f9 91R5T59 ^ 9FF ^ 99 9i%F f^iSF |l 

^T[R 9^C9FW95c9 % %3^ ^l'9l 9999 % 9^ 

9PT9f % 39 t ^ ^ l%|99) %t *^F9>F 3RF 9R^ t, • • • IW 
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tifhw % ^^4? ^ %\ M ^ sm: w: 

f%q sjT^ tn: cTiT 

i^^Rt ^ cpt tjcfii^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^1 

% W^ sn^ ^ |fi% ^ li^TI ^ W CRT sqj^ 

tl ^ ^'Hl< 'i<>‘Hi6iqrcl % wr (ifsr t, ^ jpilS ^ 

1% ^+lK f^ «#jFf ^ ^ ^1 ^ ^ ^nl^ef^ 

W{ % ^l+iK ^ ^ ^ #pr c=qrr f^, ai^iRr ^ aft?: sr^ 
if^NI % ^%?ir ^ ^ f¥^ry=b ^5t ^ ^FITI ' 

# FPR afk ^ f?n?: ■i<"'imH<ir3 

% w ti ^ xRciTf?Tc(f?r % w &xf ft5r t CRT ^ 
ti ^ 3f5|j ^ ^ w ^ li ^ wr pxT w 

ti 


?T¥sj|^ 3k Tr?5n?^R?cr to 6r 

fM ^ 't tl ^ W f^, cRT TOTW^RoT % 

tl sfl?: ?pi1UcR TOTfXRof % WI Tit tl 

gi^R %[ tii^ ^ ?M Wf5 ^ % TRT t Slcip^ TOT 
^JTsrr^RTRTtl TRTsr^l^JM%^ |:W ^ T=W % 
«R^ ^ ^^Rlt tl 


:flrW ?#f> ^ 



^ ^ ^ t snfer f^RREIRT % tl w 

MM'h ^ 4R=II< % Jlj^ t^NlH ^1 ^ ^ tpr ajtf^ 

«n| %M Rf^W'i ^ ^ ^ft ^ ^i' ^ ji^f>R ^ 

■qRPF aic^F^ JM ^ WF ^1 f:W ^ 

arq^ ¥nt q5t ^ ^ ^ q^ ^nnt t, q??^ 

JM % j# ^3c[F^ ^ "sfit ^1 TMT q^r ^ aiR^i 

^ ^ ^ fifwq % €ft ^ Rm ^ ^wiT m) a^r 

qjt RFqTi en(% qqqt^l?Fn#Tjitq^Rr. 

% j# ^3^1^ ^ ^1 ^ q^R) aiq^ qit TRT ’ta % anw 
q^qr ^ «nf%i qqqf % ^ ^ Ri^ qr #w>r ^ ^ 

wn ^ 3Tq^ qit % w q5t qq fr^ q^Ri ^ % gq: 

qq spNq ^ F^iT qqqf ^ ^ ^ 

?M qRRi ^ ^ ^ qnRs?q qpR’ xRi'^ 

?if%<sq qqqr iq^ iR ^iRwiqr# ^ Rrf^ ^i ^ 

^ qj^ qq qqit ^i ^ qqr ^ siq^ ^ an^ ipft 

q^ ^ qq q^r W^ ^ ^ ^ 

qraruFF qRff wr m qq qn^ ^ ^ 

qq qjqr ^ qq 3iRr52: q;^ ^ ajRfqq t iq ^ q^i ^ ^ 
q^ qqiqr TO ^ qK q ^ ^ ^ 


2 . 


^f?q5qr ;2/i05 fMiq 

9#F TO 2/;fff ^ 
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3irT ^ ^ ^ ''iMi ^ ■cr; ^ 5J5)j|}^ |T^ gfj^ fT^Jp’f 

■siir ^ ^ ^ M<^(j ir^PT ^ifepswft fte fti ’ ig jrtR 
KiiP-^r^ ^lif^ sic^Tg ffe gsTf ^^w)e|<%)| ^| 

^ W 3l#g#T 3f#cr ^ % TRT tl 

w ^1 3i#gq^ siriRr pg gm jm 

^ w ^1 gg% g^ ^ jRTT ^\ jht ^ f^gf ^fjt g^ ejiH 
gg^ ^1 JRT % g#3igp^, cpf ^ cr^ ^i 

gg^ trt ^ JRT % gg^ ^ ^ g#sFr ^ ^\ 

grggigcRi iirgr ^ ggifM^ t ggi ^ ^ 
f^igr ti sfeSRcT % gk grs^ ^i 3{tpft gg jifiif^ii^ 

^1 ig^ gpr-gpr gfirgrarelfto#^, 
tfjv^, gg sTE^ ^ t f^ f^i gi^ ^ ^ ^ 

gif^ sFT^ ^t|u 5 5t)\ui % 'bRw ^ ggR ^ gf^ggig % 

g^g ^ ^ ^ % # t gfig^ % ggig gigr % 

airZFcr sFtl^ ^R^FT^I^I gR^^TsM^^ WT-gW 

^ ^ t g^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

gRgiNg?t#gt3f^^Tggig gcngri ^ ^ w ^ 

jgg ^ g^i 

I# w lit fR* % WH few ^ 
te, wet Jft5 -fti ^ -ie® ^ f*® ^ '™..!^. .!!'.!!.!" 

^cWI 5^ ^ 2/ 'O® ^ 


I. 



17S 


oqf^ ^1 # ym #F«iwir # ta ^ ^ wi^'i^ra 

% wr fit^r W %i tj ^n^m^Rrcf % 3tc^i-ci ^pt ^ 

1^ Ti^ % 3f^ ^1 Mg 

MRI^Rp ff t SI’S# T^ #Rr wif ^ JPFK ^ 

TRT ^3^ % Wl to % 35f ^ gqr TRf TfR ^ 

to ^1 ^ wfgR % =gR w to! ^ % ^1 Wig ^ ^ 

^i:it ^1 ^'^I5^ to^wnr snfcf % ^ wi to ^i g^ gR 

^itg^ % ^fto gf ^ gK 3i?w togg ^ ^ t g^r 
% toft fw i^togg? ^ toi^ ^ ^ ti 3i^ 

w ^ to!m sqto %i M % ^ ^ g^ ^1 ^ 

^ tor g?! w % to to to % gwr tri ^ g^gg 

^ g?t ^ ^ ^ to g^ to^g sto ft tor g!t ^ 

% to toi% ^ Tto % to ^ 


^ jigiR gg"^ ^ TRfgR g^ggr^ ^ 

3tR w ^ ^ ^ ^1 59 ^ 'nw 1^^ ** 

% TO era Pn <1 ^=95 'wPpii ^ ^ ^ ^1 fiiftrai 
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^ t ^ ^ ti ^ ym: 3nf^ ^ 

31r^ f^rSFT 3ix% qf^WT ^1 ^3^ ^TSifcU'^l 

JIFT: ^ f3IT ?fll STfipcI f%FT ^1 

> 

^ JI^ ^ % W ^5I#T ^ ^ TO 

^ %l W 31?qv^ W 3fR ^ ^ ^ 3itnft 

% I^RTf ^ ^ TRRT IRI ^ tl ^ 

arqj^t 3^ TRkJiT ^ f^ ^ ^ ^ ti wm 

^TTEllcr W TIFFP TRRT «5tf^ ^ TO %l ^ 3^ 

% ^ TOP 35r ;3fq^ ^ %l ^ 3F^T ^ ^ IRT ifRI 

TO %l 


35FFR5 ^ WR sir, ^fl R5r 3iR5W 

R % i^spi ^ ^ ^ TOR TOH SIT sif 5RT TO? ^ 

TO^rdt spT S|(^ SITI 3R^ sicTO W- 3P1^ ^ ^ 3R?F^ 

TOTH ^ ^1 ^ SRI 3l^f^ ^ ^ 3=1^ 

^f!r?r ^ 3pi^t TORI TO ^ ^ JRR ^ snror sipt 

^ cNK tl 

^ JRIR f¥^^<rf TOFRft % ftciT ^ 32FTO % 
TO? ^1 ’EM ^??? % ?^?IR ^ ^1 SIcTO ^a'TOf #!: 

sql^ ^1 ^ ji?5R ??li^ 3i^ 3^ #RT ’if^ sicTO % 

BqfiB qr ^ teR % #0^ ?f ^ ^ ^ % ?FRr ^ ^ 
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^ ^Flf^ 'i<ql5«i'icd % Wr l^Pf ftsff ^ m ^WRoT 

+l't?^«h gRI^Nl snf^ fMf % ^ 5^ 3FfT I^l 

<M$+ii< ^ tf^Ksii % ^ aj^ ^ ^ 

^ ^I'>l3>*1l< ^ f^RRlB |31I ^ ^ ^ 

#31# tl' 3!c=iPcT ^ TTt 

#t WTcR # w 3iTq% apo^ bi|ef^i< % cjjRTir ^ artw wwra 

^ ^ TO ^1^ ^ TOR 3TT3STTO ^ ^ ^TOcf t 

B5T# ^irf^ TO ^ 3^ s^ti araro ^ acror #=Jr afk arq^ 

TOMf m ^ ^ ^ 3R#t g^ ^pt i^iro a%sF % to 

l#?TO W?% TOq# TOt TO# 

ac^F^ w ^ a^TO fari^ ^ tor ^ 

^ #=ir ^ fq TO # sraro # «Tit iRT ag^ 

j^Rif ^ % f#^ ^Pi# TO ^ ^ ^ ’i^i a?TOcr TOa 

pzr % ?iif^ # cT# ^ 3ip[ SRf ^ ^ TO f# aR TO# ^ 

isnfMt ^ airor # ^ ^ ^ to? # ai^ror 

^ TO>R <3I5TO acTOf #IT TO ^^i^<ei^rdl 2[TI 

TOrg a?zi^ f#a# jif)^ to # ^iti aq#t ^ :R|f^ # 

TOTO €t TO # ^ itroC 3lrTO?f #^TOT aTO®lT ^ 31T TO ®lll^ 

I . ^5rTOIT TO¥ 

2- ^ffcTOT OT ^FTO 

3. «^TOTO TOW WITOT 

4. ^^cTOT ?#|2P TOW WTTO 

5. ^rTO?r TOW a^TTOT W#- 



IBl 


Slr^FcT qT ^ ^ c^FT ^ ^STIR 

% 1^ ^ ^ M cTCI ^ 31^^ ^ SIRTi ' 

^ 3PR5R Tm ^ ^ ^ ’ trt ^1 3rc=iFT[ 

^ ^1 3R^ % Jll^ f^lMRR ^1 ^ ^ TFT-^^ 3iq% 

g^r ept #ieij^ g^ % ?jt€t ^ sft ?5lf^ ^ ^ cR?^ 

% ^ ’I^l ^ 3^ % 3Ir^ )w ^ ^ cT^ gfr IRI 3iraT?I 

TiT^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ %^i 

^ JR5K 13:^ ItcT ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^1 w^ ^ ^re^nf ^ ^1 ^ ^ ^ ^ fer ^ 

aiczFcf ^ ^Ht ji|f^ % ^1 ji|^ % ww €r 

j^ ^ ^ ^ silfej,< =cr^ ^ efqtf^ ;3^ ^ HStfll 1^ 3l?zpcr 

#RT «II cT^ ^ ^ ^ Pi'F^'FT ^ WI 

^ ^ T^ fiffR t srq^ ^ ^ g3i ^ ^ ^ 

^ fa R?: 5i^ ^ t ^ W ^ ^ 3?ftRTJi ^F^ 

vJ«^^ <^'»ldl ^1 ' 

jrfk ai^iw?^ ^ ^ ^ 

% TO ^ ^ 1^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

3R^ 3R?^ g5T g^ ^ fw ^ ^ ^ 

^ Slr^FcT TO 3ik ^1 





IS2 


^ €t JM ^ WT Tffpp^t ^1 cH^^ 3k 

xifkrf sfti 


JRiR JRSTH'^cbi ^MfJRR TWf^^icifd ^ ^ 

5^tl -Q'd^^K ^ SiriRT ^ sfti 3{?iRt 3k 

sft <.M3 «*iK % ^ ^ ??FTT sft, f^ # ^ SiTrir 

Ir^lT ^ JPRT ^ ^1 ' 

W: 3^ ^«W{1 3]^cr 

sjf c1^ ^TSff^ d<^lfddrcT tenR #5f^ ^ ?it TO ^ ^ ip 

^ ^ ft? ^ cl^ t ^ SIRRf ^ ^ ^1 ^ f>PTR# 

^ f\ ^prod ^ <M^K H<£||gMdrcf % ^ f^^l JJ^ 

f:w^ 3iti^ Per ^i5t «fti 

^ jRR Tpfl 3F!K5i^ 3i#d ^ w f^ram 

^ TTIRFft 4tl Tnft 3RK^ sic^Ftf ^ ^ ^ 3iq^ 

Jixkr 3i - c| |k i# 1 ^ ^ ’rt S^t ^ 1?^ ksRR Slr^RT 

^ t ^ ^ 3IRR^ «IH'=n< Slr^Rf f^rfkicf ^ '=11^ 

% 3k fRT ^ BTO'WPP t ^ ^ kft ti 

# 33^ ^ fWRft ?Frr ^3TO w «^tl froft 

TRT ^ ’HciT sitpft 35iq^ tr^^IFRff 3k ^TO^cRlT "El^r 


^[irfi«n ^ ^ 



1S3 


+iH^ ^ % ^t?pr ^ 

?=St5I ^ ^1 TFft Slr^PcT ^ f?PT ^ TFft ^Ti 

# ^ ^ ^ TFTtW ^ % ?M 3il!^ 

^ 3^ s^t 31?ip?[ ^ ^ |fi)^ VffiTxB Wl ^ f^RIf 

^ ^ ^1 KRIf^Ild ^Rk^lT 3I?q^ TFSIf^ sfti 

^ JRiK W ^?II«R: % #RJ ^ 3^ 3^1^ 

1# m I^RFfi ^ ^ N^T ^ ^ 1% ^ 

’pft f% ^ % ^¥r ^ -^m OTi 

^ JRiR ^'Rfefl 3^f 5^tl J|r%i^<tc-^ 

^f% WR ^ #: ^TitRRn ^ 3RR5=cf JI^. ?iSir 31?JF?r f=^ 
sftl ^tW?R5 3^ ’PEj^RoTI W ;rf^ ^ sJt ^ ^ #0!RI^ ^ 

3^ 1?J ^ ^ #ITI ' 

^'iff JR>R ai^SRjF ’lif^ ^ 3^ STc^F^ 

#R ^1 ^ JRjK 3T§^ 3psSR5) % 5qi| ^ ^ 3^ 

*4t Slcip^ jFI^ ^I 'd<J<=h1 f^l'S’ 3I%SF ’liF^ ^ f3!I ^1 ^ 

^ ?R5 ^ ^ # ^n^JT ITcIT ^ SH^ IcRT ^ ^1 

yR5K f^lJ^RolT ^ cR? f^T 

^ ji^i s^ti ^ cit Bt ^ ^ 3nf^ ^ ^ 3Rra^ ^ ^i[ 

ITT ^1 JlfM^ ^ ^ HW ^ tl 


^"ji6 3r^!R5f ^rf'* 
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•1’(.=II^H<cd ^ f^^pif 3[^^ fcRi^ i:^ %j ^ UlRBlsq 

% 31^ ^ |t tl WB«J13if % tji^ ?f5T l^tJlfor 

Fi'ss tT^ ffc t( ^ ^ ^ 

^BT ^ tl 


I3J f^l^ ff^ % # ^fgr IR^ ^ t 

^«iFff ^ Hwi^ ^ ^ kwr «jri F^rp ^ 

w 3J^ ^ «ni ' 

SlTETlt WERS f^r«l % 31^ w ^ ^ 

apqfer T 3#^ ^1^ 


^if^ ^T ^cfiw, ¥r ^’o 200, 1947 
510 315^ 


2 . 


^fcf ^nf^f4 W ^cflRT, ^ ^0 169 
3fir^ 



IBS 



I 

I 

I 

I 

i 






IBS 




^ ^ % w ten: ^ ^ ^ ^ 

WF?f ^1 w ^ jn^ % ficif ^ ^ sqR 

«?[, 

m 3k ^ ^F^f i{5t ^ ^RciT mi 3i#fr sk ^ ^ 

31 ^ k mk3Ri4 wr-WT m: awkFr men m 

f^p# f^pspn ^Tfitc^m, 3 k 3 ?cqlljm ;ii^ mi ^ nitrfNf 

% siFkR ^ w ^ # toi ^ mi jw ^ srq^ TFm ^ 3 iPi 1 f^ 

^ ^ ^ # ^1 ?5T +i 5 lrti=iT % 3n#R 

mr jig^ mKW w ^ stm^ mfknnT >i«Hdi «fti 

fqf^ *IS>r «4 : 

^ W ♦I'siry'i mr 3iFkR ^ ^-«rPT % 

f«pm men mi ^nPHm ^rite^ % siFitmT mr 315 ^ mniw siq^ 

f IT ti^ ^ 35r jnfkr 

k mmr ^ ^1 Tim ^ ^ 

kmir i:^ Ikm-km mnrnr tpt ^ t\ wrf ^ ^if^ 

k 3 iT«w jsn mi Tim f^msR ^ srn^ 3 m 3 ^ kt ^knl^ 

Tfw ^ Tn%r ^ ft ki Tmkn ^ttr ^ kk mf*sr fmr 

ik kks 5 mf^ SRI fmr ^ssmr kr Tik |wsk ^ksi mf. 

Tim teR k TO Tifm^ sik ^ Tim SRI 3iif^ wmR % 

siem^ W m^ "R ^ ^ ^ ^ % mrq 

mk?mmmR % kkff.mR<mT kmi Tjm ^ f#im mum 



IB? 


^ ^ ^ TO ^ w 5?T ^ ^ sinri f^i 

1^ ^ ^ ^ ^ f#RI TOi TO ^ ^ U?IFT ^ ^s#RT ^ 

^-3!#rf ^ M ^ ^ ^gpr ^pi ‘f#RT suft' w 
f^l ?R % ^ 3IR TO?I W ^ *1#^ 

^3^ ^ ft ^ WIT ^ 2iri w ^ 

^ cFJT ZMI3if % ^ ^ ft 

TOraJf ^ % WR t Jl^ ta ^ mi w t 

TTiFT ^ ^ 3ik ^ mr 

% liiezpT % j^ mcTT mi w w: ^ f^rro f¥r?iM mr 

sn^ f%m ^ m, trt w ^ ^ wir ^ 

rni % g^ Tw, #c flcn 3nf^ ^ w mof afk ^ 

f^5R(M ^ ^ ^1 ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^«f t <^m^ i ^eR=fi%m mr mqtmr f^m ^ mi w 

^ ^ 5f5i%viif ^ jfw ^ ^1 Jim ^ ^ 

m#mT ^tti 

w Tfftcaw mr anqtmr 3i#cf ^ ^ wmM ^ f^m 

mm mi ^ ^^Yc^j^i* ^ 'mfmr mm wfic^ ff mir mm mi 
W ?r TO ^ gmp-g^ *i-it<mns|. i#mr 

#R ^# mr ^ OT m^ ^1 <«'^fm^ ^Fifmftm ^ ’to ^ 

% l^-|e|f^ snf^ gft w *i5ic<3'i mr mro ^ ^i w 

m*ft mm?g^ ^ ^i?t m:i 



IBS 


ft ^ 3n#i}?r w arr fcif^ y[ai^ |cfn^ 

^ ^ «ReiRr ^ «ii 

^n%Rf ^ sn^jR gfRu qTi TO % 5^ iR ■qr f^raM 

5R ^TO^IT 2ITI ^ ^ §R % ft ^ ' 

3|R5Rr ^ : 

8ft 51^ t ^FTOT: fl^ cRW % TRlsf SKT aWPRPf. 
Jjf^T ffiCJ ^ f"! I. ^ ^P5r 2. RTO ^3. ^ ^ ^ ffqpT 

^ ^ ’sjpt^ fl STRil^ ^ v^iURF ^}R f 3RflRi ^1 I. sp 

"qro ^ ^ fw ^Jitt^ wj ft TO^n ^ 

m w^ ^ ^ ^ntt^ ^ qvff ^1 

mm ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ft Rft sii 

ft TRT teR f ^ ^ 3ri^ ffqr ff^ ^ aiFPlft^T 

^ q?nCl^ ft w ^ ^ ^sriTO ft ^ TOnf^i ^ 
ftwoiPT 1^-1^ ■f 31^ ^ntRRf ft 3jk sn^ fcRT ^ 

3TR5T#T ^ ft ^ 3RRT ftcT % ^ ffq ^ 

^itRR i5r sppTft^r ^ f' 3Rff?r ^Ffff - fqf tp 

^TH TO ^ f ^TOI: fN' ffl ^TW?! ^TOf: 

ft^ % ftr ^TRfr fi 3pir ffft f ^ wro ^ ^ni 
ft^ f ffft fw qiiCNr ft fqr t ^ gro^ to 
% ITf^PT ^ TO^P TOR ft TOcH ^ W 3!?TOfT fqftT 

if?iT ftf ^ TO ^ f^iroSt fti * 


I . 


ffrTOT ?ft^ %f - fro - 261 



1S9 


^ TRT I^UISR IRI ^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ OTT W 3fk 3lriFcr fWftT ^ 

Sir^RI ^ WUI ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 3TO 

^PT «n ^ ^ TO 

% ^RPITI ^J% HJJ-^ld ^FTT ^ ^flT W ^ ^ ^?TI * 

m stiHpRT ^IFRi Wi ^FTO: 3^! ^ 

^T ^ ’fJcIT SJI 3Icf: ^ 'q»-5i=f7^d' ^ W TO «1T ^ 

% TOR qn ^ fj? ^1 Iff ^ ^ TO 

TORT ^ sTTi w ^ ^ snro^ % ^ ^ 

TOM ^n^, TO^TO ^ ^ 

% ^ «iTi 




T^ - 279, 281 
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f^eBcW-o?RI?qr : 

fMnSR % ;iFZT ^ NRbryi szisppqT ^ 

■?pft % ^T?fes?T % anr^ra t ^ 

^ Ch<qid1 ^1 ^ jt^ 3IM5PT ^ ^ 

% ^35t^ fq 3R?^ ^T ^pT5f)T, "Eft^ ^SR ^ITTOf^ 

^ fWn ?it ^ ^ ^3?R5t WxT ^ ^1 ^ # 

^ ^ Wl ‘ 

ym: ^ [^ c<3 i to % 3te w^ 

^ ^ ^ Wc^. t jjR 3jk 

3(12^ afk 3irJF^ Fn^'#b’ ^ wfti ^sit ^ 

^ sik 3M JTO) t «ft ^ ^ITI 

^ t f^l 

^ 7M TOII^Rar ^ 3113% TO sfh# 

^ 1%1I Wi ^ ^ % TO TOT - TOTOl 

^ f^lT % 3W ^1 ^ ‘WSTIt#* ^ ^ TO! ^sIItT, ■«fR 

^nn^ % f%r wqf%iT % ^ ^ ^ ^ ti ^ 

JRIR^ft ^ 1%^ ^IFrar % % WF r^ I'l 4N«^ 

W sfNIl % ^ ^ 3ftqM ^ ^ spsi^ % W 1^ t 3#^d 

%l %3iH%f ^T ^t’T ^ ^ % ^FM 

%f%7 jj^r 3i3ci»ilcr ^T vj^^< f^ f%i^ ^4»rif^d iIrr 
^ Wl^ 

1 . ^fcTO ^ - TO - 225, 226 

2. ^I?^5«IT !j«!i)«h WW - 'l'=ltj 
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^ ^ qsp Tjtenr ^ mi 

i?5i> ^ m ^ ^tiqw m, 

^ ^ Nf®[ eqn wr mi ^Rf^wr ^ cr?-^ % 

^ ^ 4ti ’iteni m?r ^ f^ ^ ^ ^ ^if^RHFT 

m<jcft 8fti w ^ m^r t 3fk 

^ ^ cf^ 3}]^ ^ t cR’ MinmSt ^ ^ 

3rq^ iwf SRT IT^ «IM ^ SM ^ TOR ^ 

5Rr ^ ^ w ^ ti TifWr ^ ^ ^ #ir ^ cim *tfe< T HH 
^ cim ft t ^ 

^ ^ ^1 ' 


w ymfi f^i^ ^ ^ t 1% w ^ 3i?mm 

Wltf^ e3jq^ 4tl ■^RFT Slrm^ ^<41 ^ ^If^ mi 


t. 


«j§r®RlT 'ffjrW ~ 6K^l» ” 33, 34, 35, 36 




teiR ?fJt ^ ' 3TRH ^ 

WFR tl ^ ]TO cF^ct#^=bR ^ -^iFm 3IRR ^ fl ^R 
TiRT t - ^JRTTORT: ^F^RRr ^cfSiR^I^ 

oqcf^ ^ ^ ^ ^ t 

^R||% ^ RRT-ft?lT JIRT ^ JR^ ^ ^ 

^ TRlf^ % SRT ^ 1^ ^ ^ 

^ JRR f^r ^ tl ^ JR5R ^ sIRWt 

WSRTR^tR ^ SIRlfer % afiT W ^sqsRsqi ^ f^Rli^ '^T 

t 1^ ^ 3lf^ ^HFR ^ ^ f^ ^ ^RRI % {^ 

W ^ ^-I^rW 3TO ^ tl %5Rr ^ 

^ it ^ Jipr ^ t ^«n4t ^ W5T ^ 3 m#5[i ti 

^ #R^TR jrfcIWI ^ ^ 3Nf 

^ fair %1 ^nftrT t ^ WH lO % 40 ^ t# 

^ %l r$<u4^f^l cRT 4i*lf^ ’P^ ^ ^ WIT 

10 RFft ^ t, Tilft Tt^ #i5ft ^ ^ 1 1, (#sTO) a.iqWM 

ak ^RT p^ % 12, 3?waiRIFRW +iH=l'(^4f ^ 13, WRR, p^ 
14 <Ih>R ®I'1I^ ^ %l arRlt <ild+i ^ ^H®It1 40 


1. ’TOT Tsto 

2 . WRlf^ - W 1 078 
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^ t ^ ^ ^ 18 ^ ti ^ 

^ ^ ;iFr: ^ €r^?rR 5 jf ^ si?t wir i 6 

t - ’mfeR, p^, #FcitTOf, ^flcRJ^, ■«flil'h<u|, j^psjppr, SRJSRR, 

1 

^WR, ^cERF^, W 2 lci^, 'clIWI, wm cRT 

3 Fc^l 


M 51 ^, ?r % ^e^cFKf 

% WT f^ ^ ^ tl WIRJK ^ ^ 

f^i^ ff^ “Ptw w' ^ ^ 

^ ti f^ ^"7 % ^ 5 ira^, ?ipmw ^ 

%l 

w - y*-yHV 4 f^ % 3 rp^ ^ f^xi ^ t 

^ W ^ tl W-W 1^ ^ 

jn'R R JTTO ^ f^’^FT 'jllcil ^1 ^ ^R 5 R ^ 

W W tl ^T ^RR5M t W R wr %l ' 


j. ^ R wr ^p^?RIT ^ w 

^RicITI WfP^Jcl^ ^ W H^-^ld ^ ^FT lIcTT % - 

^ 3 nqt, 3 Rfe.W 
^ 1 1 
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w NnsR ^ % ^Wcr ^ wit 

W sk ^ % ^Rlt ^ ^3 IrM[ ta Wl 

#5pif ^ ^ 31X?^-31tl^ 35 F % vilB^ % I^I|CCT ^ SltJ^- 

arr^ 3 ^ ^ ^ ^1 ’ 

TOii'TTR^ : 

# JRTR ^R % ^ ^IT W % 

SJRTIR 

^TR % mR t[ %\ W TORTif TTJfT 3pRW t 

3lfi^ J#^ t cfd^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ f¥f-f^ 3lR>fen3?f 3k ^ ^ ^ SPT^ft WWi 

^ ^3^ ^Rl^ % %T JRIcRSikf ^ ^ RPT ^1 

RFFRR ^R % ^ HM'iliR % W % W!!^ 

fkr, '^TT TO ^jqpci Rcn^ ti^ 

^qr^TWT R§f^ 1.12 ^ TO t - 3?Ii^R>T5[^| 

R55=|f^ ^ R5=R % 10^ R 12^ fkr RiT TO l^if^ 


^Wr^FTT !{<rt1*b Wf - !('ji1'=f> ¥0 6 

RRF#iI R I 


¥R / 2.30 

RPl^ ^TOT RRTO^l 

5^ M 51^' ^ ^ ^ finNt 1 


3. 
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^ WT % 5 ^ cif^ ^ ^ % WTO 

TOir TOit fTO^ % 3 ^ w "g^ w giTO^ f^i ' 

SFWW^W : 

^ JRiR 3 FTOTO % ^’PTOT ^ ^ ft? W 

J?^K FT^ 1%^ t - SFgyiiiiH ^ 31^, t - ^3f}cpr t jm TO 3F^ 
^ srFT 3iq^g; toRII^ apRHITO ^FFTO W WT TO^T TO 

t53r TOT W % TOf^ % TO f^fTOT ^ #1^. 

WS ^ ^ tRI ^ SF? 

ftolT TOT «IT - 



g^ TORT snf^ f^^nro ^Rfro gror to srjitto ^#to?: ^if^ 
^ TOT wi 


1 . ijoil't WW " RTO i(<Jil'b ¥0 107 

TO?i^ to: fc¥T grof I 

TO groi fTOlTO? II 107 II 

2 . TOR 2 I TOTO Jlftro 1 1 

(^TOi^TOT Rirroq) 6.4.25 

3. ■hiRi 3 FTOTO 5 I ^ ^ 

R'^iTO jiRRRiRr f^ 1 1 2.34 1 1 


4. 


TOTOIITO - 1.16.5 
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51^ ^ 35^ % - cf^qr ^ filiifjf 

^ ^ SIsjciT Jiq^ (ti^ ^) ^ ^ ^ ^1 

T^T, WPT, ^#151^, ;T^ ^ SFR tiqfzi || wm^ 

% WT Tf^fEntr ^ ^ WTO 3r^^ ^ w[ t f^ 

1^ sjT - JRIRP^ TIT 1 1 Tf^iiw|c{,i< 

^ FTS? ^ t f%wr t ^ Ftl^ ^ 

^ TIPT tl ' 


T15 % ^ f^Rif ^ jnf^ 

iilFt^eW «rRt; ^ WTI^ MPT ^ ^ 4t sife fr? ^ ^ 

^RT ^ ^ TTHT WT M’ 

^iP=^ t ^ ^ ^ TO-^ ^ ^ 

^ B3cfl %l Wm MM 3^ JRFT ^ ^ 

3li^ 3^ «T% JI^ it TO=5 ^ W^F^IT % 5®I- 

^ Mqt <s|den ^ (i>g ff ’^TTM: I WMPM 2.1.26 

2. 3rTf#i^ 

sfr^aw: dMt ^ ^ 33* f 

3. {iRqfe^ ^?v=qf pjf SRWNt^ I 

^q»dc| c gg t >gq qt. ^ ^Ir^: 1 1 6.64 

4. % {^ - 'a^. 6.88 

en^^ijlT % 3.8* 10 Rfdl^fi^l 1*51 
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% 3^^ 1%^ ^ ^ fljclT^ % 3113 JR>T^ 

^ t - fTfJI, 311^ JIMq^_ 311^, ipqt, 

%r^i 


^ t f^RIf ^ W tl ^ 

1% f#I trt ^ ^Ft STT^ ^ ^ 3Pif^ SIT m 

^3?R5T FIPRT ^Elr^FTC ^ ci^r^ti^uff % ^gfN?T ^F^=qT ^ffT ^F^T 

^l‘' 


^ f^ M 

^ ti ^ ^ ym: ^ si^ ^ 

% fRt m mwv^ w ^ ^ 31^^ snf^ 

^ FTR ^ m\ ^ 3k ^ 

^FT ^ 3iraT ^1 ^ TflFFP^T ^ ^ fTf^ ^T 

mi fm5[ ^Rmi^Rra ^ anw ^ m 9ft fip 

i^ SRI mPusmw f^ wi ' 

3PW BiR^Em 


siFsr w?: mr w I 3k 3 f= 3 cqni’ % i 

W ^ l ^9|tR|gb ' ^ ^ eqR ^ JTfEJT TpftNf ^ 

^ % ’m?: (3wf) i%q - 61^, 31^, mm ?im ^kri 


1 . 3ifEt5iir m#icm ^mi^ i 

3ir|3i mi m^mrni: iifif 1 1 


(i^Fgf^ : 3.27) 
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^ jispR t? - w w^ir 

^ y+IWH 3IFW ^ ^ %i 

snf. ^ «w ?n5 ^ ^sfflT jqfjw %, ji% % f^Fq^ 

'snm' ^ qq 3]sj[, t «nT ^ ?nT t, ^jt 

^5lH ^ tl ftr ^ # cp^ ^ e^ 

3#iFM ^ ^Rr?ff t - 

'b+tir^ r^'j^fq^-c-W W: 1 1 * 

q^t w=q snj ^ fi? «i^, si^j qnq 

afl?: ’qref ^Fqpi? qq ^3q«jK ^ qit 25-25 

% ^ wc ^ ^ l%w f%qr m - rfw^, ^pft, 

^ ^^ 1 ^ W stFsnr 1^ cr:! % q5#Fi ^ 

■qSFr t, ’qR f^?IR FTF JR^ ^R Plf^-^d 

qnt qR^ t sn^ ^ %\^ 

wsr ^?rR#r siewr qR^ jr^ I[^ 

q;W qq f^isjkw wr ^ ^ i?q hk^'ch 


1. 40.2 

2 . qjqiw^ I, 2 . 1-6 

cfTWit qlclFMI 

. JlgFW’M4li!-4r'IK: ^TO^TiT: II 6-87 

3. The word therefore signifies a halt, a 
stoppage or a stage in the Journey of 
Life just for the sake of rest in a 
sense in order to prepare one self for 
further journey. Prabhu Hindu Social 
Organisation, pp. 83. 
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"iRf - ^ 3jT?jnjf ^ t 

3liT?PT csqcpPRT ^ % f^=FJI ‘^fr^psir Wf* f=RR?#I 

%l 


31T ^ oqci ^ ^ ^FWT ^ ^ 3isf ^ - ■EFT 
aik % 31 ^ ^ ’qR TO ^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ cR ; 3 % TO5R«f ikT ?; 

3RTi ^ m 3ir«pr #rr ^ Enl % m ' ^ wmK ^ m ^ 

^ wit wn («ite ^ FqircT ) anf ^ ™ ^ apfe 

^ m ^ ptf % ^ ^ 55r E [^ # RT ?: 3OT 

aRtrqro cj5 ^ TOjw 3 it?tjt ^ t^ef f ^ ifH?r wi 

’ pw’sw % ^ wm 50 ^ ^ aro^n ^ ^ ^ ^ 

%l 3lT«rfT % ftf ^^HRW # w f ^ i ^ ffk 

^ ^ t W - fET % jm ^ TOT 7n#TT 

^ TOJIW aiT«m ^ ^ ^ I? alk TTfi^Fi! ^ TOFTTI 

^ ^fMf % ^ ^ TR TOT 31W m |WR 

siRTO iPT ^ M ^rof % TO ^ wfTO ^ T^F ^ 


I . 


2 . 


TOfJMWJff ^ ^ I 

#^T?^ <l^'|U|Wi TOZTO%Tlf^nFT I I 


TO H^%#lf%^rFIIr'Rr: I 
SlTOR^ wm cTTO^ W5I^ 1 1 
TOfTOI 5TRmTt ^ ^ I 

3^ ’lErf RiRf^ to ■f'^^’Rl^aiT I I 


6.2 

(^ 6 . 3 ) 


3 . 



20D 


^ 3icW Wi 31W ite 

^ ^1 ’ 

> 

•-^■- ? ' -• ‘ 

* V. ’ 

^FjjRsr^wk : 

3pq ^ 3N^ ^F^r, HC^, 

sjU ail^ ^ ^ % W! ■HH'b< 3itpft jT^ 

^ ??5T ak M % fc ^ wm % Rt 

^1^ w ^mpT ’if^siFT cr#R ww^ 

% ^ ^ 3^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

TTR#nr 3IM % ^ '^pirtf ^ ^ 

Q 

2^ ^itf ?qnr ^ ^i 


ciqt^ ’RT^: ^!ilHIMP<c'IT 1^^: I 
efyifaS^JEROTR II 64 II 

f^psTR 4’^'^PlI^Kf ■*#RT I 

l^|^Rn^«?Fn=F^ II 65 1 1 

^Wrpsn ?#F TO 66/65 

^fcRjaiT 5^ ^fp’ - '^• 

^ ^iFT 'b^’lf^’13^ 

ipsrFf R *i*^*IR: I 
W’lT, 

jlf^ flfTW II 28 M 


^5^^ J?^ ^Ti^ ^ 1 1 261 1 
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W ^ ^ siewT % ^ % 

wr ^ ^ f^siFT % ^ ^1 ^=fFI^T^ 

ter t te ^ ^1 



202 



% 
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3fl?: ^ ^ T{^ sjt^ j}^ 

% Nic ^ |l 5r ^Fsper ^ f^R?xR fan 

t, f^5?| 311^1^ cb ^ p cRnf^ jcR5W % ^PKw ^ 3irp-^ 

I^IT %l ^ 3^ ^ ^ cf^ cfiT ^ icp^ 

SJT, SIR ^ Jlff^-f^I^ ^ ^ ^ 3Rtr ti 

#?: JlffcT 5RT ^J=5RT SPT f¥lm ^ 5pT, 

vfiRT ^ ’EM % sfi?: jT^ ^ f^RF^R: ^fpspir ^ 

TIT %l Hfl% "qr fW ^ wr % ’^rPfRT ^ 

t ^IFll% cIR ?lf^ "CR qjE|^ % 3R#^ m ^ 

^ T^ ti ■qr ¥Ti^ ^ w ^ ^ Tft % sk 13 s- 

^ ^ ^ ^ T^ tl HIT? % I3|T^ M Tt t, ^ ^ 

^ iN5T W t sit^ Sip-'^lf^ JTR if^ Tffezrf 
tl ’tRfpR'Jf ^ SRF^ ^3^ ^ W %, WWT WRPT ^ 

Jlf^. JTffir «tt SRFf^R % ^ ^ TP'ft ^1 3lf^I|ffeg 

fN N- vT. - r\ V X fV r*v * Pv ■ f\ - ^ fv -fN. ■ 

3RT|I^, *r^ TW SITR SREF cRT 3IWl?Ri|T Mr^T-JM ^ ^ IR 

^ T^ tl #R ^ f^ % Jlff^ qr IFR «IT, 

fwm ^ ^ ^fRcIT M TIT tl 3R ^ ’TFR ^ t, cRF If? 

tr it ^ tl ftR3T J1^ IRT M TIT tl ^ SR 

I5R5t f^FcH it^ TPft tl ^ tR jfpur ^ ^RiRPT % %cr 

jraRftn^ M ^ t, 'HKd=l'^ t ^ R-TRW W ^ Pl^^'fX'*! 

% ftl^ Stt^ ^itRlt R ’fl^t t, f^RTT#T ^ ^11 t ft? ^ 

f^ERT W ^^ 1 ^ ^ ^ ^ Ttt t Jlff^ ^>tt P I^ cT^ 

R it Rit f^ ^ yejxi t Tf ^ RT^T 

gM^ FT^S t 'R^'R 3 I t ^ JTff^ R TFREI 

^ TNt#^ t ^ tl TR^ TnftT^T t Jlfft % FT^ 

TF^ t PcIiJfclf^’iR 
^'t ’nM ^Tft^^ITF TR Flftrqi#R % ^ 
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cl^ ft ?Tft I, ^ ^ -^feit % |%eRi5r 

% lifted «ft 3p#^ tl ^ t Jlff^ % fcRis: 1^ ^5^ ^ 

^ %r 4Tf^ jRjqr ep^ ^ ^pf^RRT ^ W 3iE5R?r ^ 

■^5R?T ^ "Ill'll ^ f j% SRff xpr :i|p|cf-9if^TSir '’ff^ 

#[ Jtff^ % W^ 3tl;( 1^ it %, W Jlff^ % #Pf 
^ ^Tft I 

jnff^ TO li tf^ 5T^ % ^gpflcEr 

% WW ^ JTff^ % WT TITO^ F#J?r it ^ tl 

JIff% ^ ^nffc^r % ^ Jlff^ ^ TOT % TOf^ 

^ f , ¥itf^ ^ 3nrJ#isqf^ ^ 3ir^^ ft ^nffr?T 

^ ^ fl siti^ 3?t^ % TORTJI ^ ^ JTO ^ W 

f ^ ^ ^ jTfi^ ifsir % %3: 3i?tRr fi ^ 

TO ^ % ^-TO ^ ^ ^ JlfcifsP^ ^ ^ 

3lfM[^ ft ipl'^ttt fl ^ ^ igsTO ft ^ 

fl ft ^ f f^ W5I % % SiraR ^ 1^ JTffif w 

JRH tl ^ Jlff^ 3Flf ^ jraR ^ 

% Wi 3|f^ 5M ^irft f 3fk: ^ "TO^W ^TOT 

^ ^ ffro: ^ ^nffc^T ^ ^ f ai^iro ^ ^ fl SRt: ^nffrSI 
'jflf IFl^ ^ 3F?r: ^ d§md^ ®R3T %, 

^ w % <[^(irfR> ^ ft ^sqppir ^v?;^n f i 

1^ 3k jtfl^ ^ ft TOf ft 3W f tar 

^%5: % ^1 3ikf) sitepff rtf Itatarff f 3ikp 

JRPK f JI^ ^ ^TOTT ^5Tf ^ ^'^1 ^ fl '>tt?f^' ^ 3lf f 
^cTSM 3k ft t, 5Rt ^ TOTT W f, 

TO f fi ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

TO f f , ^ ^ ^ 3fl W 
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%l JTff^ % ^ ^ ^Tlf (^^KT % ^ ^ 

fsiT ^«n ^ #c 31^ 3ifTir ^-i j^^pf 

3fk ^ W ^ ^ ]Rf{^ %• ^1#?1E2I ^ ak 

^ % Tjpfcf 'jHq'iV'hi ^ qR<# eR;3T 1 1 ’ 

TO ^ ^ jRff^ % 1^ jfjte ^ f^^ir 

^ Jlff^ ^ 3tk[> JRJR % ^ JF#RT fip-qri f^liPW % ^ JOT 

#IM ^ Jlff^ % ^ % Jlk TO % ^ ^ JfOT 2pr OT 

3k ^ TO?t 3k 3iTfTSS |31T| %%^^^OTTR^T^R 

fkiT 3k ^ 3iq^ % 5llkRn^ ’iTfSDf ^ JRTOTPf. TO»T ^ 

31KWT ^ ^ 3k ^ ^ ^ Jlf^d ^ f^l J?fk 31^ 

^ 3FFft 9TOr ^ 3?f^«^ ^ ^ w{ ^ 3fkf) ji^ cj^ 3F*T fkiri 

f^Rirai % ^ ^ ^ fkfl sk ^ jiff^ ^ Ite: % ka^w ^ 
3IRWT ^ f^i 3k OT OT ^ wr stst jifk 

watt kiti w w% ^??=a a5t wiiai ^ ^ 

#aw ^ a^ ^ wnar ^i jifk % aa g^area a^^ % 

f%i][ ’ksi^lkf ^ 3F?fckc^ w ar 3){lra5R aak sia^ft a)Riq> 
waifMf aiT TO 9^t aar l%ar aia to ^ w watt 

ji% |ti ^ Jif^ ^ w a^ aa aiaro Fnfkr ^ 

3k Mt ^ ait #fv?: ^ p 3pk aia ^ to ar kTRT vs^ ft 

ji^f^ ai^ ^-W a^iPia)T oti fkka a^r^ ai# ji^d ft ^ 

a>^ 3ia^ # fk^T^ ^aakr wta ^ |aai?: aif * fti 

^ftaa ait JR^ aftiN^ ^ siaar wi ^ ai^ jifl^ % 

wr faa % 1^ WTfaaj wa^ ^ aiaa ait ft, aroaaxa 

i?a a?iawT % Wf |atf ar ^aaa ^ ait fs^r ^ a^ ait aro^K 
aai fkni ai^nsff % su^ tt aik ^ wa^ j[^f^ a?f skioaaa 

f^ a?r3 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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f^l ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ fcRIS ^E^RTTf ^ 

^ «n®t>< ^p??: ji^ ejjf^ % ^ ^ ^i 3r^ ^tr^t 

% ^ 37ff^ ^ 3if^^ ^ I, 

«IR^ ^?q ^ SIRWI % f[ ^ ^ 

^ 5RRf: atf^isqf^ |tl c^ j^l^ ^ ^ 

^ ®bM jrf^ ^ ^Rn[T jiqH ^ %1 tlif^c^ JT^f^ 3^^ gij%c^l 

^ 3#R[cfr ^ 'i«?l6<'fl ^1 ^IrHSp spTsq- ^ ji^ cPT 

^TcTR^ ^1 ^ ^ fc|^4 jf^ % 

^ ^ Wf^ 't ^ % sfR: WF^ 3ffi: -cbtci^f^ t 

f3iii e[^^ Ti^ gnf^ 5pT jrfc ^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ fii^ jrf% %fiT ^ ^1 jrff^ 

% m jrf^ ^ ^ ^ Mt sinqcp tr^ f^Riw wgr ^ 

^ f 3II % afl^ Jlff^ % %=fT ^ ^ 31^ xto ^ Sf^gra 

Jir^ ft %i 

w ^ ^ % jxff^ % jif^ aiMxjr 

|f^3^ ^ tl WFFT-W t JIf% 3fl? llftrEI ^ stf^mpq^ 
m 31^ ^i fJ#r ^ % f^ xp: % ^- 

’itftcT ^X^ITc[T:^clSf3kf^^PI3I^fcr w^ % jil^ 

snf^ ^ ^NPf) ^ xiFig ^5W t aF<lj^ it ^ 
sn ^"k ^ ^ w^t % ^ 3BT ^ q5^ srar - 

IT f»iqK jafcPssFvqwf: wq^: w: i 
xR=5i>Nft^q^wi^: qnqqtft^ i^ 

qf ^ w ^ ^ jrf^qrqq ^5^ % krq % 

>i<^Rr % qiq-Fife q5T qn^ qq^ % sft^ qif% q?t 3F9r: 
ji^ qxc qiftr ji^ jwiq 51^ t ^ ^SRsr tN<»il*) sifksq^ 
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^ ^ ^ ^ e{?r ^=5[^ 

^Rl^ ^ ^ 3l?q5^ ’fflr^t^ ^TFT %l J?ff^ % Jlf^ W 

% ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ twq % J# STRT^ ’spjj^n^ 

^ f^OTF ^?:W^TT |l Jffj^ % Ite ^ ^ ^ W Wi 

^ ^ % 31^ ^PFf ^5^ f%i? t 3fk ^ JIFR pq f^RT 1^ 

M^f^d % Pf d1«qR“I JIR: ^ ^ ^ 

'=h(q 3i4*fl Jlf^nTT % >l^l^-dV«<^ ^ =R^ 

% 311^. ¥q ^ Wm % Mt 3RZT % ^ 

^RcIT ^ ^ Wr WfRW ^ WfcT ^ BScTT tl ^ 

% ^ ^ ^ ^msff % T#RFR ^ # JJfi^ ^ % 3??q?? 

H^rr=l^^ h Jlff^ % #=^ % ji^ ^ ^ W^r sil^’k \ 

stf^Tsqf^ ^nftr^ % JTff^ % T?# ^ jrf^T Sipsp 

% 3f[%m ^ f^iwF ^ ^ ^ f^ ^pf mm 

^ ^ t wm ti spzT ^ #iR ji^#R it mm ^ 

TR:fMr ^ JI^ % ^TRT ^ JR5R WIT % aflsjT 

^ ^3^'Rr t ^ ^RFRI^ % ^ Jlfi^ ^ ^ % 

%, 9ft ^ ^ t ji^% ^Rar %i jiff^ % wf 3rt 

^ 31^^^ 91^ ^R3r ^ ^1 ji^ % (9iR%dr) w( ^ 

^nsq ^ ^«iR ^gif^cWK ^59^ 9ft icRi^ c^ipizn ^ irrt t 

W t 9fficf>f% chrf^t^ld ^ SRT JTff^ ^ +idtg< dH4fe<^ 

^ ^?[Rtr 3Md^^3Fq^R^^^%l I?RI tl ^ 'ii%r 
^ 5if^ T?r-f¥qpR ^r ?tff^ ^ ^fm ^ fttw 9ft ^pfir ^ ^ 

^1 JTff^ ^ l^TRiR, Pic^'i^dd f^?rcR tl W ^ 

^ei^nr^ JIPT: IRift ^gcdT ^ ^P 3iilRiK ^iR ^ % f^ ^ 

% %? 1^ 3R^ 3IR^ 9p[^ m #=^ ^ ^lT¥iT % ¥R ^ ^ 

^ tl 
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^ ^ #=5[^ ^ 

% ak ^ #=^ % ^ ^ 31^^, ak WRT ircr 

ak jifRr ^ w ^ %i ^ j?fk smf ^ 

1^ wp(m jRR ^ ^ am 31^ ^ ^ ^pfm: 

5PT|^ % ^?=q 5FT =q??T %l W JI^BR ^nf^-i^TT 

^ jifRr ^ 3i?qf^ ti 

<flRr^ 'SpRr ^ >l'5ld ^ aji^jiH'i ‘{I'fl €t 

^ w^ ^ ti ^ ^ ^rokf ^ ;ifk ^ ^ 

% cM ^ +iN=l >l<j5fd % '*M< 'icH'-'l JHM ^ «P^ 

Rm w %i xsr % jnff^ ^3^41^ Rr^ 

% ^ ^ 3ir«pr ^RST ti jiff^ % ^ ^ mm, 

■=irf{tc<‘i, ^tPd w<, ^'<+iWi anf^ +tH4)^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ tl ^5lf^ ^ 3TOT % 31^ Jlfk 

#p 1^ ^ ft ^Ewif ^ j?Hr itm ^1 

w Ri^ fi^ ^0 ^o' ^ jifRr ^nr ^ 

fi^ 3frq^=?r % fWit T?# ti ^ ^ ^ Jiffcf % 

M m aiciRr ^i%T 1^ ti ^ wmw ^ ^ 

m ??r#T Tit Tkt^ ^ ^ ^ iR ^ t R«icr air^" 

^ ^ aiciRT iktfitt cT^tk % fkin %i RRRtk %i- 

Jlfi^ ^ Tqqi^ j^ : 

fk^nir m w mmm t ^ikm 

w: FPnfk ^ ta t - w - ^ % apcTfk aii^ 

t k ^ Wr ar^FRj kir k wr ^??9t ^ k^r 

^1 ?gw=T ffRt 2JT fk ^ kt j# ffkif 
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^ ^ f^, ^ pit pjR t ^ ^1 ' 

fstt cR^ ^ ^ TR 31?ZRr Wff ^ 

^ +i5i«tii'^ % ^ ^ ^ «jii 

pr ftw ^ aJt ^ ^ % %q xrsF ^ WRT #17 

3TW ^ ^ ^ 33M ^ ^ sfT 3fR ^?rcr ^7^ % Wf 

t ^ ^ sjt/ 

^‘: 

^itf cTW W *18l't>M t Slc^FcT §R<'‘it-^< 

^ ti ^ w ^ cTspr* ^ ^ ^ 3i?iRr wm 

tl ^ 31?ZRr ^ «IT1 fET ^ ^ 

■CR ftf^ ^P«ft-5F9¥t ’qcT^ ^1 ^Tf ig^ ^ ^ %-5i| 'Eift^ 

^ «Rr f 3ir 21T, ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ¥T3T sfTi igf%q 

^ ^ ^ ^ t %RR 'tosPT* iEI^ % CIS 

tR ^ ^it sik ^ % ft^R^ ^ ^1 Tpft 

^iRW3lft >1^ ^ ^ ^ ^ «Fn^ ^ ^ Slr^PcT 

itl^ 


1. f.^.^.'€. 3rssR^^:i 

x^ VM Mtw: 1 

f?lt: ^.’eq^l I 

2. ftW Itft i 

rIS f^NcfSPR^ Fii’lldli^d^W^ct II 71 II 

SRSRFRT^ ^cl^^l +1 si 4=1+1 

1=51^ ^71% %ltoT II 72 II 

(f,^l.^.^. c]^ ^:) 

3. TrRTi^#W i 

gtt «7t¥i^ ^ ^ 1 1 

Cl^: ^F^^iFITfWR^Rf^ ^1 

3P% ^ HHI^HI^dlitft II 



21D 


SirARf 31^ SIT ^ ^ t cit TOCW ^9^ ^ cRf ^ ajT ^ 

^ ^51^ gfii ^ ^jprg- ti|cf5^ 

fjRT cR^ ^ 3f|?[ 3p^ wliqi ^1 vjf^ % j%i;i f^q 

^ s?ri 

f^RTRf siq ^ ^ qq7 5^1 ^ siq ^ 

#C ^ f SIT 8TT TT^ To 5T^ sip M ^ 

Ptt: ^ ^1 #s[^ sicq^r wfW ^i ;3^ ^ ^ ^ 

% ^ 1^ ^ ^ sRtt sn^r, ^ Tnftq^ snf^ ^ ^ 

p ^1 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ j%Tw sfT^TT?:nsft 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^1*^ 

SRT W ^ ^ ^ ^ P ^5^1^ % ^ 

Wf^, Mi ^ snfe ^ ^iMf ^ ^3^ p ^ ^ f% 3F?T ^ 

^ ^ M^ ti ptt ^ ^ cl? sjt^: pr % fRT 

% B# ^ ^ TMfi % ^ ^ ?RW M^ Mtt sR:t t 

^ #ff ^ ^n^r snf^ SIM ^ pn^ff ^ f\ bw^t ^ t ^ 

Tira% fsr si^ ^ ^ fW ^ ^ w f^TTO ^ ^ ■#?r, 

(^) ^ % 1^ sft sirapft t ^ 

I. 

3- 


■^»'«t'Hl<l^'b‘=h^'( ^rt^ I 

WiRT: ^R R: M^RT: WF^: II 257 II 
HlR^r<lRW4>Rn^^y^iiT: I 
3|Ku^^ ~ < iq i>M I^: sMiFt ^ f^: II 258 II 

(f .^.■?^.'?f. SRicM TErf:) 

3 M: RFf[RFT JRlRlp^f^: 1 

(f .sfjsrr.^. ■€. spseK^ -g^f: ) 
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^ ^ w ^ ^ ^iM) ^ ^ 

% % iTif^ sfk ^ wisiit 3k itm snf^ 

^ ^1 ' 

q)\Jlr| % 4S!^lcl ^ ^ d\f iitdl <^^ci 

^5RRr ^ 85ra% xi^ wr^ ^ M apsiHtjR % ^liRtif 

fWit ^ ^ sni^ 

f^WRPl^ ^ : 

^ 3RFR W ifTIFFM % 3lkP f^RWFlt Trt 3i^ ^Flf 
^ ^ 9?t ^ tl T^ 3k 3(cZRI f^ m ^ ^ 

^ TO ^ ^ «n ^ ^ ^i*rkiFi% ^ ter ^ ^ 
^ ^SRNT ^ ^ ^ ^ te ^1 TOT ki^ 

^ 3TO ^ ^ <r<il’^+iR ^3^ IRT terafl '5% f^te ^ ^ 
% srq^ TO ^ ■’i^ 3k: ^ ^ ■qEF ^ ^ w ^nr ^ ^ 

%, ^r?T M ^ ^ ter ^ t 4 ^ ^ ^ % 

ar?=cr TO w f:^ ^ TOkr ^ ti ^ ^ror s^r | ak: 

m a^?TO t ^ ?TOT kim(^ I 3k: ^ fk 3^ ti^ W TOR ^ 

1 . 

2 . 


3. 


^tTWror?^ e|l<r^'tRm’3, TOTO TO3l^ I 
3rs^ ^ftfkrr^F^ jrp^tro^^TOlf^’^T 1 1 

(fTO.^. ^0. 3) 

'llsRlC'll ^ TOTR ^kjrfgjfg Xpl'l 
crRr?#R5Tt #FI^Rf WcTBI? I 


(f 


f: 450, 45 1) 


gtr TO =raf^ TOTO^^^nf ii 129 11 

tot: TOT!?IF]TIWRTOFi 1 I 

ai:^ R TO^^TRP^ II 130 II 

(|.^.5Rit.'g. Ito ^ 129, 130 ^#rr) 
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j^ ^ H ^ ^ - W - ^ ^ yi4+M % WT % 

®I^ ^ 31WM<!1 3P^ ^-^41 ^ ^ ^ ^ y+l^ 

^ anw ^ ^ fcr #Fi: an^ra ’ipf ^ apq^ 

^ ^ ^ lllajit ^ cRcp ^ Iff # ^^RIW t 1^ ^ 
anw ^ ^ 3 r 4 ^ ^ ak ^ ti sft 

«TT ^ ^ «ISF^ afti^ ^ 1 1^ 

% jtff^ i^’or ^ WT m szjpt w ^ t f^ 
^ jfff^ jnff^ ^ % 3 t^ ^ t, ^ ^ fW 

^FT WT ^ % 1^ TO ^ ^1 Jlff^ 

f^psw^ Fnf^RT fW t 

TO ^ fSJT t, ^ ^ 

%i % gNcf ^ ^ ^)RW ^'■'^R4[ ^ f^if^ 

^ TO W %l % f¥^ M ^ 't ^3^ ^Pf^T W 5^’^K 

ftro %i 


I. 3Fr ft ?f^R5?nfR 

^ ffF#T ^If^=crTf . to: I 
■ IK TOTOnrof^ TOJ: 

:5fn#T #5T^^ 1 1 

(f apssK^ 1?#^ ¥0 92) 

TOf%^ ^rof TOFF#^5ITfi^ I 


2 . 


Mj^grow II 

(f.^FT,9^.¥. a|iRrK?r¥4: ?TO5 ¥0 1 lO) 



WTW % 31riF?r wfrr ^1 t 

3^ 3j^ ^ f^r ^ t ^ 1^ 3n;^ 

^1 ^F5^i ;3siR lik, 3^, ^i%fr ^ sjk w sfk sf^t 
j?w % % ^rgf 3k ^!<p^ % 2ikn^ ^ ®iti ^ 

^ ^ ^ w??r ^ 5^ ^1 ^ 

% ^ fIT ^ 3k ^ ^1 

3 ^ ^ j^TO ^ «ITI ' 

^ W^ 3TerakR % FFS itar % ^ J(^ 

% jf^ ^ wkfFr i^Pn>r w ti ^ w^ 

{^SPT ^ Wi JTf^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 3t^ ^T 

^ Wt ^ ^ wif.^fn#T wr ^ 3icq^=cf ^^RkrCt {^ 

w ti 


cb«^lBT4 PI^ ^ ^ 

Jlf°l^ ’pk’TT I 

^h<iHlPl<?IMISill^?’iT JWRl^ 1 1 

(3.^.?^.¥- 3PSSJR5I ^0 181, 182) 
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Fl^ t ak f%l| ^ tl ^ 

% anFH ^ ^ ^ arq^ ^ ^ ak W ^ Jfff^ aft?: 

W WR ^ ?1FT JIM ^ ^ ftl 

TIFT ^ aik firpR % ^ ^ ^ ^ s?i^ aifitoqpfcr 

% 1^ ^ aiK ^nsq ?F5T wro 1^1 WJ=cR t ^ f^R#W 
^ Jlff^ ^3rq^ |tl 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ t 3k t:#sf 

ym ^3?#^ Fte ^ ^ ti jic^ fiR ak 

ajRiR ^ 'sqmte ^ ^ wi ^if^ ^ w 

sft ^ ^ ti atq^ p % ^nfk=^t ^ ^ 3nt^ 

F»n% - I. ^if%Fr aifiH-^ ^ ^ 2. Ff^ ^ % fc ^ 
% 3. ^ni%Fi ^ wnaif ^ w^ ^ % ak ^ ^iRpnaff 

^ vJ^flRcH % aRfJ ^ 5lpl<=t)< ^Ydl %l ^ JIW ^ ^ 

|f^ ^ ^1 aiR^feR : wl^ anf^ ^llwRl'b N^PT 

^lfk=zi TO ^ f^ITOT ^l ' 

Hlsi'^IrM ^ anfe ^ K^FT 

% ak ^ ipH % a[T^[^Rvf, f^^F3vf ^ ^^FTFI IV‘d'^1 ^ 

^ fill ^ tl f^ ^ ■<I#R>’ ^ ■<R^''ti 

te=cff % JWlf^ tl 


«n?#T I^Fcf - ^0 WrfcT TO 

- ¥r ^0 I70 


21B 




^ ^ ^ ^ ■er^T 3#cnT ^ ^ #5r ^f5T?1T 

» 

^ W ^ ^ |^=w: ^ ^ t - i^, ^ 

^ ^ #RT ^ ^ ^ ?IW 1^ ^ 

% - 3lf^^ ^ TIT ^cRT TIPI^ 1^ SfRr^l |g^J3i^ ^ 

tjt «flf^ W ^ ^ ^ ^ 3I1?IK cRt^ it# Wf^ t, 

1^ 3TO M. % #ijf ^ tl ^ 3)T^ciT4t 

# sn^ ti ^ ^ W ^ilf^ TO #5 f#s§t TO?i 

IT# 31#%^ ^ eRT 311EIR % TiT #f ^;f%iT in TO 3fR: ^ 

TRl# ftisiff %' T5J^ I3gepT cippaf#^ Mw (M 3I^fll#^IF ^ 
ITT 4WlrHI #) f#^ % 31^ fSir - 3lcf: f#^ ft ^ clfrT f 

^5^% ^ tl % 3i^ W w # f^RRft «tt 31^ 

t, # ^ f^R m ^ aRflf#i^ TO ^ ^mR fl ^WIR^R Rcgsf 
31^. sit?: nror t an: # l^iiT I sratf^ip 

TO ^ RtTOT TOJI TIT Jim SIMR^I'^ii i?# ft# 

•s 

% ft % Rp^rf ^ 'df^clK in 3!Rf2(R ^IT TO f I ' 


^ (Idealism) sff^^fcij^ 

ft ’sn^feilT' (Idea) RrqR - ^ m ^ 

f f#i in ^ ^ 31^1^ If# sfRfiR in?c=Ei #ni 

f I irft 'aiK^MK' aneifiRn^ Rr^ff ij;n ^ ^ 

% TOT ^ % Rn? ft# m 


«mftiT IT# n?TOT ^ ^nn - fo 1 71 
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JW fq5?q^«a ^ 3^ srjjTO ^fvT 

^ f^, ^ f^l^ ^[?q?!T sfh: TRTOcW > JFff^ ^1 W 

% #r ^ ^nfer4>ciwT< ^ ■en'^RR w wi 

^R5t WRi f¥^ ^ ^ ^ ^i 

^ cfRI'i^K ?f%5Plcr #S?r afk sif^cjpn % sjti ^ 30RFfK 

^ ^ wNr ^ ^ f^i 

^ ^ 31^ t ^ ^ M 

^ ^ 3?sf ^ jfiJr iH^iH 

^ 3l^w ^IRrll^ ^ 3fil^ ^RfuFT ^ ^ 

3n?^, % ^qpf TR xisnsji ^ % - W^IT^t 

#2^ ^■^■'cndf tl ' 

^ ^ 3ii5[^fci4t siji^traf 3r#R7 #Rr, ^ 

^ % 3lf^ ^ l^RW mM 

«flf^ 1^ TO ^ ft ^ #r TOT ti^ 

■qssiplEiR ^ aftm t ^ ^ - "q^P 

fcf^Jg 3illr+|'b TO": f^i^T f«Ta% OT f=Rrd % =il<rcif^'h fW ^ 

1 . qq WTO TOT l^RTO, wqfir to f=^T, ¥t 240 

2. d^, ^ 241 
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qr spj? M ^ ^ to w |i"’ 

^ jifcRR ^ ^ 3rf^<='MRw f{ 'wNr* ti ^ w^r ^ ^fFifer 

3k WTO ^ #P?f ^ 3li%frpr aic^F^ TP^T ^ SfRq 
^ ^ # '^i^^s^^^R' ^iT wi^ 

■lisns^i^ ^RCTT Sjf^TsqjiRr ^ M ^IPZT TOWff 

^ 3l't4l«hl< =f)<'dl %l 'd'y<=hl 'jfl'l'i ^ ^R?Tf 

^ 3lkR ^ % 1^ f3lT tl M 

Jlf^ITO?r ^ ^Rcjr t Wf ^ ^^cpSRIT ^ ^IF=qcIT JRR 

^R3T %l 


1 ^ % ^ W ^fcR5ciT 

% ^ wm ^RT ^ ^ ^ wfm, # xT 2 f) 3k ^ kt^ 

3k Kkl ^ 31^ kf "titTO ^ ^ ^ SISRT Sispjt 

% ^ 1^ ^ TOft 4 TO kr TO ^ ^ 5#cf 

^ ^ 4?: 1 ^ 3k snjfTO 3 ^ ^i?! gqikra 

^ ^ «fiWciRprr k ^cni 'R 

¥f t, ^ ^4»'di ^ror 3 rrs^t ^qfkr 

^ m ^33k Pkt t 3PM ^ TO % 3MTr *iRriHi 
^ ^ ti"^ 


1 . tjRMr^ ^FiFTOI^ k Rf^ainl, STO sjllP^ <H<pH ^ - 

^ ^0 217 

2 . ^ 

3. ^ 
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^ ^ ^ tee f3lT tl ^ 

3iKsrfp|i4l «>i*r^4f % fte ^^iMf er^Fusff ^ fter sn^ 

M ^ %, w wm ^ ^iRef^ qR i ^4f 

qiT fter ei^ eqieif^ ei^qe t 33 ?^ ti sr jr?e ^ i% 
^ite ^ eif^teer . te e?: te: % - siterR sm wte 

^1 ”ei(^rq % ^ drrq ^ '’I^ t - ei^, 'b^mi, 

sfk ^t^i % «rrq sthc qv^qei cpj an^. % %, afi^ 

3ik M ^ wte % %i ' 

^5Tse W ^ qe ete W£R ^ - ef ^ 

3n^ % qRr^ 1^ ^ wi ^ ^ te 

^ MRIMr4f % ymf % te qqi ^ ^ ^ qfer %i 
^ ^ 3?R^feiferr 3fiT qqr4piAciT ^ fte w 

^ wsff |tet^ ^ t, f^ e# j(5w te x?q> q5t ^ 

^ %i 


^Efcreiter ^ wfeK 

eteCT ^ TOT % f% jn4te eiter 

^ iSTOT I W5 TOten tete %i 

wm 3#T W3T ^ iw 3n^. % q5t ^ ^ 

t, ^ ei?:#r ^ wJi ^ % PiPtccI 3ir^, sr 

|teN^ ^ %i W5T ^ +tqki^ w % - 3n5[?f, "ERT t - ^ 
^ efar eiNR^ terf ipn^n^t 

I. T^ ■qr^fRie fteR, ^0 wi% fR 

^ 4 241 
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t, ®l^: ^ 3|W!i^'hdl'i'MI< ^ 

ll WTO ^ 31^ ^ 9ft Sircnif-^AcIT ■ % fdfflfcf 

^ w ^fitw ^ jFih ^ ti W TO ^ 

9ft m w4^i<ft ^fiT iq^cT f^RW f3ii sn, f^ra^ jrw 

^ apfSK^r sfR TOm ^ '^5F1^ ft fft^ %\ 

^fTI2WE5r % T^lf^cfT 9T;!:c13fft ft TOF ^ ^ 

^ ft wftm ^ 9ft ^ fftqr tl wrafft chlf^<^W % 

ft ift ^ wfpnfftciT ^ fft^rar fti ftft 

ft ft ^ ^ % jifft w^9|ft oqcRi cfj^ I 

4t faft % ft |fei3if ^ift i=tec ^ |XT ^ % - 5B>T 
ft ftt fftfrcT ftr FIF ft ^ifftftcT #R ^ ^? ^SFft^ 

•fTOx^ ft fft^--qfft^t % JOT mm ^ ^ wiffitfft^r 

M ft fft9?r fti ^ jjspR ^ ft ft T^ ft^qr 3^ 

^ ^ ^ ftsR ^ ftk ^nflftf % fttOT fft^ ^ 3iRft 

wfei^t ^ rRot fftqn ftFfci ^ifftc^ % ft 9ft 

^ 35131 IcRT 35ift^ ft, ?pf, % tijsft % 

mm^ ft jnfcT 95131 ^ ^ 51% fti 

xaifftrT ft ftff? % XEsnxT W. OT jnf?T 35t Jlfft^ ft 
ftt OTfW JI^ 3fR ^ fftw fsiri W 3ft ’^FOTRRT^ 
fft^ wiftltt |f%23ftq ft ft% fti ftxf 3ft f¥ftj=5T 

351 Pl*?33! '3NW^!«|4I’ ft 3|c3Pa' ^F3T9?lfft35 ^ ft f 3IT ft I 
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m ^3TOi3?f % % mm % jr%^ ^ '-i^ wfer^l f^ 

ti w Wf5M t ^ ttcf gin^ % 'spft ^ ^ 

f^rw ^ |5r^ % f^i#r ^i ^ ^ ^ 

^ ti ^ ^ ^ % f^#4f ^ N^ cM 
wr ^ f^ ^ w? f^pR %i %r wr % 1^ 
^1 % ^ % TEF^ ^ gf^#r< ^ - ■gf^ssRf 3Fi^ 

f^rate ji|l^ % wr ^ iKi m ^ ^ 

^rc aicJRr Nft ^ ^ %i ^ M sjfq^r 
^ 3j^ 3?r ^ ti m jnf^ % l%q ^ I ^ ^Hh^ 

31131 % ^ SltFft tjc^ ^ jrf^fgf^. % WT % 

sj^c spi^ft ^rar ^ ^ ^ wi 

3|R?W[ : 

sRcj^R TT^ sttojit %i «TR3^ 

^ siicf^i ^it ^ ^ f^i=r3^ ^ ^1 w f=i^r5ir 

^ 3]R^fei4t ^ f^^nr#! ^1 ^iei'nM ^ ■'n^ 

^ sn^i ^ ^ e!K % ^ 

elK ^ j^^RSKT ^ jr^ ^ ''^ f^f^FcT % F=r 

^ m f^ ^ ^ 3TOI Wf^ 3II^- ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ WT ^ ^1 

^iHtRS^ #d^>T % : 

W # SfrJpcl f^RK% 

^1 WT ^ 3nf^ ^ ^ ^ fW ^1 TWttsR 
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% %tT ^ 3I1#3PT ^ sn, JF31T ^ ^ ^3r5ni 

^ JRiR T?rai55T ^ 3|cl<j|H-rf 2(5?:^' FI®? ^ 

% i% ?5r WT ^ ^ 3if^ W"fer? ^fi ^r 3i}% anc^fer? ak ^ ^ 

3# ?l1fcRJ3|T^ SITI ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ tl 






^ ^ ^yin^ Ci5| TcPFT ' pfW ^ Sjq# ci5aTi3ff g5l 

TIFT ^1 ft ^ Wr vTqf^-aTcf t| i?TfTH ■?I^ ^ 3?^ 

^ cirfiTpr sRovRf ^ 3N^ jpq ^[mm ^ ( 1 / es) ^ ^qyftoii iiaff ^ 

wr^r ^ 3Rcpr ‘pcgrarr cpi ^tftt M?t tptt f f«R!4 ^ '#rci> ^ 

gSRm ^ ^5cci5STT- W2IT trit t cM ft TfW ^3:^ 17^ ^ ^ 

qiit ^ ^ ^ 1 1 TiTScpgF w WiF sr^ Wfiarf f^ 

'pc^ ciTT 3IT'?ra fcPIT ^ ^ WRo^gcfjT m aTTl Tff 

i?gT ^ ^ eft vjfr 3R^ fMl ^ 3rfr^ eft, ^ ^ iRft ^ F^ ®ft 3frT 
F?lf^ f^sifTF ^ WT^ eft I ft ft FF0Fft^ 

w tor Tiwisrpn ^ sn^ f %!IT Fn erri ft^ ^ ^^ftsTci; Mtt ^ tsifi 
ftr ijFpei ‘fFtparr' c^ wr fftwi ci^ w fftflFi trm ^ wcit ti 
F^ FHT eft vScft^aft^TI t ■'iwfeqj' ft fftTF pr FFelftriT ^ TFTT^ ^ 

3ft? 3ns Ticift^ ^ Ffn - fFmftt mu - fF^jeFeftnr ft fftft nft 

cpf^ftrftTT eft TJf ^ Fftr % WT Tftftt-TM nicft ft ftt taT-vpST tl "TTfr 3Tqft‘ 
3l[ftHKcb' WRT 4 ^irenFg Tft ftt piFT ^ ^ FftcT ^ f I «ft ft 3nift 

Hesiiiq ^TiciciT ''npTFR;'' nft nrenF^ nft ^F^ren ft fft?cfft^ Iftnrr en, ft^ ttrm 
IFxjTsjTRoenftt sen n^raRcnpR ftftt ft nft w eftt 1 1 

"p?^' w TWR Tft wnw F ftt w tl ytt¥t ^ ^ ^ 

F ftt ^ifftftn Rwrt nwT tl 


^c^ i ^ftqR^ FgRftFinet. Tiwnfft ^ fftnM |F^ ^1 
stnpft ei^ ftfnm^T^. ^iFFsfftci ww: TiFft; 1 1 
{ FTWRT 1 / 68) 
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^ ^ trRcr' ^ cpt f^- tor t ^ 

31TW efrnt ^ ^ ^ ^ t 3fk ^TPfT 3IcpR ^ 

31^ ^ ti SM ^r ^ wr ^ vjsciT? sm 3ificr ti 

W ^ ^ ^ 3jk WR f?cgjajT C^ 3I1WR t ^ M^T c^, WTO p TJcpf^ 
WWTWr 3fl^ f^raWT siqt STIR M p^ f I 

^ TJjf ^1 crt cfr WMT t- 

pTTwff ini^^cgciW fscgjp" wip^ ^f% ci^t TrwR^“t «i5^ 

^ 1 1 WTHi 3iq^ ^ wi^ ^ 1^ ^ 3Ricr; |?cwr ^ ^ 

^ti ^ P[f%^f3irti 

3TOR sn^l^ WT ^ 3!^ WSfi ^ RIKCR ^ 

(Bcl0l'fl v34'h^! 1 ^ ’<l'=|ct5 cPfR fcRm t vSRff yc(jK *1g|c|7|«2]' ^ 

sr^ Wfr TT? Rrf STT^ 'TOff p^sff ^ ^3qcps^T3i^ c^ Tnom ^ 
t ?TSTT ar^ wfvanaff ^ riszr ^ flcTTOJt 'vjM^^fr 

^ ^Tjh f%7IT t I 

IRT WRPM ^ancf^ '^IcFflte ^ '•^jfcRFjf^ 1 1 ^ 
tpfcii cpafTSfr ^ WP7 ^ oERIlRfcr^ 5RftvrPT ^ ">31^ ^ 1 1 ^ W1?M 
W^s^ ^ ^ ^ afiR oqcTfiR^ WR WW 1 1 

"VHlf^cil' RFiTvt cpT cftiK t" IRI RiaRT ^ ^fclifT ^rf^aj cfj^ ^ cpft ^ 

ci?=f5To¥RT ^RTTyT cItT ifarfaj tl IRf RSTcpTSf ^ pT^ ^ 

pncpar ^^sfT % anaiR rr wparrafr ^ mR^I^ci 1 1 w % 
f^ RfritRr ti 

TRM- “IfD cpo ?5fto ^0' ^ Rtff^ ^SR€[r>ft TOT 
WRIT ^ 1 1 t ^ ^ t, ^ ’TR^ W 'to TlfcT 'JpeTTp^f 
^ 3 ^ tor TOTWT ^ tor ^ ^ pit ^ TOPto Tito l^iw 

t TO TOT araRT to ^ ^|Rit ^ TORT ar^iR to ti ’ 


1 


>EIT0 TO toRT ^ ^0 145 too to 
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W 3fp? "fic^psn" gnsTR wi f^ ^ irefi 
"■p^^aiT ^TOI" aR^RT Tm I fvRT^ ^9:^ 

'fl^STRo^Slfr' ^ ^ WPSTFSfi ^ -Ep# ^=T^tRfT ^fSirf^TcI 

^ aitpff um trw ^i aft? q?q?ff 

wTfqq? fct?^ '^g^orepfecp' ^ q? wm 

q’graiw 'fgctpsTOtq? tm' q? ^feqm? ^ 1 1 

?T?^ ?qflc?i c^ ^fcrgRT ^ qqj q^ q^iqq^ q?t ^ 
qrteJSTT q^t m # q?^ q^t ^ ^ qqiqVcqrqq? q^ 
^ ^ IM qqqcff ??pnqq^ q^ ?nqnc[ qqrf^ qj^ q?t ^ ^ qq 
qR?f1?r ?r?cff^ ^ qf^aq ^ qftqq ^ ^ qq 

Mk’q^iarf qq f^iqf? q??^ fjf # w?r^ fete argqql qq anqjfq 

f^qqr ?ft^q4 qft ^^qrf^qKT q??^ c^ ^ anc^r^q '^fcq>2n?cffq> ?fm' 
TFS[ 'H'W^cl?flfl^’ ^ qqi qirenjof qqr fcite: ?aTR ??3crT 1 1 
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^0 ^0 ^0 ^0 


wo ^0 

wfrf^wm 

^0 ^0 ^PTo ?fcro 

wdw W ifcTfRI 

fO ^ ^0 

|5cW^13wI^ 

gro^o 

c||(?^^)^^' WIW 

wo ^0 

wfIcwW 

^0 %o f^o flo 

g5T??r fl^f^WtoeRl 
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m 

TRT 

^'!Slcf)/'HWJ|c|c<5 / X|tW0K 

\ 



/^5Pfj 


1 . 

W|cr ^ ffto 

WW^ WZM 

1973 


WF?Ff- ?rR^ ■?R8TFf 



2 . 


gofOcijtaT 

1960 


ciTer ^'Hldlelld 



3. 


^0 M TTtTra, jflO 

1987 


■7I^«rpft TRMR, yfisrj? 



4 . 

'fTfipr 'tilf^c^r ^ ?frIFRT 

WP# 

1978 


xiteRTT %im^, cTRPn^ 



5 . 


^0 

1970 


^lUr^T l^^cR, 



6 . 

'dll^c^T cfjT "5^ ^fcISM 

^0 '<lvil(wiK Rf? 

1978 


gw wm 



7. 


^0 ^ ^ ?m#, 




WIfRK 


8. 

^[R^cT 'Firflw ci5T 3irat?PfIcW 

^0 PRHRRIW itw 



■?nflRi w„ ^Rs 
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TRT aiciJRFft 

10. xt f^ aw fei?:^ ^0 4> ’cRftn^'i » 


cller MRH 


’ti'{<|7Cl ^ ^0 f?RM sniRTer 

PlI^cIWT- ^r?Y ^ cfCTTO 
'd'Wjci 'tllfBeq ^ qi'S;H<1 ffcIFRT ^0 "^^^fcPPcf 
W?0 

1^ W #5^ Icf2^ 3Tcp i?H0 


^ffWFT fe1C^Tl'< ^0 


i sTTR^ 


m ^0 JR[R 


?k-5R^ 


-«H5yi:jcbcl 


^0 # 


1969 i 


cp- 

W\ cBcT- #tf% 


^0 3f%^ TOcp 


WRH- 5tW!jf 


20 . 


1978 
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til'd 


21. 

-,,,r>i ,, ,,r,, 

cE^w- life to 

1998 

22. 


^CPI- 



WRt^RT IRjRRf 



23. 

Itf^curaj'f 4 ’jftcJjT 

^0 wnfes' 

1949 


%pr fcp mrpt. ^ 



24, 

^WTcfj ^ ■- 

cJlcbi- toT?RR sira 


25. 

t|’Xiii) W <ift?lfcki yjtf^cnT JfWFf 


1955 


STIrTRW ip^ ^5RT t^ecff 



26. 


#fo ^ 


27. 

WJfMfR 



28. 

^scTc^ij- wrh 

^0 >Ro!to 

1965 


f^eeft 



29. 

cfnsiT^IfR WW? 

NfFPjl^ 


30. 

T37f5T?FT, 

W^TcRTf TPT ’TRIMRH, 

TOTEfR 3Tt0^0% 

1960 


31. €R>5Tlf ^ ^ftersrr 1965 

WRT^, 

32. J5lotnjcI5RT WR iRT, ^ 3iraRf 1985 

?{5Mi5wi- t^fwR mi 


33. 
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34 . 




35. 

36. 


f|#I ^fPT 


^5^— cilvticitiall 


37. 

38. #Tf\TT 

39. cPISflRjRT, ^nflc^IWR ^ 

40. RlM^lHf‘>l- m\o 

¥I8TW 


41. ^?n^- 

42. CR ffc[?RT 
TfciTRFf xft^gTfiff 

43. WfM W 


cfraTTR^ 5ra5T?FI, fWIFRK 
44. wmc?r cfjiamrf^ ^ ftotT 
™Ff, M 


wirnm- moto 


mFF^wjf 


3Hxn4 ^8 wRi 


^0 


^0 W#EFS "5^ 


^0 ?ir4'«wi 


1986 


I960 


1997 


1997 



